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PREFACE. 

If the reader should demand an apology for the length of some 
of the articles in this Volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra, it may 
perhaps be found in the fact, that the work purports to be a collec- 
tion of Tracts and Essays, and was intended to exhibit a full and 
thorough discussion of the various topics which may at any time be 
taken up, so as to be of permanent value as a work of reference. 
The nature of it is also such, that articles cannot well be divided. 
It has, however, been a matter of effort with the Editor, to give to 
the work as great a variety as seemed compatible with these higher 
objects. 

The publication of the last Part has been delayed, in order to 
effect an arrangement which will greatly add in future to the 
strength and resources of the work. Of this arrangement, when 
completed, due notice will be given. 

It will be perceived that several of the communications from Pale** 
tine are from the Rev. Mr. Wolcott, who has traversed the coun- 
try and explored Jerusalem with the eye of a keen and intelligent 
observer, and whose remarks have furnished several important 
corrections to the Biblical Researches in that country published by 
the Editor. These corrections are specified in their proper places. 
My sole object has ever been the truth ; and as in the multitudinous 
details comprised in that work, I could not hope for perfect accuracy 
without being more than human, so I have rejoiced to make any 
corrections resulting from a more exact observation and a like love 
of the truth. In a letter dated Nov. 8th, 1842, Mr. Wolcott adds a 
testimony to the general accuracy of the Biblical Researches, which 
I venture to subjoin here, for two reasons : first, because, as his 
corrections of that work have been spread before the public, it is no 
more than right that his testimony in its favour should also be made 
known ; and secondly, because intimations have reached me from 
various quarters, that some of its statements and positions in respect 
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to the topography of Jerusalem and some other places, are likely to 
be assailed, in carrying on a crusade in favour of the reputed site of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. Wolcott writes as follows : 

" In reference to the few slight corrections in the Biblical Re- 
" searches, which I noted, and which I perceive you have published, 
"it is but fair to say of that portion of the work which I had the 
" opportunity of collating and verifying, that my constant surprise 
" was, that so few mistakes should have occurred in so wide and varied 
" an examination ; and that with nothing was I more impressed, than 
" with the minute accuracy of your observations. The few addition- 
<c al explorations which I attempted, were obviously suggested by the 
" Researches. I had the advantage of standing on your platform ; 
" and was reminded, at every step, how comparatively meagre would 
" have been my acquisitions in Palestine, without the aid of your 
" book. And such, I venture to say, will be the experience of 
" future observers. ♦ 

" The above testimony is at your service, if you think it will 
" be useful. Had I anticipated the publication of the corrections 
" which I sent, I should have accompanied them with similar re- 
" marks." 

E. R. 

Union Theological Seminary, ) 
Jfew York, Nov. 25M, 1843. 5 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

If the reader should demand an apology for the want of variety 
in this first Number of the Bibliothkca Sacra, and for the great 
proportion which topics connected with Palestine hear to the whole 
amount of matter ; it may be found perhaps in the following cir- 
cumstances. The communications frpm that country had been 
accumulating for a year ; and it seemed important to bring them 
all out together. Several letters too arrived after the article was 
first prepared ; these for a like reason were incorporated in it, and 
served to swell its length greatly beyond the contemplated limits* 
In respect to the article on the Holy Sepulchre, the advice of 
judicious friends coincided with my own, that it ought to be given 
now if ever. I regret that all these objects could not be accom- 
plished, except by deferring two articles already prepared for this 
Number ; which will of course appear in the next. 

It should likewise be remembered, that this work purports to be a 
collection of Tracts and Essays ; and is intended to exhibit a full 
and thorough discussion of the various topics which may at any 
time be taken up, so as to be of permanent value as a work of 
reference. The nature of it is also such, that articles cannot 
well be divided. It will, however, be a matter of effort with the 
Editor, to give to the work as great a variety as shall be compati- 
ble with these higher objects. 

It will be perceived that most of the communications from Pales- 
tine are from the Rev. Mr. Wolcott; who has traversed the coun- 
try and explored Jerusalem with the eye of a keen and intelligent 
observer; and whose remarks have furnished several important 
corrections to the Biblical Researches in that country published 
by the Editor. These corrections are specified in their proper places ; 
and others, since received, are inserted at the end of the Number. 
My sole object has ever been the truth 3 and as in the multitudinous 
details comprised in that work, I could not hope for perfect ac- 
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curacy without being more than human, so I have rejoiced to 
make any corrections resulting from a more exact observation and 
a like love of the truth. In a letter recently received, dated Nov. 
8th, 1842, Mr. Wolcott adds a testimony to the general accuracy 
of the Biblical Researches, which I venture to subjoin here, for 
two reasons ; firsts because, as his corrections of that work have 
been spread before the public, it is no more than right that his 
testimony in its favour should also be made known ; and secondly, 
because intimations have reached me from various quarters, that 
some of its statements and positions in respect to the topography of 
Jerusalem are likely to be assailed, in carrying on a crusade in 
favour of the reputed site of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. Wolcott 
writes as follows : 

" In reference to the few slight corrections in the Biblical Re- 
" searches, which I noted, and which I perceive you have publish- 
" ed, it is but fair to say of that portion of the work which I had 
" the opportunity of collating and verifying, that my constant sur- 
" prise was, that so few mistakes should have occurred in so wide 
" and varied an examination ; and that with nothing was I more 
" impressed, than with the minute accuracy of your observations* 
" The few additional explorations which I attempted, were obvi- 
" ously suggested by the Researches. I had the advantage of 
" standing on your platform ; and was reminded, at every step, 
" how comparatively meager would have been my acquisitions in 
" Palestine, without the aid of your book. And such, I venture to 
"say, will be the experience of future observers. 

" The above testimony is at your service, if you think it will 
*be useful Had I anticipated the publication of the corrections 
"which I sent, I should have accompanied them with similar 
u remarks." 

Union Theological Seminary, ) E R. 

JVcic- York, Ftb. 15M, 1843. J 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 



RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 

BY TUB EDITOR. 

Compiled from various communications received at different times from the 
Rev. En Smith and Rev. S. Wolcott. 

(With a Map of the Country around the Sources of the Jordan.) 

The first portion of the following article has already appeared in 
print ; but it has been judged advisable to introduce it here, with 
several additional circumstances interwoven ; partly for the sake 
of continuity and completeness, and partly for the sake of the 
accompanying Map, which is now first published. 

In the Preface to the Biblical Researches in Palestine, it was 
stated, that the Rev. Eli Smith was about to return to his station at 
Beirut, taking with him instruments of the best kind in order to 
verify our former observations, and prosecute further researches in 
parts of the country not visited by us ; and that I hoped to be the 
medium of communicating his subsequent observations to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Smith's return took place in April, J841 j but the state 
of confusion and anarchy and war since existing in Mount Leba- 
non and the adjacent regions, by which the mission has of course 
been greatly affected, has also hitherto cat off all opportunity for 
travelling and personal observation on his part. The scenes of 
desolation and bloodshed, which have passed in the interval before 
the eyes of the missionaries, have been graphically described by 
Mr. Smith and others in their letters, published from time to time 
in the Missionary Herald, particularly in the numbers for May and 
June, 1842. 

In the mean time others have been doing the work of surveying 
the Holy Land much more extensively, and perhaps more effectu- 
ally, than could in any case have been done by a single individual. 
It may be recollected, that when the British fleet was withdrawn 

2 
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from the coast of Syria in 1840, a corps of engineers, all picked 
men, was left behind, in order to make a military survey of the 
country throughout its whole extent. Three officers, Majors Robe, 
Scott, and Wilbraham, were constantly occupied in making sur- 
veys in all quarters ; and in the southern part, Lieut Symonds car- 
ried a series of triangles over the greater portion of Judea and the 
country around the plain of Esdraelon, including lines of altitudes 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea and Lake of Tiberias. 
Some of these gentlemen are members of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London ; and when the English government shall have 
made the use it chooses of the results of their labours, it is under- 
stood that they will be given to the world. 

The intercourse subsisting between the English officers and the 
American missionaries was of the most friendly character ; and the 
former often communicated to Mr. Smith so much of their observa- 
tions as was compatible with their confidential duty to thejr own 
government. From one of them, Major Robe, he received a writ- 
ten communication respecting the country around Merj 'Ay&n and 
the sources of the Jordan, accompanied by a sketch-map ; and 
another of them, Lieut. Symonds, gave him the exact result of his 
measurements to determine the depression of the Dead Sea. These 
documents are now in my hands. Besides these, Mr. Smith has 
also transmitted several letters directed to him from the Rev. Sam- 
uel Wolcott, one of the American missionaries, who spent the win- 
ter of 1841-2 at Jerusalem, and while there took the opportunity 
of carrying out several inquiries, which Mr. Smith and myself 
could only begin, and also made excursions to different parts of 
the country. The results of his investigations, as well as the com- 
munications of the English engineers, are of sufficient importance, 
as it seems to me, to be laid in detail before the public 

The prospect in respect to future observations is at present gloomy. 
The corps of engineers was withdrawn near the close of the year 
1841; and what is yet to be learned must be gathered up by indi- 
vidual enterprise and opportunity. To this the confusion and 
anarchy and insecurity which now prevail among tbfe people, pre- 
sent a formidable obstacle. In February, 1842, Mr. Smith wrote 
as follows; and the state of things has not yet changed for the 
better : 
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* Palestine is now in too disturbed a state to allow of much tra- 
velling ; and I have no hope of its being much better while this 
[Turkish] government remains. It is a most wretched system of 
fanaticism, corruption, oppression and anarchy. I fear we must 
wait till another revolution, before doing much more towards bibli- 
cal research in the country." 

Under date of May 7, 1842, Mr. Smith again writes : " Two 
parties have come by Mount Sinai and Wady Mtisa this year. 
The last, a very large party, were taken out of Sheikh Husein's 
hands, between Petra and Hebron, by the Tiy&hah and their 
allies; among whom were probably our friends, the Jeh&lin 
No injury was done to the travellers ; indeed, I believe they were 
better satisfied with the robbers, than with their guides. The en- 
counter took place just at the mouth of Wady el-Jeib. Afterwards 
they turned and went up Wady el-Fikreh to the fountain and palm 
trees." This appears to have been merely an act of retaliation on 
the part of the Tiy&hah and their allies, against Sheikh Husein of 
the 'Alawin, who permits no other tribe to bring travellers within 
his limits, but has not scrupled himself often to conduct strangers 
through their territory to Hebron. 1 

I Country around the Sources of the Jordan. 

ft may be recollected, that we were prevented by an insurrection 
of the Druzes from prosecuting our intended journey by the Lake 
el-Huleh and the sources of the Jordan to Damascus ; and obtained 
a view of the lake and region round about only from el-Ben it, a 
high point a short distance north of Safed. 8 Our subsequent route 
from Safed to Tyre left also the country upon the Litany, from the 
Btik&'a to the vicinity of Tibnin, still unexplored. It is just these 
districts, including the intervening tract of Merj 'Ayfin, which are 
covered by the accompanying sketch-map of Major Robe. The 
route of that officer from Beirftt was by way of Deir el-Kamr, el- 
Mftkht&ra, Jezzin and the Jisr Bflrghflz, or bridge over the Lit&ny, 
to H&sbeiya and Bkniks ; thence across the Merj el-Huleh (Meadow 
of the H&leh) to Kedes, the ancient Kedesh of Naphtali, on the west- 
ern hills ; and so to Safed. After visiting the range of mountains 

1 See Bibl. Res. in Palest II. p. 543. f Ibid. III. p. 339. 
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between Safed and the plain of 'Akka, he examined the country 
along our route from Safed by Bint Jebeil to Tibnin and the Jisr 
K4k&iyeh ; proceeded thence to the great castle esh-Shdkif ; and, 
returning part of the way, followed the usual track by Nas&r and 
B&bliyeh to Sidon. On his map the positions of the principal 
places are laid down according to their proper relative bearings 
with each other and with the magnetic north ; but, in regard to the 
distances, he had no other criterion to judge by, than the time accu- 
rately noted. A portion of the same route, from Tibnin by the 
Jisr Kftkftiyeh, was also travelled by the Rev. S. Wolcott, on his way 
from Safed to Sidon. See near the close of this article. 

Form of the Lake el-Huleh. As we saw this lake from the high 
ground at el-Benit, the intervening tract of lower table land hid 
from our view its southwestern shores, and caused it to appear 
almost as a triangle; the northern part being far the broadest. 1 It 
turns out that this is nearly its true form ; or rather, the map gives 
to it in some degree the shape of a pear ; the projection, however, 
on the northwestern part, being the largest. 

Sources of the Jordan. These are treated of in the Biblical 
Researches, according to the accounts of ancient writers and mo- 
dern travellers. 8 Two separate streams of considerable magnitude 
are there said to enter the lake el-Hftleh from the north, each of 
which is formed by the junction of two others. The easternmost 
of these two streams, with its two sources, one at B&ni&s, and the 
other at Tell el-K&dy, is the Jordan of ancient and modern times. 
The westernmost stream, which is longer and larger, is represented 
as formed by the union of the river of H&sbeiya, issuing from the 
Wady et-Teim, and another stream from Merj 'Ayftn. 8 

The statement thus ventured, that the two main streams enter 
the lake, or at least its marshes, separately, was not regarded as 
being fully ascertained ; it was made on the strength of various 
circumstances ; for there was then no better positive authority for 
it than Buckingham, who, at the same time speaks of another im- 
aginary lake, which he professes to have seen, north of the H&leh. 
It is highly gratifying, therefore, to find that the map of Maj. Robe 
fully sustains the position there taken. It exhibits the two main 

1 Bibl. Res. HI. p. 389. * Ibid. pp. 347-354. • Ibid. p. 353, 
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streams as flowing separately, and parallel to each other, quite 
through the marshes into the lake itself. 

The stream from Merj 'Ay&n was inserted on our map in accord- 
ance with Seetzen's map and the testimony of Mr. Smith, who 
travelled through that district in May, 1835. Mr. S. speaks of it 
expressly as draining the district of Merj 'Ayun. 1 But the stream 
does not appear on the map of Maj. Robe, nor on that of Bertou. 
This, at first view, is singular ; and the more so, because the dis- 
trict of Merj 'Ay (in was often described to me by my fellow-traveller, 
as a beautiful, fertile, and well- watered plain. But he and Seetzen 
were there early in the season, when the surplus waters flowed off 
to join the river of H&sbeiya ; while Maj. Robe and Bertou saw 
it only in August, when the heats of summer had dried up the 
{waters, leaving probably only the gravelly bed of a winter brook. 
Instead of this, Maj. Robe's map has a small stream not mentioned 
\>y any traveller, lying half way between the branch from Tell el- 
K&dy and the river of H&sbeiya, and flowing into the latter. 
< The two large fountains, 'Ain el-Mell&hab, and 'Ain Bel&t, on 
the western side of the basin of the Hilleh,* are given on the map ; 
and also four smaller fountains and brooks farther north. 

Jebel esh-Sheikh, or Herman. From the map it appears that 
this mountain has in fact two peaks or summits ; and Mr. Wolcott 
also afterwards gives a bearing of the northern one from Bint Je- 
beil. As we saw this noble mountain only from the S. W. the two 
summits were then in a line ; and the whole presented the ap- 
pearance of one towering pyramid. The circumstance of the 
two summits explains to us why the Psalmist speaks of this moun- 
tain in the plural, the Hermans.* 

Lake Phiala. An account of this lake, as ascertained by Irby 
and Mangles, is given in the Researches. 4 Under date of June 7, 
1842, Mr. Smith transmitted to me the following note from Mr. 
Tipping, an English artist, whose name will several times appear 
in the following pages, and who passed up from B4ni4s N. E. 
towards Damascus. After leaving B&ni&s, he says, " I took a 
little trouble about Phiala, and visited the only two Birkets in the 

1 Biblical Researches, III. App. 8 Ps. xlii. 6[7.] Engl. Vers, in- 

to 135. correctly: the Hemumites. 

8 ibid. p. 341, App. 135. 4 Vol. III. pp. 348-350. 
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country. The one north of Jubb&ta is very high, in the centre 
of a small oblong plain, under Jebel esh-Sheikh, perfectly round, 
with muddy water, filled by the melting of the snow. It nearly 
dries up in summer, and is about 260 feet in diameter. This, 
it would be superfluous to observe, cannot be the Phiala of 
Joseph us. The Phiala of that historian is pretty accurately placed 
on your map. It is about an hour and a half south of Mejdel ; 
answers perfectly to the description of Irby and Mangles ; and is 
known by the one name only, Birket er-R&m." This of course 
is the Birket er-R&m of which Seetzen heard, and which he too 
regarded as Phiala ; but is not that seen by Burckhardt, which lies 
far southeast of B&ni&s. 1 

Course of the Lit Any. The course of this river from the Jisr 
Burghiiz to the vicinity of Tibnin, has not before been explored, 
and is marked as uncertain on our map, and on that of Berghaus. 
It was only known that the stream winds through a gorge among 
the mountains, often between precipices, which are sometimes of 
great height. Maj. Robe was able to overlook the whole of the 
portion thus unknown, and has represented it on his map. Only 
one bridge over the Lit&ny, the Jisr BOrghftz, was known to us in 
the mountains ; but the map exhibits three, viz. Jisr Burghiiz, on 
the north of Merj 'Ayun; Jisr el-Hardely (?) west by north of 
Merj 'Ayun on the direct route from B&ni&s to Sidon ; and Jisr 
K&k&iyeh, north of Tibnin. The district of Merj \Ayiin itself, on 
the map, assumes an oval shape, the longest diameter being from 
N. toS. 

Position of the Castle esh-Shukif. Here, unfortunately, both 
the map and the text of the Researches require an important cor- 
rection. We saw this castle at a distance, on our route from Safed 
to Tyre, when near Hadd&ta, in the region of Tibnin. It there 
bore N. 40° E., at the distance of several hours.* This of course 
gave us no clew to its precise position, which had to be made out 
from other sources. Mr. Smith had mentioned, that he had for- 
merly seen the castle, when crossing the Lit&ny by the Jisr Bur- 
ghiiz ; and I had then received the wrong impression, that it was 
situated near that bridge. Mr. Buckingham also, in passing from 

1 Bibl. Res. III. p. 350, n. 2. * Ibid. p. 376. 
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B&ni&s to Sidon, crossed a bridge over the Lit&ny, near which, he 
says, on the hill above, was the castle esh-Shtikif. 1 As we then 
knew of only the bridge Jisr Bttrghtiz in this region, it was a mat- 
ter of course to suppose that Mr. B. referred to this latter; and the 
position of the castle was laid down accordingly. But it now 
turns out, that the fortress is situated just below the bridge el-Har- 
dely, on the west of Merj 'Ayiln, some twelve or fifteen miles more 
southwesterly than its position on our map. 9 

I must therefore do Burckhardt the justice, to take back a re- 
mark made in correcting an error in his bearing of the castle, as 
seen from the mountain north of B&nias. Its true bearing from 
that point would probably be about W. by N. as he doubtless in- 
tended to write it. 8 

II. Depression of the Dead Sea, etc 

The depression of the great valley of the Jordan, which now 
turns out to be so immense, has been noticed only within the last 
six years. Lying parallel to the coast of the Mediterranean at 
the distance of less than fifty miles, there appears not to have been 
the slightest suspicion in by-gone centuries, that its bed was not 
higher than the level of the adjacent seas ; although from several 
points, both the valley and the Mediterranean are alike visible, 
and the Egyptian climate of the Ghdr might easily have led to the 
suggestion of some unusual cause. 

Nor does the first notice of this depression appear to have re- 
sulted from any previous suspicion of it. In March, 1837, Messrs. 
Moore and Beke, in attempting a survey of the Dead Sea, were led 
to make observations to ascertain its level, by means of the boiling 

1 Travels among the Arab Tribes, in half an hour, he came to the 

pt 407. village Jerma. Now, on Maj. Robe's 

• I am not sure, after all, which map, the stream Jerma is marked 

bridge it was that Buckingham about an hour from Jier Burghuz, 

crossed. One would naturally sup- but enters the Litany above the Jisr 

pose it to be the Jisr el-Hardely(f), el-Hardely ; while the village Jerma 

which is on the more direct route lies on the route from Jisr Burghuz 

from B&ni&s to Sidon ; and then his to Sidon, but not on that from Jisr 

remark as to the nearness of the el-Hardely. This seems to show, 

castle would be correct But he that, after all, Mr. Buckingham 

says, that in one hour after cross- must have crossed the upper bridge 

ing the bridge, he passed another at Burghuz. 

stream, the Jerma(?), and then, * Bibl. Res. III. p. 351, note. 
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point of water ; and were greatly astonished at the result, which 
gave a depression of about five hundred English feet. A month 
or two later, Schubert's barometrical measurement gave it at 598.5 
Paris feet In 1838, Russegger, and also Bertou, made it out by 
the barometer to be more than one thousand three hundred Paris 
feet. 1 

The measurements of the Lake of Tiberias by Schubert and 
Bertou, were still more diverse and inconsistent in their results. 
The former made the depression of that lake to be five hundred 
and thirty-five Paris feet, only sixty-five feet less than that of the 
Dead Sea ; while he made the Jordan at the bridge just south of 
the Hftleh to be three hundred and fifty Paris feet above the Me- 
diterranean ; a difference of eight hundred and eighty feet in the 
distance of about five miles ! Bertou gave the depression of the 
Lake of Tiberias at about seven hundred feet; and that of the 
Hilleh itself at about eighteen feet 8 

All these different results were utterly inconsistent with each 
other ; and in some respects appeared to us to be equally so with 
the nature of the country. I therefore ventured, in 1840, to sug- 
gest, that " so great is the uncertainty in all such partial measure- 
ments and observations, (as evinced in the like case of the Caspian 
Sea,) that the question* can never be decided with exactness, until 
the intervening country shall have been surveyed, and the relative 
level of the two seas trigonometrically ascertained." 8 

The fulfilment of this wish was nearer at hand than I could then 
anticipate. It was accomplished by Lieut. Symonds, in 1841 ; 
and a slight notice of his results was laid before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, at their meeting January 24th, 1842 ; 
from which an erroneous statement found its way into the news- 
papers. A full report of his measurements and calculations wss 
afterwards laid before the society by Lieut. Symonds himself; but 
no further publication appears yet to have been made respecting 
them. I therefore subjoin the following account, transmitted to 
me by Mr. Smith under date of Feb. 7th, 1842. 

" I am happy to inform you, that the altitude [depression] of the 
Dead Sea has been ascertained by exact trigonometrical measure- 

1 Bibl. Res. II. p. 222. » Ibid. p. 595. « lb. p. 222* 
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ment. Lieut Symonds, of the British Royal Engineers, surveyed 
the greater part of Judea and the region around the plain of Es- 
draelon by triangulation ; and while doing it, carried a double 
line of altitudes from the sea at Y&fa to Neby Samwil, and thence 
another double line to the Dead Sea. He found the latter to be 
thirteen hundred and thirty-seven feet below the Mediterranean ! 
By similar observations he ascertained the Lake of Tiberias to be 
eighty-four feet below the Mediterranean. These numbers he 
gave me himself; and at the same time showed me his calcu- 
lations." 

IH Jerusalem and its Environs. 

The Rev. Samuel Wolcott was among the missionaries sent out 
to Syria in 1839. He remained at Beirtit ; and during the bom- 
bardment of that place in September, 1840, withdrew with the 
Rev. W. Thomson to Cyprus; whence, however, they returned 
immediately afterwards. During the following year, 1841, he 
was employed at Beirftt and in the mountains; where he has 
shown himself to be an active and intelligent observer of men and 
things. On the first of December in that year, he arrived in the 
Holy City, where he spent the winter, occupying himself with mis- 
sionary labour, and at the same time exploring the environs and an- 
tiquities of the place. The two earliest letters now in my hands, 
from him to Mr. Smith, are dated January 10th and 25th, 1842 ; 
and serve to show, at least, that the first six weeks of his sojourn 
in Jerusalem were not passed in idleness. 

Ancient Subterranean Gateway under the Mosk d-Aksa. The 
first information as to the existence of this gateway, and also the 
first definite account of the adjacent vaults under the area of the 
Haram, were given to the public in the Biblical Researches, from 
the statements and drawings of Mr. Catherwood. 1 The vaults, in- 
deed, are mentioned by Breidenbach and Fabri in 1483, and by 
Baumgarten in 1507 ; and Maundrell in 1697 relates, that he saw 
them from without, and describes them as consisting of two aisles 
extending one hundred feet or more under Mount Moriah, etc. 9 
But how he could thus have seen them was to us inexplicable ; 

1 Biblical Researches, I. pp. 446- * lb. p. 446. Maundrell's Journey, 
452. Lond. 1810, p. 135. 
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unless at that time there might have been a breach in the wall. 
The following extracts from Mr. Wolcott's letters, go to clear up 
the whole difficulty. Under date of January 10th, he writes as 
follows : 

" On reading of the ancient vaults under the temple-area (or 
the present Haram) seen by Maundrell and other early travellers 
from a garden within the city wall on the south, I felt at once the 
difficulty suggested by Prof. Robinson, from having just observed 
the extreme solidity and antiquity of all the lower part of the 
southern wall of the Haram inclosed within the city. I visited the 
spot again soon after, for the purpose of examining this point. It 
is obvious that the wall lies in its massive original strength, un- 
moved and immovable. At the point where the city wall meets 
it, or, rather, connecting this with that of the Haram, you will re- 
collect, is a large irregular building, now unoccupied. 1 Its lower 
rooms, adjoining the garden or field within the city, are accessible 
from it. I entered the one adjacent to the Haram, whose wall 
forms one of its sides, and exhibits the same appearance as with- 
out ; excluding up to this point the supposition of any breach in it, 
since its foundation. 

" My attention was now arrested by another object. The arch 
which forms the ceiling of the room, as it rises from its eastern 
wall, twelve or fifteen feet above the floor, cuts off the square cor- 
ner of a sculptured stone, projecting several inches from the solid 
wall of the Haram, with its side and front profusely ornamented, 
though now blackened. It struck me at once, that this was a por- 
tion of the ancient gateway discovered by Mr. Catherwood, and 
described in the Researches. 2 

" 1 now went round by St Stephen's gate to examine the part 
without the wall ; remarking, as I passed the Golden Gate, that 
the architecture which I had just seen was of the same florid char- 
acter. I found a room in the exterior building, east of the one in 
which I had been, the entrances to which were closed. But it evi- 
dently did not embrace the whole width of the ancient gateway, 

1 Described in the Bibl. Res. as a having in like manner noticed this 

low, square tower, forming a gate- sculptured stone ; but as we then 

way or entrance to the city, now had no suspicion of the existence of 

closed. Vol. I. p. 387. — Ed. the gateway, this led to no further 

* I have a distinct recollection of results. — Ed. 
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the east era part of whose ornamented arch, with other relics, still re* 
mained in the wall outside. In the summit of this arch is a window, 
which the accumulation of rubbish here has left not more than ten 
feet above the ground. I climbed up to this window, on the wall, 
and looked through the iron grating. I found myself directly over 
the gate, (or over the eastern part, for it was double,) and the 
broad passage [aisle] leading down to it, extending, with a row of 
columns in the middle, as far as 1 could see. I observed a door 
near the bottom of the passage opening to the east. 

" I found here, unexpectedly, a solution of the difficulty which 
I had felt Here were the * vaults 9 which Maundrell saw. They 
could have been no other; and the 'two aisles' of these and their 
general appearance accord with his description. The same may, 
perhaps, be said of the other travellers referred to. In their day, 
the outer building probably did not exist ; and the passage-way 
was visible from an opening in the city." 

The very next day, Jan. 11th, Mr. Wolcott again visited, with 
Mr. Tipping, the English artist, the western room first above de- 
scribed, in which he had noticed a portion of the gateway. 

" We were making," he says, "some further examination, when 
a dumb boy, who had followed us, beckoned us to a dark part of the 
room, and pointed to the wall. At first we could see nothing ; but 
were soon able to distinguish clearly a hole in the wall opening into 
the eastern room. I examined it soon after, and found what I had 
been seeking. This hole led directly into the room into which the 
western half of the double gateway opens." Passing through it, 
they entered the avenue under the Mosk, and traversed its aisles, 
taking then but a cursory view. Under date of Jan. 25th, Mr. W. 
writes as follows : 

" I have again visited the passage and gateway under the Haram 
for a more particular examination. The evidences of its antiquity 
are unquestionable. Connected with each gate are two marble 
Corinthian columns, indicating, as Dr. R. has observed, a Roman 
origin ; and there are also marks of Saracenic work of a still later 
date. But the foundations are Jewish ; and both walls of the pas- 
sage are composed in part of smooth, bevelled stones. The arches 
are of hewn stone, and are the noblest that I have seen in the 
country. As I walked through the broad aisles, in a stillness 
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broken only by the sound of my footsteps, it was a thrilling thought 
that I was treading one of the avenues through which the tribes 
had pressed to the temple. I seemed to see the throng of wor- 
shippers, and to hear their chant : ' I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. I will pay my vows 
now, in the presence of all his people, in the court of the Lord's 
house, in the midst of thee, Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord.' 

" I subsequently visited the place with Mr. Tipping, who has 
taken an accurate drawing of it We took a few measurements. 
The bottom of the passage is now lower than the ground without ; 
but as rubbish has collected here, it must once have been higher. 1 
Its width is forty-two feet ; leaving, exclusive of the columns in 
the middle, about nineteen feet for each aisle. Between the gates 
is a partition, extending ten or twelve feet within, composed of 
stones of that length and of great thickness; that of one which we 
measured was four and a half feet The two longest stones which 
I saw were in one of the side walls, each thirteen feet in length and 
bevelled. The first column is twenty feet high, and fifteen and 
a half feet in circumference, and is a single block ; its capital being 
a part of it Beyond the second column, the floor of the passage 
is raised several feet, and in the western aisle is mounted by steps. 
In the eastern aisle, in place of steps is a layer of immense stones 
with their ends bevelled ; and upon it, eight or ten feet back, is a 
wall of mason- work, a little higher than the upper floor of the pas- 
sage. Of the columns on the elevated portion, only the first is 
round, and of a single stone, like the lower ones ; the rest are 
square and built with masonry. The upper end of the western aisle 
is parted off into a small room. At the head of the eastern is the 
entrance from above, by a common picket gate, to which a few 
steps lead down, and through which we could see the green grass 
of the Haram. 2 A Mihr&b [niche of prayer] has been erected here, 
and another at the foot of the aisle. They have also been placed 
in the recesses of two door- ways near the bottom, on each side of 
the gateway, which have been walled up. We have ascertained 

1 Mr. Calherwood supposed the into the exterior building; and pro* 

bottom of the gateway to be fifteen bably judged merely from the win- 

or twenty feet above the ground dow and the external traces as seen 

outside ; Bibl. Res. I. p. 451. He outside. — Ed. 

would seem not to have passed out * See Bibl. Res. I. p. 450. 
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that the place is still visited for Muslim devotion. We were fortu- 
nate in finding it vacant. An owl perched on the capital of one 
of the columns, and a bat which flitted across the aisles, were the 
only living things we saw, — fit representatives of the mournful 
decay of the glory of the place." 

In another part of the same letter Mr. Wolcott speaks of the 
square exterior building above mentioned, in the following man- 
ner: 

" Mr. Tipping and myself are fully persuaded, that this was 
never a gate. The stones with which the arch (forming the sup- 
posed entrance) is walled up, appear to be of the same age with 
the others; and this, you know, is the common mode of building. 
The outer layer appears indeed to have been laid up subsequently ; 
but the inner fits in with the walls of the apartment, and would 
seem to have been built at the same time. There might possibly 
have been an open court here. But a gate would be supposing a 
thoroughfare, where every appearance is against it ; and would 
require passers in and out to mount ten or twelve feet into a large 
building, pass through it, and descend ; which their animals cer- 
tainly could not do. 1 We cannot discover the faintest trace of a 
gate or passage-way ; nor in such proximity to the Dung-gate, so 
called, could there have been occasion for any. There are two or 
three similar, but smaller, arches walled up in the adjoining eastern 
room ; and three or four more further east, in the southern wall 
of the Haram. The wonder is, to what use the building could ever 
have been applied ; and that such an excrescence on the Haram 
should have been permitted." 

This building both Mr. Smith and the writer were led to regard 
as a gate walled up, from its general resemblance to the walled-up 
portals of the gate of Herod and the Dung-gate so called. 8 We 
noticed it first from the outside, and had no doubt of its being such 
a gate, leading apparently up into the Haram. But as we then 
had no suspicion of the existence of the ancient subterranean gate- 
way; and as, on examining it from the inside of the city, we found 

1 This account I do not fully un- ground farther west At any rate, 

derstand. So far as my recollec- the room had then recently been 

tioD goes, the floor of the western used as a stable for horses or mules, 

room which we entered, was nearly, — E d. 

or quite, on the same level as the ' See Bibl. Res. I. p. 387. 

3 
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it apparently leading into the city, in the same way as the Y&fa 
gate and others, we rested in this supposition, without giving the 
walls so close an examination as Mr. W. appears to have done. 

Knowing what we now do, we can more easily understand what 
the older travellers say of the " vaults," and may also perhaps ac- 
count for the external building. In Felix Fabri's time, A. D. 1483, 
the city wall had not yet been rebuilt; and he speaks here of 
" many great hewn stones lying in the open street ; over which 
stones he climbed up to the wall, and entering through a hole 
[probably the portal of the ancient gateway] came into high, long, 
beautiful, arched vaults, under the area of the temple." 1 Here 
was then no city wall ; but there would seem to have been a 
thoroughfare. The wall was built in 1542 ; a and in 1697 Maun- 
drell goes and visits the entrance of the vaults at a point within the 
city. From all this it seems to me possible, and perhaps not im- 
probable, that, when the city wall was rebuilt, this external build- 
ing was erected as a gateway to accommodate a former thorough- 
fare here leading out of the city, and also to cover the portal of 
the ancient subterranean gateway, which was then still used as an 
entrance to the tlaram ; that the external opening in this building 
towards the south was early walled up, and the thoroughfare cut 
off, still leaving open the portal leading up under the Mosk ; that 
it was in this state when Maundrell saw it, he having entered 
from the west ; and that, since his day, this portal has been further 
closed by the partition wall dividing the building into two parts, or 
at least by walling up any passage through it which might former- 
ly have existed. At any rate, I could wish the building might be 
examined in connexion with some such mode of explanation ; 
and if this conjecture should turn out to be without foundation, 
some other better hypothesis might then be suggested. 

I regret to have to add here the following intelligence subse- 
quently received from Mr. Wolcott, under date of July 5, 1842. 
" The place through which I entered the passage under the Haram, 
has, I understand, been walled up. It was done by order of the 
Mufti, on information that the spot had been visited by Franks. It 
was considered, by the few who saw it, as the most striking and 
interesting relic in Jerusalem." 

Reiesb. ins h. Land, p. 279. * Bibl. Res. I. p. 384. 
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South Wall of the Haram, and Correction in the Biblical Re- 
searches. There is reason to suppose, that, besides the entrance to 
the temple through the ancient subterranean gateway above de- 
scribed, there were also other entrances through the same southern 
wall into the ancient vaults lying further east ; a plan of which is 
given in the Researches. 1 Under date of May 13, 1842, Mr. Wol- 
cott has the following remark : " In the south wall of the Haram 
(outside of the city wall) are three Roman arches walled up, about 
twenty-five feet high and fourteen broad, entering apparently into 
the three western intervals of the rows of columns, as given in the 
published plan of the vaults. Further east, near the end of the 
wall, is a Saracenic arch, closed up, of about the same size." 

In respect to the length of this same southern wall, Mr. Wol- 
cott has made an important correction in the statement of the Bib- 
lical Researches. He was led to suspect, that the measure of six 
hundred and thirty feet, there assigned to it outside of the city 
wall, was too great.* This measurement included the distance, from 
the point where the city wall would join the south wall of the 
Haram to the southeast corner of the latter, viz. sixty feet for the 
exterior building in the corner, and five hundred and seventy feet 
beyond ; as I find on recurring to my original pencil-notes. This 
last distance Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping found on careful mea- 
surement to be only five hundred and fifty feet ; and further, by 
like measurement, both within and without the city, they ascer- 
tained " that the whole length of the southern wall of the Haram, 
as nearly as it can be measured, is nine hundred and fifteen feet, 
instead of nine hundred and fifty-five feet as given by Prof. Rob- 
inson," making a difference of forty feet. 8 " This correction," 
Mr. Wolcott remarks, " will help his argument." I am, how- 
ever, unable to account for the error. This measurement of the 
circumference of the city was one of our first in Jerusalem ; 
it was made by me alone, our two Arab servants carrying the 
tape. It of course did not pretend to any great accuracy ; and the 
correction made by Mr. Wolcott, of three feet in the length of the 
eastern wall of the Haram, (fifteen hundred and twenty-five feet, 
instead of fifteen hundred and twenty-eight,) does not surprise me. 
Had the other error in the southern wall amounted to one hundred 
feet, instead of forty, I should at once have supposed I had counted 

fc * Vol. I. p. 449. * Ibid. p. 395. 'Ibid. p. 430. 
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one length of the tape twice over. As it is, it may have arisen, 
perhaps, from some mistake in reading off the number of feet on 
the tape, when not stretched its whole length. 

Fountain near the Grand Mosk. The information we were 
able to collect respecting this fountain ; our attempts to obtain 
permission to descend into the well ; and the reasons which com- 
pelled us to leave the enterprise unfinished ; are all detailed in the 
Biblical Researches. 1 The well is more than eighty feet deep ; 
the mouth of it is on a platform, or rather the flat roof of a low 
building, eighteen or twenty feet above the level of the adjacent 
street We ascended to it, in all our visits, by a flight of steps 
from the street leading to the southernmost entrance of the Haram. 
Mr. Wolcott was led to undertake anew the enterprise thus aban- 
doned by us ; and in carrying it out he displayed a spirit of perse- 
verance and resolute intrepidity, worthy of all praise. The story 
is best told in his own words, under date of January 10th : 

" My interest was much excited by the notice in the Researches 
of the unexplored fountain under the Haram. On inquiring of our 
friends here, if there was any hope of getting permission to descend 
into the well described, they observed justly, that Muslim prejudice 
was now more violent than when you were here, and that it was 
out of the question. I felt a desire, nevertheless, to see the well, 
and called on the bath-keeper, who conducted me to it A little 
conversation with him satisfied me, that he would never facilitate 
any attempt to explore it 

" I visited the well again the next day, and found two men draw- 
ing water for the bath, which they poured into an adjacent cistern. 
They were Fellahs from Kefr Selw&n, and told me that they 
worked here by day, and returned to their village at evening. They 
were very civil, and offered me some of the water to drink, remark- 
ing that it was like that in the fountain of Siloam ; which was evi- 
dent to the taste." 

After several visits to the well, Mr. W. succeeded in making 
a private arrangement to descend into it; though he was not 
able to prevail on any one to descend with him. Accordingly, on 
the 5th of January, he repaired to the place, with only a servant 
boy, taking with him a rope and pulley, and found there persons 
ready to let him down. " To one end of my rope they attached 

* Vol I. p. 608 sq. 
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one of their large leathern buckets, which they let down and filled, 
to serve in part as a counterpoise. Having prepared myself and 
adjusted the rope, I lighted one of my candles, and commenced the 
descent. The entrance is not quite two feet square, and so con- 
tinues for a few feet, when it suddenly expands, and the remainder 
of the passage I should judge to be twelve feet square. I was let 
down too rapidly to scrutinize closely ; but all that I could distin- 
guish appeared to be solid rock, and the faces were hewn square. 
On meeting the bucket, I found it streaming at a dozen apertures, 
and for the rest of the way was under a cold shower-bath, and 
could with difficulty keep my light without the circle of it Seve- 
ral feet above the water, I observed four arched recesses in the 
rock, opposite one another, each about two feet deep, six high and 
four wide. A little lower, six feet above the water, I noticed a 
door-way in the rock. On reaching the surface of the water, by 
the vibrations of the rope before I could gain a footing, my light 
was extinguished, and I was left in total darkness. I had previ- 
ously remarked beneath the door-way a shelving shallow side of the 
well, which I had reached before disengaging myself. My matches 
were yet dry, and I now lighted other candles, which I had brought. 

" I first mounted to the door- way, which was small and led to an 
arched chamber excavated in the rock, about fifteen feet in length 
and ten in breadth. Its height was but three or four feet ; and its 
floor was uneven and covered with loose fragments of rock. The 
ceiling or curvelinear arch, running lengthwise, was very regular 
and overlaid with stucco. As I turned to descend, I noticed that 
the excavation below, forming the water-basin, was more irregu- 
lar than above. There were no steps leading down; and the 
chamber did not seem to be constructed with any reference to the 
water. 

" On the other side, directly opposite, was the passage or chan- 
nel for the water. These were the only two openings from the 
well. I wished to ascertain their directions, and had brought a 
delicate pocket-compass, which was unfortunately injured in the 
descent, and I now found it to be useless. I regret this accident, 
as I could myself form no conjecture on the point ; and I think 
that any data which the natives can have, must be very uncertain. 

" I now descended into the water, the temperature of which was 

3* 
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much milder than I expected to find it at this season. The bottom 
of the well was uneven and gravelly. The average depth of the 
water was four and a half feet, and it was about the same in the 
passage. The entrance of the passage was more than ten feet high. 
I had just passed into it, when I came to an irregular opening, 
twenty feet high, and perhaps as long and broad. It had once 
been covered, in the direction of the passage, with an arch of hewn 
stone ; the lower parts of which remained, though their base was 
higher than the top of the present water-channel. I climbed up on 
the right, and looked over the portion of the wall remaining there ; 
but saw here, as above, nothing but the natural rock, within which 
the wall had been laid. Beyond this opening, the passage, which 
was two or three feet wide, was covered with stones laid trans- 
versely, leaving it about five feet high. It was not straight, though 
its general course was direct. The bottom was not flat, but termi- 
nated in a groove. The cutting was so uneven as to suggest the 
thought, that advantage might have been taken of a natural seam 
or fissure in the rock. The covering of the passage was laid with- 
out order, with occasional breaches running up three or four feet; 
and was evidently composed of the ruins of some other structure. 
There were ordinary hewn stones ; and then there was a section of 
polished marble shafts, half a foot in diameter, some of them square 
and fluted. In one place, the end of a granite column, a foot or 
more in diameter, had sunk obliquely into the passage ; and at that 
stage of the water could with difficulty be passed. I came 
at length to a well or basin in the passage, and could proceed 
no further. 

" There had been all the way but a few inches from the surface 
of the water to the top of the passage, barely enough to keep my 
head and carry my light between them. I had taken an India- 
rubber life-preserver, which I found serviceable ; without it, indeed, 
especially as I was alone, 1 should hardly have ventured so far. 
The opposite wall of the basin, which was apparently square and 
of the same width as the passage, now shut down before me ; and 
there was not here space enough above the water to allow me to 
reach and explore it thoroughly. Above, 1 could see only the face 
of the rock, and below, could only reach with my foot the rim of 
the basin, on a level with the bottom of the passage. One would 
naturally have inferred -* t this was the fountain-head. If it be a 
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mere descent to a lower gallery extending further, it can evidently 
be traversed only when the water is very low. I now measured 
with a rule the distance back to the well an d found it to be 
eighty feet. I may add, that this is the only actual measurement 
I took. I was prepared to make careful observations, but situated 
as I was, it was impossible. 

" I had taken five or six candles with me, anticipating a longer 
exploration. Reserving one of them, I now illuminated the pas- 
sage with the others ; and having taken my last view of it, leaving 
them burning there, I emerged into the well and prepared for the 
last stage — to be hauled up eighty-one feet by these Arabs. I 
gave the signal, and was started ; and had just reached the recesses 
above mentioned, when my light was again extinguished. My 
descent had been uniform, but I was necessarily drawn up at inter- 
vals, which caused a greater vibration. I spun around the dark 
vault, striking against one side and another, but so gently as to 
receive no injury. The excursion was soon finished ; and though 
I had not penetrated so far as I had hoped, yet I was happy to find 
myself again above ground, beneath the open heaven. 

u The impression which I have brought from the visit is, that 
this excavation was not originally a well. What connexion with 
a mere well have artificial recesses and chambers in a rock V It 
has a more general*resemblance to some of the spacious sepulchral 
excavations without the city. The walr] whose remains I noticed 
in the larger opening, I supposed at the time had been only a cov- 
ering for the passage ; but I am now inclined to the belief, that 
here was formerly a chamber arched and stuccoed like the one op- 
posite ; that its floor and door-way have been cut down to make a 
passage for the water, and perhaps a portion of its arch with its 
pillars used to form the present irregular covering of the channel ; 
and that the area between the chambers has been hollowed into a 
basin for the water. This thought did not occur to me during the 
examination ; and I do not submit the opinion with confidence. 
And if the passage extends further, it must be fully explored be- 
fore any just conclusion can be come at 

1 Yet the well of Job, far down as having in its lower part a grotto 

in the valley below, has traces of or chamber walled up, from which 

ornamental arches in its masonry ; the water strictly issues. See Bibl. 

and an Arabian writer describes it Res. I. pp. 491, 492. — Ed. 
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" I am sorry thus to increase doubt, where I had hoped to throw 
light The principal thing that I conceive I have done, is to de- 
monstrate the impossibility of a satisfactory examination, except 
when the water is at the lowest point, near the close of the dry 
season." 

Thus far Mr. Wolcott. It is indeed greatly to be regretted, that 
an enterprise so intrepidly undertaken, should not have been 
crowned with more success. The result is, unquestionably, to in- 
crease our doubt and perplexity. If the excavation were originally 
a well, how are we to* account for the chambers and the later 
walls of masonry and the ceiling of columns, which certainly could 
not have been laid when there was water in the passage 7 Or if 
it were not originally a well, whence comes the present copi- 
ous volume of water ? Future researches may perhaps decide the 
question, if made in the month of September or October. 

The distance of the well from the adjacent entrance of the Ha- 
ram, Mr. W. found, by measurement, to be one hundred and twen- 
ty-four feet ; instead of one hundred and thirty-five feet, as given 
in the Researches. 1 This error was mine; and probably arose 
from the fact that the distance was measured only by paces ; which 
ought indeed to have been mentioned. — If then Mr. Wolcott reached 
the end of the passage at the distance of eighty feet from the well ; 
it follows, that this fountain is not under the Haram at all, and ap- 
parently had nothing to d© with the Jewish temple ; being outside 
of the enclosure and more than forty feet distant from the wall. 

In this connexion I may add, that when in Jerusalem it was 
spoken of as a common report among the natives, that there 
is a spot near the Damascus gate, without the city, where in a 
still time, by putting the ear near to the ground, the trickling or 
murmur of a subterranean water-course can be heard. Mr. Wol- 
cott also met with the same report, with the addition, that the 
sound could be heard only at night. Now this spot is in the de- 
pression or valley which extends down from the Damascus gate 
along the west side of the Haram ; in or near which same hollow 
is also4he fountain above described. Whether this report, if estab- 
lished, would have any bearing on this fountain or on Siloam, must 
be left to future investigations. 

1 Vol I. p. 509. 
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Fortress Antonio. A new view was taken of this fortress in the 
Biblical Researches, 1 making it coextensive from W. to E. with 
the area of the temple ; from which it was separated by a massive 
wall, while it was bounded on the north by the deep fosse now 
known as Bethesda. At that time I had the strong impression, 
that the eastern wall of the present enclosure of the Haram, to- 
wards its northern part, projected beyond the rest, and thereby 
afforded a corporation of the same theory ; presenting probably 
the foundations of the southeastern tower described by Josephus. 
But as I had no note of the circumstance, and did not wish to build 
on mere impressions, nothing was said respecting it. The follow- 
ing notice of Mr. Wolcott supplies the omission : 

" The foundations of the N. E. corner of the area of the Haram, 
appear to have been those of a tower. The stones are ancient and 
massive ; and on the east side for the length of eighty-four feet, 
project several feet from the line of the Haram wall. Those on 
the north side, between the corner and the fosse, are of the same 
age and size. The appearance indicates a tower, forming a part 
of the ancient fortress Antonia." 

Ancient Second Wall. Of this wall, which, according to Jose- 
phus, ran from the gate of Gennath in a circular course to the fort- 
ress Antonia, we were able to find no traces except probably 
the two massive ancient towers adjacent to the Damascus gate.* 
Further search was made by Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping, and 
with better success ; as appears from the following extract : 

" We thought that we discovered other traces [of the second 
wall] ; particularly in the angle which the present wall makes, 
near the Latin convent. Here are the remains of a wall, built of 
large hewn and bevelled stones ; and near by are blocks so large 
that we at first took them to be the natural rock, but which on 
closer examination appear to have been bevelled, though now dislo- 
cated. These, with the large amount of foundation rubbish lying 
within the wall at this point, might mark this as the site of one of 
the ancient towers in the second wall ; built, according to Jose- 
phus, with immense stones and solid. An unusual proportion of 
the stones in the present wall between the northwest corner of 
the city and the Damascus gate, and also of those in the adjacent 
buildings, are ancient and bevelled ; and we could hardly resist 

1 Vol. I. p. 431 sq. a Ibid. pp. 461-4. 
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the impression, that this had been nearly the course of some ancient 
wall." If the remains thus described belonged to a wall, as is pro* 
bable, it could of course have been no other than the second wall 
of Josephus. 

Former Tower in the JV*. W* Corner of the City. The remains 
of this tower, or bastion, are described in the Researches 1 " as con- 
sisting of a large square area, or platform, built up solidly of rough 
stones, fifteen or twenty feet in height, and paved qp the top." At 
the southwest corner of it, near the ground, " three courses of large 
bevelled stones, rough hewn, pass into the mass diagonally, in such 
a way as to show that they lay here before the tower and bastion 
were built." These we referred to the ancient third wall of Jo- 
sephus, the foundations of which we could trace from near this 
point to a considerable distance northwards, outside of the city. 

To our account of this ruin, Mr. Wolcott adds the following: 
" Besides the bevelled stones described in the southwest corner, a 
doorway in the northwest corner leads into a small room, in which 
are four similar layers ; and these, like the former, do not seem to 
have been disturbed. Mr. Tipping refers them to the age of the 
ancient wall. The site is perhaps the highest in the city ; and a 
strip of the Dead Sea is visible from the present summit The na- 
tive name of the ruin is KcU'at Yellftd." Messrs. Wolcott and Tip- 
ping were somewhat doubtful, whether the layers of large stones 
inside " belonged to the ancient second or third wall." 

Mr. Wolcott suggests, whether this point may not have been the 
position of the tower of Psephinos, described by Josephus ; remark- 
ing that the ancient wall appears to have here formed a right angle. 
But the position assigned by Josephus to that tower, was the north- 
west corner of the city, as inclosed by Agrippa's or the third wall, 
— a point much farther towards the north, as is shown by the re- 
maining traces of that wall. 3 

Jlncient Khdn. During our visit to the well, connected with the 
fountain near the Haram, I recollect noticing a large oblong open 
court, with traces of ruined buildings. I am not sure whether this 
is the same described by Mr. Wolcott in the following paragraph : 

" Passing north of the court just mentioned, I was struck with the 
appearance of its southern side ; and think it deserves a passing 
notice. Its foundations are the bevelled stones of Jewish archi- 

1 Vol. I. p. 471. a Ibid. p. 458, 465 sq. 
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tecture; and three massive arches lead beneath a terrace supported 
by twenty-four columns of masonry. The plan was too extensive 
for a private edifice ; and I found on inquiry, that it was known as 
a ruined KJidn, by the two names of Khan Emir Hassan, and Kh&n 
Otuz Bir. It probably belonged to the early days of the Muslim 
conquest; and is one of the most compact ancient substructures 
within the city. It is in the centre of the block, a few feet south 
of west from the well, and west of the Grand Mosk. It commu- 
nicates at present with no street; and descending into the court, 
although in the heart of the city, I seemed to be in entire seclusion. 5 ' 

Aqueduct from Solomon's Pools. The account of this aqueduct, 
so far as we saw it, is given in the Researches. 1 Unfortunately, 
under the pressure of such a multiplicity of objects, and not then 
being fully aware of its antiquity and former importance to the city, 
we neglected to inquire out its course after entering the city, or its 
point of termination in the Haram. When afterwards the subject 
came up, in preparing the work in Berlin, I keenly felt this defi- 
ciency ; which, of course, could there be supplied only by the con- 
jecture, that the aqueduct was carried along within the city under 
the eastern side of Zion, and that it probably passed into the Haram 
over the mound which we noticed at the northeast corner of the 
same hill. It is gratifying to find this point rendered certain by the 
examination of Mr. Wolcott, writing under date of Jan. 25th : 

" We were one day examining the remains of the arch in the 
western wall of the Haram, when we passed to the opposite side 
of the valley, near where the bridge may be supposed to have ter- 
minated. A few feet north of this spot, we observed a passage, 
eight or ten feet high at its entrance, though soon contracting, cut 
in the solid rock, which here forms the [perpendicular] western side 
of the Tyropoeon and the eastern brow of Zion. On approaching 
and entering it, we perceived occasional cavities in the bottom, 
broken through the earthen pipes of an ancient aqueduct, which 
we recognized as the one that connects the Pools in Bethlehem 
with the Haram. Supposing that a passage, thus opening into the 
valley, and visible to every passer by, was already well understood, 
we examined it no further at this time. 2 But on turning to the 

I Vol. I. p. 514 sq. ine it further, probably for reasons 

I I have a distinct recollection of similar to those assigned in the text 
tikis opening ; but we did not exam- above. — Ed. 
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Researches, I perceived that the course of the aqueduct within the 
city was apparently unknown to any traveller; and found, on 
inquiry, that it was also unknown to the Frank residents. I observed, 
moreover, that in the published plans of the city, the direction 
assigned to it was conjectural and mistaken. We then decided to 
explore it thoroughly ; and first traced it without the walls. Its 
course is marked not only by the stones with which it is built, but 
also by occasional openings into the pipes. Both of these indicate 
the very spot where it passes under the city wall, about one hun- 
dred feet west of the point designated on Catherwood's Plan, (which 
takes it into the valley,) and perhaps three hundred feet east of that 
marked in the Plan which accompanies the Researches. It is di- 
rectly south of the passage which we had seen cut in the rock ; to 
which we traced it at intervals within the city. The section in the 
rock extends fifty feet or more, which I passed through ; and the 
aqueduct is then supported for an equal distance by a wall of ma- 
sonry fifteen feet high against the face of the rock, when it again 
passes into the hill and beneath the dwellings which cover it. A 
small passage is built with stones over the pipes ; and its cobwebs 
had never been disturbed. I entered with a light one hundred feet ; 
but chose not to proceed further alone. Mr. Tipping and myself 
together afterwards penetrated forty feet beyond ; and were then 
stopped by some modern masonry under which the pipes continue. 
The passage is very narrow, and some parts of it we crawled 
through with great difficulty. But it would have well repaid fur- 
ther toil, if we could have reached the ancient reservoirs of the 
temple. Our general course had been northwest (?), and we had 
now traced the aqueduct four or five hundred feet within the city 
along the side of Zion, and bearing towards the ridge which crosses 
the Tyropoeon ; through which it evidently passes into the Haram, 
as suggested in the Researches. The street which leads down di- 
rectly from the southern end of the Bazars to the Haram, termi- 
nating in its principal western entrance, is on the summit of this 
ridge, descending towards the Haram the whole distance." 

Mr. Wolcott suggests, that this last remark may serve to cor- 
rect the general statement made in the Researches, 1 as to the 

1 Vol. I. p. 394. 
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western entrances of the Harara, viz. that they all " are reached 
by an ascent, and some of them at least by steps." This does not 
hold true of the entrance from the street passing across the mound. 1 

Vaults in Bdhesda, so called. This deep ancient fosse and re- 
servoir, called by the natives Birket Isrdil, is described in the 
Researches.* At the southwest corner two lofty arched vaults ex- 
tend in westward, side by side, under the houses which now cover 
that part They are much filled up ; yet I was able to measure 
a hundred feet within the northern one, without reaching the end 
Mr. Wolcott writes as follows : 

"The southern vault extends one hundred and thirty feet; and the 
other apparently the same. At the extremity of the former was an 
opening for drawing up water. The vaults are stuccoed, and were 
probably constructed when the fosse was converted into a reservoir." 

Pool of Bat/isheba. To the short notice of this " mere pit," 
near the Y&fa gate, given in the Researches,' there is appended in 
a note the testimony of Monro and Schubert ; the former of whom 
speaks of it as " an oblong pit lined coarsely with small stones," 
while the latter affirms that " the architecture and the size of the 
stones seem to belong to the works of the ancient Jerusalem." I 
'was not then able to say which of these statements was most 
correct But Mr. Wolcott has the following remark : " The former 
(Monro) is correct ; there is nothing large or ancient about it, — 
an insignificant trench, not worthy of a place in the text of the 
Researches." 

Excavations on Mount Zion. In the Researches notice was 
taken of two excavations made on Mount Zion ; one in laying the 

1 In the Researches (I. p. 398), it once, and did not then note, that the 
is said that this mound " is probably top of the ridge was occupied by a 
rubbish, the accumulation of ages ; street At that time we had no 
though the houses in the vicinity suspicion of the nature of the mound, 
prevented us from ascertaining or of its connexion with the amis* 
whether it extends quite across the duct ; all this occurred to me after- 
valley." This last remark, as it wards at Berlin ; where, of course, 
stands, may seem unintelligible; I had only imperfect notes of an im- 
since one of the chief streets passes perfect observation. Hence the 
over the whole length of the mound mention of the houses; which it 
into the Haram. But in passing now appears have nothing to do 
down this street, one is not usually with the matter, 
aware of the mound at all ; and the * Vol. I. p. 434. 
other street, which crosses it from ' Vol I. p. 486. 
north to south, we traversed only 

4 
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foundations of new barracks south of the castle, and the other for 
those of a new Synagogue in the Jews' quarter. 1 It was reported 
that many remains of walls and buildings, and also of marble and 
columns, had been discovered ; which, however, we did not see. 
Mr. Wolcott, in a letter dated Oct 1st, 1842, speaks of similar 
excavations for the foundations of the English church now build- 
ing, situated on the northeastern slope of Zion, where the hill falls 
off to the valley of the Tyropceon. It is to be hoped that the full 
details of these interesting excavations will be given to the public 
by the architect. Mr. Wolcott writes as follows : 

" The excavations which have been found necessary in laying 
the foundations of the Anglican church in Jerusalem, show on 
what a vast accumulation of rubbish even the higher parts of the 
modern city have been built The shaft which was sunk before I 
left Jerusalem, struck, far below the surface, upon an ancient solid 
wall. At the depth of thirty or forty feet bevelled building stones 
were found ; and shortly before my departure the capitals of two 
large columns were thrown out One of them, I think, was pure 
Doric, and the other apparently Jewish, with a tracery of vines, of 
the age, perhaps, of the ornamental work about the Tomb of 
Helena. I saw in the possession of the architect, Mr. Johns, frag- 
ments of similar sculpture, which were found in laying the founda- 
tions of a convent ; on one of which, I remember, was carved a 
fish, with other designs. These discoveries, it seems, continue as 
they proceed. In a recent letter from Mr. Whiting, he remarks, 
4 Mr. Johns, in sinking his foundation-pits, which are not yet 
finished, has come upon a curious ancient passage, — whether an 
aqueduct, or sewer, or merely a secret subterranean passage, I do 
not know. It is about six feet high and two broad. Mr. Johns 
followed it southwards some one hundred and seventy feet, and 
northwards from the pit twenty or thirty feet, where it was walled 
up. It is at the depth of thirty or thirty-five feet below the sur- 
face. If all Jerusalem were dug over, as they are digging this part 
of Mount Zion, we should have some rare discoveries.' " 

Tomb ofJlbsalom. According to Mr. Wolcott the present na- 
tive name of this monument in the valley of Jehoshaphat, is Tantur 
F&radn* 

1 Bibl. Rea. I. pp. 360, 459. * Ibid. I. p. 517 aq. 
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Tombs of the Judges. The account of these in the Researches l 
was not drawn up from any minute examination or any measure- 
ments of our own. The description of the first and largest room 
is correct so far as it goes. As to the rest, Mr. Wolcott gives the 
following as a more exact description; beginning immediately 
after the quotation from Sandys respecting the side of the room 
4 cut full of holes in manner of a dove-house :' 

u The upper crypts open out into regular arches, or arched re- 
cesses, three feet deep, each including three or four. On the east 
and south sides of the antechamber, doorways lead to two other 
apartments, each about eight feet square ; the former of which has 
crypts on three of its sides like those in the anteroom, and the 
latter has only the lower rows with nothing but the arched re- 
cesses above. At the southwest corner of the anteroom, a few 
steps lead down through the floor to an irregular apartment, about 
twelve feet square under it, without niches. A similar -passage in 
the northeast corner of the anteroom leads down eastward into a 
room five feet square j from which there is a passage eastward 
into a still lower apartment ten feet square, differing from the others 
in having on three sides the upper tiers of crypts alone, with the 
arched recesses. 9 ' 

It is suggested in the Researches, that there may perhaps be 
passages down from the remaining corners of the large room. 
Mr. Wolcott ascertained that there is none in one of these corners, 
and probably none in the other. His more accurate description 
explains the statements of Cotovicus and Doubdan. 9 

Tomb of Helena. This mausoleum, heretofore commonly known 
as the Tombs of the Kings, is fully described, and its connexion with 
Helena vbdicated, in the Researches. 8 Our own fruitless attempt 
at further examination, as also that of Irby and Mangles, are there 
detailed. A renewed attempt is thus narrated by Mr. Wolcott : 

" A quotation in the Researches from Irby and Mangles/ 
seemed to give encouragement that there might be another set of 
apartments connected with the tomb, and another entrance. Mr. 
Tipping accordingly hired two workmen to clear away the rubbish 

1 Vol. I. pp. 527, 528. 8 Vol. I. pp. 528-538. 

• Referred to in Bibl. Res. I. p. 4 Vol. I. p. 533. 
528, n.1. 
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again from the opposite side of the portico, assisted by our man 
Yftsuf, who was also with the party which you employed. The 
work was done in a few hours. We found the block which the 
first party describe, over the supposed entrance. On reaching its 
upper surface, Y&suf said that this was as low as you excavated. It 
is an irregular stone, three or four feet square, and seems to have 
been broken away from the front of the portico. We removed it, 
but found no opening beneath it ; and laid bare the rock for several 
feet, without discovering any trace of a passage. None probably 
ever existed. This supposition is confirmed by the appearance of 
the rock, which on this side is less firm and compact, and less suit- 
able for excavation, than the opposite portion; as is apparent from 
the face of it, both in the portico and in the court" 

At the eastern end of the broad trench on the south of the court 
of tins tomb, forming an approach to its entrance, 1 a small opening 
is visible in the face of the rock, leading into an excavated cham- 
ber. This we entered so far as to perceive that the room was 
large and empty; but did not examine it further, and, among the 
multitude of similar phenomena, we made no note of it Messrs. 
Wolcott and Tipping explored it, and found an apartment thirty feet 
by twenty-five. " On the eastern and southern sides have been cut 
deep channels, the former seven and the latter four feet wide, 
separated by a small strip of the rock, in which a narrow passage 
has been cut. The remainder of the apartment consists of the 
natural rock, cut into broad steps or offsets, leading down to the 
eastern channel ; a portion of the rock remaining in the middle as 
a support. The whole apartment was stuccoed. We were at a 
loss to assign its use ; but concluded it to have been a bath." It 
is difficult, however, to see what a bath could have to do in con- 
nexion with the Tomb of Helena ; and just as difficult to give any 
other probable explanation of the purpose of this chamber. 

Tombs of the Prophets. These tombs on the Mount of Olives 
were not visited by us, but are briefly described in the Researches 
from the accounts of Doubdan and Pococke.* Mr. Wolcott furnishes 
the following description of them. 

" The entrance to these tombs is through a hole in the rock 
above, into a circular apartment, about twenty feet in diameter; a 

4 Bibl. Res. Vol. I. p. 529, » Vol. I. p. 539. 
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side entrance to which is blocked up. Two passages lead from it, 
(and a third appears to have been walled up, extending thirty feet 
each, in a direct line. Between them run two galleries in concentric 
curves, one at their extreme end, the other in the middle. When 
free from rubbish, they are about ten feet high and six broad, arched 
and stuccoed. The outer gallery is one hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, and contains the niches, thirty-two in number, extending 
outwards on the level of its floor, on the further side. Two small 
chambers open into it, containing half a dozen niches. A narrow 
excavation leading from the most northern passage, terminates at 
the distance of more than one hundred feet, in a clayey, friable soil ; 
which is perhaps the reason that the galleries were not continued. 

" These could not have been the * subterraneous chambers' men- 
tioned by Dr. Clarke ; which, moreover, were * on the very pinnacle 
of the mountain.' The crypt which he describes at length, was a 
mere cistern. On the southern summit of the Mount of Olives are 
three or four precisely like it, about twenty feet deep, connected 
probably with former buildings here, of which there are traces. A 
few paces lower, between them and the tombs, is still another, ten 
feet deeper. They are similar to those which abound north of the 
city ; and inferior to some of them. We came across a large one 
in that quarter, supported by arches. The attempt of Dr. Clarke 
to connect a common cistern with the idolatry of Solomon and the 
worship of Ashtaroth, devoting learned notes to the discussion, and 
sending travellers in pursuit of Pagan remains upon Mount Olivet, 
is most unpardonable." 1 

Ridge East of Scopus. The following is an extract from Mr. 
Wolcott's journal. 

" March 3d. Crossing to-day the ridge between Scopus and the 
Mount of Olives, and recollecting the search which had been made 
for the site of Nob, 8 1 asked a Fellah whom I saw at work, if there 
were any ruins in the vicinity. He said that there were; and con- 
ducted me along an ancient road near the summit, which brought 
us to a ruined oil-press. This he said marked the site of the vil- 
lage, the name of which was Khiirazeh. The remains consist 
merely of a circular stone trough and a section of a large column. 

1 Compare the similar remarks in * Bibl. Res. II. p. 150. 

Bibl.Res.1. p. 689, note 3. 

4 # 
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I saw no traces of foundations. From this point, only the western 
half of the city is visible. 1 

'Amw&s, EmmauSy i. e. Nicopolis. This place we saw from Tell 
es-S&fieh, but not afterwards. On our map it is laid down on the 
south of the road from Y&fa to Jerusalem, on the authority of 
Prokesch and others. But the text holds of it the following lan- 
guage : " It is said by some to lie about one hour from L&trdn to- 
wards the south ; while other information places it ten or fifteen 
minutes north of L&trdn, towards Y&lo." 2 

Mr. Wolcott communicates the following remark, under date of 
Jan. 11th : " I am reminded to tell you, that Mr. Tipping says you 
have put down Emmaus ('Amw&s) on the map in the wrong posi- 
tion, south of the Jerusalem road, instead of north of it, where he 
found it last week." 

IV. Excursion to the Convent of Mar Sara, Jericho, etc. 

This excursion was made by Mr. Wolcott on horseback ; and 
his account of it, though occupied with minute topographical de- 
tails, is yet important, as fixing for the first time the relative posi- 
tion of the celebrated Convent of M&r S&ba ; and also as giving a 
view of the nature of the country and the character of the different 
routes between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. These details refer to a 
part of the country which Mr. Smith and myself did not visit ; and 
thus help to fill out and correct our map. The bearings were taken 
with an accurate compass and with great care. The narrative is 
chieBy in his own words. 

" Feb. 10£A, 1842. Left Jerusalem on an excursion to the Jordan 
and Dead Sea. At 12.50 we were at the elbow of the valley be- 
low the well of Job, where the Wady el-Wezy comes in from the 
west. Our course was now E. by S. along the bed of Wady en- 
N&r, the continuation of the Kidron. At one o'clock we reached 
the mouth of Wady Kaddum, coming down from the N. N. E. 
This forms the eastern boundary of the Mount of Offence; and the 
road to Bethany winds around its head. 8 Five minutes later we 
had the ruined Muslim village Beit Sahdr on our right, on the north 

1 From Kharozeh the Wely on * Bibl. Ree. III. p. 30. Compare 
the Mount of Olives bore S. 11° E. II. p. 363. 
HippicuB, the tower, S. 24° W. Mbid. II. p, 100. 
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side of a small Wady coming in from the west. 1 I observed here a 
few large sepulchral excavations and cisterns, and several fragments 
of columns, with an occasional hewn stone, scattered among the 
ruins of a score of modern dwellings. 

" Here the path left the channel of the valley, and proceeded 
along the hill-side on the left At 1.30 we were opposite the 
mouth of Wady Stir B&hil, coming down from the village of that 
name in the W. S. W. Five minutes later we came out at the head 
of Wady el-Leb&n, down which our road lay on a course E. S. E. 
entering again at two o'clock the Wady en-N&r a little north- 
east of Deir Ibn Obeid on the opposite hills. Our course now be* 
came E. by S. and then E. At three o'clock we came to the point 
where the Wady en-N&r suddenly breaks down between high rocky 
ledges of a most picturesque appearance, above which the path 
follows it on the right, E. and S. At 3.15 we reached Deir M&r 
S&ba, on the western brink of the Wady ; which a little lower 
down again runs E. The clefts in the rocks below the convent were 
once the retreats of monks ; and the Wady in this neighbourhood 
(but not elsewhere) takes the additional name of er-R&hib, i. e. 
Monks' Valley. The building is a large irregular pile, protected 
at the exposed points by a strong wall. The establishment is in a 
prosperous condition ; and the accommodations offered to the travel- 
ler are superior to any other I have met with in the country. I 
ascended the highest Tell in the vicinity in half an hour from the 
convent ; and took the beariags given below. 2 The view of the 
Frank Mountain was cut off by an intervening ridge. 

" Feb. 1 1f A. Left M&r S&ba at 7.15, retracing the path of yester- 
day to the commencement of the rocky ledges, and then ascending 
Wady Bir el-Kulab on a N. E. course. This Wady is so called 
from a well of that name not far above its mouth. We crossed the 
heads of some small Wadys running S. E. into el-Bdkei'a, a large 
uneven depression or valley lying between these hills and those 

1 This is the Beit Sfchtir el-Mus- * From this Tell the convent bore 

limln of the Lists, Bibl. Res. App. p. S. 53°E. Jebei Kurn SCirtabeh N. 

122. The other Beit S&hftr is on 24° E. North end of the Dead Sea 

the map, S. E. of Bethlehem.— N. 80*° E. Bir ez-Za'ferAneh S. 

From Beit SAhftr the Weiy on the 49|° W. Wely on Mount of Olives 

Mount of Olives bore N. 12|° E. N.35*° W.— [ForMfcrSAbaseePo- 

Deir Ibn Obeid S. 35° E. Jerusa- cocke II. p. 34. Chateaubriand Itin. 

lem, el-Bftb D*Ad, N. 371° W. L p. 447, Paris 1837.— Ed. 
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which skirt the Dead Sea ; resembling in this respect the country 
further south. At 8.25 we saw Jebel Kurn Sfirtdbeh bearing N. 
N. E. Ten minutes later we descended Wady el-Ghtir&beh run- 
ning east, and at 9.05 reached its mouth in el-Btikei'a. Our course 
was now £. N. E. along the side and across the head of this plain 
or valley. At 10 o'clock we entered from the plain the head of 
Wady Kuneitirah, narrow and winding, with the dry bed of a 
water-course, breaking down in half an hour into a deep chan- 
nel on the left of the path. 1 Its general direction was E. N. E. 
At 10.45 we reached its mouth, which is wider, in the plain one 
hour from the north point of the Dead Sea, which here bore E. 
by S. The bed of the water-course continues across the plain to 
the sea. 

" After visiting the Dead Sea and the Jordan, we encamped 
near Jericho, on the northwest. Ibrahim Pasha on his retreat 
from Damascus, near the close of 1840, having been attacked by 
the Arabs in crossing the Jordan, sent a detachment of his army 
and razed Jericho to the ground. It is now an uninhabited ruin. 

" Feb. 12th. Leaving our place of encampment at 8.40, we 
reached the mouth of Wady el-Kelt, from which Jericho bears E. 
and began to ascend the southern mountain on a S. W. course. 
We came to the top at 9 o'clock, having the deep valley at a little 
distance on our right, with a small stream of water in it ; and on 
our left a deep branch of the Wady Dabds el-Abed running S. and 
soon entering the main Wady of that name, which runs E. 
After fifteen minutes we crossed the head of this latter valley ; and 
at 9.25 entered the small Wady el-Kh&n, and ascended it about W. 
reaching at 10.30 its head and the ruined KMns, from which it 
takes its name, viz. Kh&n Hildhrftr, on a hill on the right with 
a trench cut around it in the rock ; and Kh&n es-Sahil at the 
western base of the hill. 8 

" Descending on a S. W. course and crossing the heads of two 
small Wadys, we entered Wady Sidr at 11 o'clock (running S. 
E. from that point), and ascended it S. W. for ten minutes. Then, 
crossing an undulating tract, we entered at 11.30 the Wady el- 

1 This is the Pass Kuneitirah of 75° W.— [This KhAn was seen by 
the Bibl. Ffes. II. p. 269. us from et-Taiyibeh, bearing S. 15* 

2 From Khkn Hiidhrur the W&- E. Bibl. Res. II. p. 122, n. 1.— Ed. 
ly on the Mount of Olives bore S. 
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H6dh ; and ascending along its dry bed W. and S. W. we passed 
at 12.25 the fountain and ruined Kb&n of the same name. 
The Wady still ascends in the same direction, with the path above 
it on the right, till it terminates ten minutes before reaching Beth- 
any ; where we arrived at 12.45." 

V. Excursion to Hebron, Cabmel, and Sebbeh or Masada. 

This excursion, made on horseback by Messrs. Wolcott and Tip- 
ping, is interesting and important Besides fixing the sites of sev- 
eral ancient places by the way, the travellers were the first in 
modern times to visit Sebbeh, the ancient Masada, the celebrated 
fortress of Herod the Great, overhanging the Dead Sea ; where 
occurred the horrid act of self-immolation, by which nearly a 
thousand persons perished voluntarily, rather than fall into the 
hands of their Roman conquerors. 1 

We saw the spot from 'Ain Jidy, and examined it carefully with 
our telescopes ; and were able afterwards to identify it with Ma- 
sada. 1 But we were unable to visit it ; and it is therefore matter 
of gratification that our remarks gave occasion for the successful 
excursion, the result of which I am here permitted to lay before 
the public. The communication is addressed by Mr. Wolcott to 
the Rev. E. Smith. I give it mainly in the author's own words ; 
remarking simply, that the reader will be able, for the most part, 
to trace the route upon our map. 

Sebbeh, Masada, March 14th, 1842. 
"Mr Dear Sie: 

u I have reached in my wanderings a point of some interest to 
yourself; and therefore date you a few lines from it. I am writing 
beneath the ample tent which was so long the home of Dr. Robin- 
son and yourself; and while you may be pleased to learn that it has 
been again ' pitched towards Sodom,' I regret that you are not with 
it, on an excursion which you would improve and enjoy so highly.* 

" I am in company with Mr. Tipping, an English amateur- 
sketcher, whom you have met, and who, you are aware, is visiting 

1 Joseph. B. J. VIL 8. 2 sq. Bibl. from BeirAt in 1838, was transmit- 

Res. II. p. 240 sq. ted to the Rev. Mr. Lanneau in Je- 

9 Bibl. Res. ib. pp. 239, 240. rusalem, for the use of the mission. 

'This tent, on our departure —Ed. 
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the country with a view to obtain illustrations for a new transla- 
tion of Josephus. His object naturally drew him hither ; and fur- 
nished me with a favourable opportunity of visiting a deeply inter- 
esting portion of Palestine. His sketches are strikingly faithful, 
and will be an invaluable acquisition to the forthcoming publica- 
tion. It is an interesting fact, that they will equally illustrate the 
Biblical Researches, — a work to which he freely acknowledges 
his obligations as a guide to the most important subjects for his 
pencil, and among others to the one which we have now reached. 

" As we were to travel much of the way on an unexplored route, 
I felt desirous of contributing what I could to the important object 
of your journeyings, the illustration of Sacred Geography. I have 
accordingly made some observations in those places which you did 
not visit. I was able to borrow in Jerusalem a valuable compass ; 
and having a perfect instrument, I have taken our bearings with 
the minutest care. 

" We applied for an escort to Sheikh Hamdan, the political head 
of the Ta'&mirah Arabs, who sent us his brother and your friend 
the Khatib with four men. We started about noon on the 7th 
inst. on horseback, and encamped the first night at the Pools of 
Solomon ; examining on our way the remains of an ancient aque- 
duct lying in the fork of the roads to Jerusalem, near the Tomb of 
Rachel. The channel for the water was cut in the stones ; and it 
was carried up the ascent. Over it a massive wall was built, the 
stones of which are ancient and bevelled. It is older than the pre- 
sent aqueduct, which is laid with earthen pipes, and carried around 
the hill. We did not trace its termination ; but supposed that the 
two connected the same points ; the modern structure here devi- 
ating from the course of the ancient. We examined, at the Pools, 
the ' Sealed Fountain,' so called ; and observed that its principal 
stones corresponded with those of this ancient aqueduct. In the 
evening the Khatib came to our tent; and seemed not a little in* 
terested by my telling him that his name was in the book before 
me, and translating to him a passage or two. He has a distinct 
recollection of your party, and has frequently inquired after you. 1 

1 The following bearings were 634° E. Convent of St George, 

taken from the hill-Bide a quarter of near, N. 194° £. Convent in Beth*. 

a mile from the Pools, which bore lehem, N. 76° £. 
S. 71J° £. viz. Frank Mountains. 
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Btreikut. " We went the next day (March 8th) to tf rt&s ; and 
proceeding thence on a S. W. course through several small 
Wadys, and passing Kflsr el-Ben&t, reached in three quarters of an 
hour the summit of a ridge commanding a wide prospect, with a 
ruined village at the opposite base, five minutes distant, to which 
we descended. Its name is Mersi'a. The foundation walls are 
standing, covering an area of two or three acres ; and we noticed 
among them a millstone and a few cisterns. It is on a gentle emi- 
nence, with a plain or broad valley of the same name before it on 
the east, running from north to south, and seems to have been 
compactly built 

" Our course now became S. S. W. and passing Kttl'at el-Fah- 
meh, we reached in twenty minutes a broad open valley running 
north. I asked the Khattb its name, and he replied, ' Wady Be* 
reikfit' Is not this ' the valley o/Berachah unto this day ?" The 
suggestion of the identity of the names in the Researches had 
attracted us this way ;* but we were ignorant of the names of the 
vallies in the vicinity, and had not inquired for them. The iden- 
tity was rendered more striking by the Sheikh's immediately 
adding, that it bore this name only opposite the village, and was 
called by a different one below where it turns S. E. viz. Wady 
Khanztreh. The ruined town lies on its western side, on a small 
eminence, with a higher one on the south ; and covers three or 
four acres. We counted ten cisterns, some of them very large, on 
which it seems to have depended for its water. It resembled the 
ruin we had just passed ; but was larger. Near its southern ex- 
tremity three or four of the foundation layers remained of a build- 
ing, the form of which denoted that it was not probably a private 
dwelling. The stones were bevelled, and of a larger size than 
appears to have been usual in the country towns. But the chief 
attraction to me was the pleasant valley, memorable as the scene 
of triumph and praise. 8 

Kufin. " Proceeding from Bereikftt W. S. W. and descend- 
ing into the bed of the large Wady north of Kftftn, in fifteen 
minutes we fell into the usual road from Bethlehem to Hebron. 

1 2 Chron. xx. 26. • Prom BereikAt, Beit FeijAr bore 

* VoL IL p. 189. S. 184° E .Beit Ummar S.641 W. 
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Ktifin is the identical place described in the Researches as Abu Fid. 1 
The two names are on the map, as of separate places. But the 
name Abu Fid is not in your Lists, and is an intruder ; neither of 
our Sheikhs had ever heard of it.* 

Rdmet el-Khulil. " It was a leading object with my companion 
to examine on the way the remarkable foundations in R&met el- 
KhQlil. 8 But the Khatib, to our surprise, had never heard the 
name. We consequently left our road too soon, and approached 
the spot from the east ; which I did not afterwards regret, as it led 
us to notice the ruins of the village, which surrounds the structure, 
before reaching it. The structure itself was, of course, a complete 
puzzle to us ; and the weather being unfavourable, we decided to 
visit the spot again. We observed a wall on the east end precisely 
like the two described ; it can be traced for several feet, and is then 
concealed by rubbish, as is the whole of the north side. The depth 
of the well, in the southwest angle, we ascertained to be twenty 
feet ; that of the water being five feet. 

" We found the direction of the large walls to differ somewhat 
from your statement. Judging from the eye, we thought they 
faced the cardinal points as nearly as possible, (that is W. and S., 
instead of N. W. and S. W. as in the Researches,) and applying 
the compass,. we found that the variation from due £. and N. lines 
was in each case less than 5°. I do not forget, that you made 
only a hurried examination while your animals were proceeding. 4 
The Khatib, on reaching the place, said that he was acquainted 
with it ; but knew it only as er-R&m. [Mr. Whiting visited the 
spot at a later period, and his guides called it er-R&meh.] 5 

" We repaired to the spot again the next day, and remarked, on 
approaching it from Hebron by the main road to Bethlehem, that 
the extent of the rums is even more evident from this quarter than 
from the other ; but the immense walls in the foreground here natu- 

1 Vol. I. p. 320. that we made no observation by 

* Hence the name and village the compass. — Ed. 

K&fln, as it now stands on the map, ' Our guide from Dhoherlyeh 
is to be struck out ; and the name added el-Khulil (Hebron) to this 
Kufln is to be inserted instead of latter name, making R&met el- 
Abu Fid. — Ed. KMU1, probably in order to distin- 

• Described in Bibl. Res. L pp. guish it from some other er-R&meh, 
317,318. perhaps the R&met el-'Amleh 

4 This is true ; and it is also true which occurs farther on.— Ed. 
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rally absorb the chief attention. The ruins lie on the south slope 
of a hill, with valleys on all sides except the west The whole 
area covered cannot be less than ten acres. The principal founda- 
tions lie N. and E. of the large walls, and several of the stones are 
bevelled. The surface is strewed with the Mosaic tesserae of an- 
cient pavements. From the walls there is a gradual ascent for 
about a quarter of a mile to the summit, which is covered with 
foundations, among which we noticed several fragments of columns. 
This point commands a fine view of the Mediterranean, through a 
gap in the hills in the N. W. On the top is a large cistern, exca- 
vated in the rock. We found but two other excavations, both 
small, which could have been cisterns; showing that the main 
supply of water was from wells or fountains. Opposite the site is 
an ancient road S. to Hebron, which we took on our return ; and 
another runs E. and W. at its foot. The former is on a ridge ; E. 
of which is the small parallel Wady Bes&tin. The broad valley 
which runs E. and W. in front of the site, bears the same name, 
er-R&meb.' 

" We have here, undoubtedly, the site of an ancient Ramah ; but 
this does not account for the immense foundations which lie there, 
forming certainly one of the most remarkable monuments in Pales- 
tine. Here are the solid walls of an enclosure, two hundred feet by 
one hundred and sixty, built with smooth hewn stones seventeen 
and fifteen feet in length and three in breadth, together with a cir- 
cular well, ten or twelve feet in diameter, built with hewn stones. 
If the structure is incomplete, for what purpose was it intended 
when finished ? Its position, facing the cardinal points, with a 
place as for a broad door-way in the west end, would suggest a 
church. But its form and general appearance were, in the judg- 
ment of my companion, fatal to such an hypothesis. Appearances 
are equally against the probability of its having been designed as 
a fortress ; as it is commanded by an eminence. But there is no 
evidence that it was ever intended to carry it higher. The upper 
surface has been graded in a way which slightly indicates the reverse ; 
and there are no remains around as of an unfinished building. The 
walls and the well, as they now exist, form a structure unique 

1 From the summit of er-RAm, N. 70° E. Beni Na'tm in full sight 
Hfilhtt bore N. 12° E. ShiyOkh S.44°E. 

5 
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indeed and anomalous; but not manifestly incomplete. This 
strengthens the supposition, that it was intended to be commemora- 
tive as a monument. But it is difficult to suppose it erected by the 
Jews in memory of Abraham, as suggested in the Researches; 1 
since, to say nothing of its position, or of the counter testimony of 
Josephus in respect to the patriarch's residence, it bears no marks 
whatever of Jewish architecture. My companion's artistical know- 
ledge was completely baffled ; and we left the spot perplexed. 

" I have remarked, that we returned to Hebron by an ancient 
road running south. After crossing the Wady, and ascending the 
gentle slope opposite, about a quarter of a mile south of the large 
walls, we passed a well on the left of our path, to which there was 
a descent by steps. I looked into it, and saw that it was an unu- 
sual structure, and that a light would be necessary to explore it 
thoroughly." 

Such is the graphic account given by Mr. Wolcott of this inter- 
esting spot and its antiquities. In connexion with these traces of 
an extensive ancient site, now bearing the name of er-R&m and 
er-R&meh, the idea was very naturally suggested to his mind, 
whether after all this might not have been the Ramah of the 
prophet Samuel ? or, at least, the city where he judged Israel, and 
where he died and was buried. 

The difficulties connected with the position of the Ramah of 
Samuel, are known to every one who has paid attention to the 
subject. His birth-place, Ramathaim-Zophim, or also Ramah, is 
said to have belonged to Mount Ephraim ;* and when Saul after- 
wards, in seeking his father's asses, has passed through Mount 
Ephraim and the land of Benjamin, he comes to the land of Zuph, 
where he visits Samuel in Ramah, is anointed by him king of Is- 
rael, and then in returning to Gibeah passes by the tomb of 
Rachel near Bethlehem. 8 The main difficulty is, to find for Ramah 
a position, which shall in any sense belong to Mount Ephraim, and 
shall at the same time be such that a person proceeding from it to 
Gibeah would not unnaturally pass near to Rachel's tomb. 

Monastic tradition has vibrated on this subject between a Ramah 
near to Lydda, and the lofty site now known as Neby Samwil 

1 Vol. I. p. 318. elsewhere called also Ramah, ib. i. 

2 1 Sam. i. 1. The same place 19. ii. 11. 

here called Ramathaim-Zophim is 8 1 Sam. c. ix. x. 
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northwest of Jerusalem. The former is assigned by Eusebius and 
Jerome in the fourth century, both as the city of Elkanah and 
Samuel, and the Arimathea of the New Testament. This last is 
not improbable ; but, in respect to the former, such a position sat- 
isfies neither of the conditions above pointed out. 1 As to Neby 
Samwil, it may be regarded as belonging to Mount Ephraim ; but 
its situation is utterly inconsistent with the idea of Saul's passing 
by the sepulchre of Rachel on the way to Gibeah. The difficulties 
in respect to both these positions are fully considered in the Bibli- 
cal Researches. 8 

As it is obvious from the narrative of Saul's wanderings, that 
the Ramah of Samuel was in the land of Zuph, and that this tract 
was on the south of the country of Benjamin, the writer of these 
lines was led to the idea, that possibly there may be a trace of the 
name Zuph (and so of Ramathaim-Zophim) in the modern Soba, 
the name of a place southwest of Jerusalem near the southern 
border of Benjamin. It lies upon an extension of the mountains of 
Ephraim, which might there retain the same name ; and a not 
very unnatural detour in going from thence to Jerusalem and 
Gibeah, would lead the traveller near the tomb of Rachel. Still, 
it must be admitted, that this would by no means be the direct 
way from Soba to Gibeah ; and for this reason, after having fully 
treated of the subject in the Researches, I have there expressed the 
conviction, that full reliance is not to be placed upon the general 
hypothesis. 8 I have not since become any more tenacious of that 
position ; and should be happy to be relieved from its difficulties, 
by the suggestion of any other theory not involving still greater 
ones. 

Such a suggestion Mr. Wolcott brings forward in respect to the 
present er-R&meh near to Hebron, led to it by the identity of the 
name. His reasoning in support of this view is minute and some- 
what desultory, writing as he was without the necessary literary 
helps ; but the following abstract exhibits, I believe, all his points 
in their full strength. After remarking, that all former positions have 

1 Modern tradition refers the Ian- f Vol. II. p. 141 sq. Vol. III. p. 

guage of Eusebius and Jerome to 40 sq. 

the present Ramleh, a modern site. 8 Ibid. II. pp. 330 sq. 882. 
See Bibl. Res. III. p. 83 sq. 40 sq. 
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been shown to be untenable, and that Soba is at least doubtful ; 
he adduces as probable evidence, in support of his own suggestion, 
the following particulars : 

1. " The prophet defines the position of Rachel's sepulchre with 
a minuteness, which implies that it was not in sight nor in proxim- 
ity to his residence. He would not naturally have told Saul so 
particularly, that it was ' in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah,' 
if they had not been at some distance from the border and the 
spot." 1 

2. " David on escaping from Saul ' came to Samuel to Ramah — 
and he and Samuel went and dwelt in Naioth. And it was told 
Saul, saying, Behold David is at Naioth in Ramah.' 8 Now the 
most conspicuous village in sight of er-R&m, and the only one visi- 
ble from the large foundations, is Beni Na'im, which you visited, 
apparently four or five miles distant in the southeast. The coinci- 
dence of the names is indeed less obvious in the original than in 
the translations; but their identity seems to me probable ; it being 
the direction in which they would naturally go from apprehension 
of Saul, and sufficiently near to justify the phrase ' Naioth in 
Ramah ; ' the large town giving its name to the district." 

3. " I was forcibly struck with the statement of Procopius, that 
Justinian caused a well and a wall to be constructed for St. Samuel 
in Palestine. 9 I have not the means of ascertaining, whether the 
original restricts the account to any other spot. If it does not, 
then a clear light rests upon these large walls and upon this whole 
locality." 

4. " The only passage which may be thought to have a counter 
bearing, is the very difficult one 1 Sam. i. 1, which represents 
Ramathaim-Zophim, Samuel's birth-place, as a city of Mount 
Ephraim. This passage involves the whole narrative under con- 
sideration in inextricable confusion and contradiction, except on 
the only admissible supposition, that the Ramathaim (Ramah) of 
the prophet's birth, and the Ramah of his residence and death, 
were two distinct places. The declaration is express, that Rama- 
thaim-Zophim was ' of Mount Ephraim ; " while nothing is more 

1 lSam.x.2. referred to in the Biblical Re- 

8 lb. xix. 18, 19. searches, II. p. 142. 

8 Procop. de JEdif. Juetin, V. 9 ; * Mr. Wolcott here goes on to cite 
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palpable, than that the narrative respecting Saul is quite irreconci- 
lable with the supposition, that the prophet's residence was within 
the boundaries of Ephraim. But I do not suppose, that any posi- 
tive testimony on this topic can be extracted, either from the Scrip- 
tures or from Josephus. The most that can be said is, that neither 
of them intimates that the prophet's place of residence was his 
birth-place ; and both allow the contrary supposition." 

Besides the preceding particulars, Mr. Wolcott sums up the ar- 
gument as follows : " In favour of the place now suggested, we 
have the important considerations, that it presents the foundations 
of an ancient and extensive site ; that the name is identical ; and 
that it forcibly meets all the topographical exigencies of the ques- 
tion, a single passage excepted, of which the application is not 
dear." 

In respect to all these particulars, the following remarks and ob- 
jections present themselves : 

1. The suggestion that the Ramah, where Saul visited Samuel, 
must have bee* at a distance from Rachel's tomb and the border 
of BenjamU, does not appear per se to favour a site near Hebron 
any m<*e than it does Sdba. The mention of the border is con- 
nected with, and marks the place of, Rachel's tomb ; not Ramah. 
The suggestion, therefore, (if well founded,) would strictly affect 
only a position in the immediate vicinity of the sepulchre ; such 
as was assumed for a Ramah by Eusebius and Jerome, from a 
wrong exposition of Matt. ii. 18; and such as is pointed out by the 
monks at the present day. 1 

2. The comparison of Naioth with Beni Na'tm is without good 
ground. There are no points of resemblance, except the first letter, 
between the Hebrew Naioth (r^j) and the Arabic JVa'im (j%juu) ; 
the latter containing too the intractable letter 'Jlin 9 which is never 
inserted de now in Hebrew words adopted into the Arabic. 8 

3. The citation from Procopius cannot refer to the large walls 
and well near Hebron. If so, it would follow, that in the time of 

Josephus also, as saying explicitly : xlor{ovx£oLqj PafiaO-avnoXivxcvrotxCir, 

* Raraathaira,a city ofthe tribe of Eucanah, a Levite of the tribe of 

Ephraim." This is a misappre- Ephraim, dwelling in the city Ra* 

hension arising probably from con- matha. 

suiting Josephus in a translation. l SeeOnomastart. Hamate. BibL 

The words of Josephus are: 'EX*d- Res. II. p. 331. 

M7?, MCtTTjq drfa . . . t% 'EyQcrtfiov * See Bibl. Ree. I. p. 137. n. 2. 



5 
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Justinian, in the middle of the sixth century, there was here near 
Hebron a city called Ramah, generally known and acknowledged 
as the residence and burial-place of Samuel, to whom Justinian 
erected this public memorial. But against such a conclusion we 
have, first, the utter silence of all ancient writers and travellers as 
to any such city or any such tradition ; y'iz. Antoninus Martyr, 
who visited the spot near the close of the same century ; Eusebius 
and Jerome in the fourth and fifth centuries ; the Bourdeaux pil- 
grim (Itin. Hieros.) in A. D. 333 ; and Adamnanusin the seventh 
century. And further, we have the express testimony of Eusebius 
and Jerome, that a Ramah near Lydda was in their day regarded 
as the city of Samuel ; l while Adamnanus already alludes to 
Neby Sarawil as the reputed city of the prophet ; to which like- 
wise the language of Procopius is most probably to be referred. 2 

4. The hypothesis which makes the Ramah of the prophet's 
birth, and that of his residence and death, to have been different 
cities, and on which this whole theory depends, must be regarded, 
I think, as untenable. Besides the fact, that their identity has 
never been called in question by any ancient wrhw; and that 
neither the Scriptures nor Josephus afford any hint on ^hich to 
found a doubt in this respect ; there are also several items of posi- 
tive evidence, which go to sustain the usual view, which regaids 
them as one and the same city. First. The fact that Ramah was 
Samuel's home, that his house was there, that he was buried " in 
Ramah, even in his own city," 3 goes far to show that the same 
Ramah was also his native city. Saul, though king of Israel, was 
always reckoned to Gibeah as his city. David was born in Beth- 
lehem ; and although he reigned seven years in Hebron, and more 
than thirty years in Jerusalem, yet Bethlehem was al .%• ays regarded 
as his own city. 4 So too our Lord was always reckoned to Naza- 
reth, the city of his parents, where he grew up from an infant ; and 
not to Capernaum where he afterwards dwelt* Secondly. Jose- 
phus says expressly and repeatedly of the Ramah where Samuel 

1 Onoraast. art. Armaiherru Je- * See Bib. Res. II. p. 142. III. p. 40. 

rome also relates that the emperor • 1 Sam. c. ix. x, c, vii. 17, 

Arcadius had transferred the bones xxv. 1. xxviif. 3. 

of Samuel to Thrace ; adv. Vigi- 4 Luke ii. 4. 

lant Opp. IV. ii. p. 283, ed. Mang. • Malt. iv. 13. ix, 1. 
Reland Pal. p. 965. 
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lived and died, that it was his paternal or native city (ndtQig) ; just 
as the same term is used, in the New Testament, of Nazareth as the 
city of our Lord, where his parents dwelt 1 Thirdly. The Ramah 
where Samuel resided was in the land of Zuph ; and the place of his 
birth is called Ramathaim-Zopbim, or Ramah of the Zophites, 
equivalent to Ramah in the land of Zuph. 9 The inference is direct 
and stringent, that the two were identical. Mr. Wolcott indeed re- 
marks, that " the term Zophim does not seem necessarily to fix 
the spot in the land of Zuph ;" because Elkanah, being a Levite, 
might be living on Mount Ephraim, within the limits of a different 
tribe from his ancestors, and the name Zophim be added to that of 
Ramah on account of him and his family as being descendants of 
Zaph. But this is hypothesis, and somewhat strained withal ; and 
cannot weigh against the direct and natural conclusion, as above 
stated. 

5. Saul, in seeking the asses of his father, passes first through 
Mount Ephraim, then through the land of Shalisha and the land of 
Sbalim, afterwards through the land of Benjamin, and then at last 
comes to the land of Zuph. 8 Now the implication here is, that 
the land of Zuph lay adjacent to Benjamin ; and that he passed out 
of one directly into the other. But if the land of Zuph lay 
near to Hebron, then he must first have passed through the land of 
Judah, at least to as great an extent as through Benjamin ; and 
the minute detail of the sacred writer would hardly have left this 
without mention. 

All these circumstances being taken into consideration, I am una- 
ble to yield assent to the theory which places the Ramah of Samuel 
at the spot suggested, near to Hebron. 

But the question again recurs, to what place these traces of an 
extensive site, now bearing the name^f Ramah, are to be referred ? 
Granting that they all belong to one site, and are not the mingled 
remains of two or more former villages, (for we shall see farther 
on that the whole neighbourhood is strewed with similar vestiges,) 
they would seem to mark a place of such extent and importance, 
as to excite surprise how it should have been passed over in utter 



1 Jos. Ant VI. 4. 6. ib. 13. 5 *wr- * 1 Sam. i. 1. ix : 5 «q. 
u<rft St avtov ir rf, naxqtSi c Pc " 

*?. Matt. xiii. 54, 57. Markvi. 



Tovat St avtov tv rf, naxqtSi 'Pauo- • 1 Sam. ix. 4, 5. 

i It 4. 
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silence by writers, both of the earlier and middle ages. In the 
Scriptures, there is no trace of any Ramah in all this region, except 
" Ramah of the South," a city of the tribe of Simeon, which obvi- 
ously lay south of Hebron, near the extremity of Palestine. 1 The 
crusaders speak of a Ramah, perhaps intended for the same, on the 
way from Bethlehem to Hebron. 9 According to Brocardus, it was 
three leagues from Bethlehem, and two before coming to Mamre ; it 
lay upon a hill, from which could be seen all Arabia even to Mount 
Seir, all the places around the Dead Sea, and the coast of the 
Mediterranean from Y&fa to Gaza. 8 This description accords well 
enough with that of R&met el-KhQlil, as above given ; but not 
the distances. Yet, when we take into consideration the general 
looseness of specification in Eusebius and Jerome, and also in Bro- 
cardus and other early writers, in respect to distances, it seems 
after all not improbable, that the Ramah of the crusaders was at 
this spot. 4 In this way, we might at least account for the name er- 
R&meh, as applied to it by the Arabs at the present day; and the 
probability is further strengthened by the fact, that this name is not 
now found elsewhere throughout the whole region. 

All this, however, does not clear up the difficulty, as to the true 
appellation and character of the ancient site to which this name is 
now attached. Yet there are not wanting several items of more 
ancient testimony, which go far to show that this spot, now called 
er-R4meh, is none other than that which in the early centuries of 
the Christian era was held, whether truly or falsely, to be the site 
of the terebinth of Mamre, [Engl. Vers. Plain of Mamre,] near 
Hebron, where Abraham long pitched his tent, and where he enter- 
tained the three angels sent to destroy Sodom. 5 The testimony of 

1 Josh. xix. 8. 1 Sam. xxx. 27. 4 Eusebius and Jerome place 

8 The crusaders were very loose Beth-zur at 20 Roman miles from 
in their Biblical Geography. They Jerusalem, i. e. 2 R. M. from He- 



found Beer-sheba at Beit Jibrln, bron; the/*in.ZKero*.putsitatllR. 

some 20 miles distant from its true M. from Hebron ; and the true dis- 

site ; and would have no difficulty tance now turns out to be 4 or 5 R. 

in finding in this neighbourhood an M. Brocardus gives the distance 

appropriate site for Ramah of the from Jerusalem to Bethlehem at 3 

South. Bibl. Res. II. p. 361. leagues; and from Bethlehem to 

9 Brocardus, c. ix. p. 185. Marinus Tekoa at 2 leagues ; while in fact 

Sanutus speaks of this Ramah, evi- the latter distance is very conside- 

dently on mere hearsay, as near rably the greatest 

Tekoa ; de Seer. fid. p. 248. Adri- * Gen. xiii. 18. xviii. 1. 
chomius copies from him, p. 53. 
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Eusebius and Jerome in the third century shows, that the spot was 
then pointed out near to Hebron ; while from that of Josephus, of 
the ltin. Hieros. in the third century, of Sozomen in the fifth, and 
of Adamnanus in the seventh, it is clear that it lay not far from 
Hebron towards Jerusalem. 1 The ltin. Hieros. and Sozomen agree 
in placing it at the distance of two Roman miles from Hebron ; 
Adamnanus gives it at one mile, though his description accords 
with the appearance of the present site ; while Josephus says it was 
only six stadia distant from Hebron. As the place during those cen- 
turies was well known and much frequented ; and as the specifica- 
tion of two miles agrees well with the actual distance from Hebron ; 
there can be little doubt that the notice of Josephus was intended 
to refer to the same spot, and that his specification of six stadia was 
either matter of loose estimate on bis part, after years of absence, 
or has crept in by an error on the part of his transcribers.* 

Admitting, then, that this was the reputed place of Abraham's 
terebinth, we can account perhaps for the extensive foundations and 
vestiges of antiquity. Eusebius and Jerome relate, that the terebinth 
of Abraham was here remaining until their day ; and the former 
asserts, that it was an object of worship to the Christians, as also to 
the Gentiles round about, who had set up here an idol and altars. 
To break up this idolatrous worship, Constantine gave orders to 
erect on the spot a Basilica or church ; the oversight of which was 
entrusted to Eusebius himself. 8 In connexion with all this, it is like- 
wise related, that this had long been the seat of a celebrated mart 
or fair, whither the people of the neighbouring country far and wide 
resorted to buy and sell ; and that after the capture of Jerusalem 
and the overthrow of the Jews by Adrian, about A. D. 130, a 
great multitude of every age and sex had here been publicly sold as 

1 Euseb. et Hieron. Onomasticon, was long afterwards at Rome ; or, 

arts. Arboch, Drys. Joseph. B. J. if he wrote at first sixteen (i£xat- 

IV. 9. 7. Iiin. Hieros. ed. Wessel- d*xa) stadia, which would agree 

ing,p.599. Sozom. Hist. Ecc. II. 4. with the other specifications, it 

Adamnan. ex Arculf. II. 11. would be easy for a transcriber to 

8 The statement of Adamnanus omit the latter part (fcxet), especially 

was written down from the relation if the word were in any way con- 

of Arculfus, after his return, and is tracted, as was usual, 

doubtless a mere estimate made on 'Onomast. 1. c. Demonstr. Evang. 

recollection. That of Josephus may c. 9. De vita Const. III. 53. 
have been the same, writing as he 
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slaves. 1 These facts show conclusively, that not long after the time of 
Josephus, and for several subsequent centuries, this was a well known 
and greatly frequented spot ; and if they do not necessarily per se 
involve the idea of a town of considerable extent, they nevertheless 
are sufficient to account for the vestiges of such a town, the exist- 
ence of which is actually demonstrated by the present remains. 

In respect to the immense walls, which constitute the most im- 
posing feature of the place, my own mind was, and still is, in 
doubt between two hypotheses. In the Researches I have said, 
in reference to the Jewish tradition : " May we not perhaps sup- 
pose, that these massive walls are indeed the work of Jewish 
hands, erected here in ancient days around the spot where the 
founder of their race had dwelt ? On such a supposition, the 
structure would have corresponded to that around his sepulchre in 
Hebron." 9 This is and can be only hypothesis, founded chiefly 
on the analogy of the structure in Hebron. On the other hand, 
there is a certain amount of positive testimony, which goes rather 
to refer these walls to the church erected by order of Constantine; 
and this view is further strengthened by the coincidence of the 
walls with the cardinal points, the large entrance from the west, 
and other traces of Roman architecture. 8 Adamnanus, in the 
seventh century, relates, that " a large church of stone had been 
founded here ; in the right hand part of which, between two walls 
of the same immense Basilica, the oak of Mamre was still stand- 
ing." 4 This would seem rather to imply, that at that time the 
walls were in much the same state as at present ; and were gen- 
erally referred to the church of Constantine. May it not have 
been the fact, that the church was indeed only founded ? that the 
walls were raised above the ground, and the building afterwards 

1 Sozom. Hist. Ecc. II. 4. Hieron. other ruins in the north of Palestine, 
Comm. in Jes. c. 31. Comm. in Mr. Wolcott writes me as follows: 
Zach. xi. 4 Chron. Paschal. A. •' After what I have now seen of 
D. 119, p. 253. See these authori- the ruins in the north, I can feel 
ties cited in full, Reland Palsest* little hesitation in pronouncing the 
p. 711-15. Comp, Bibl. Res. II, remarkable structure in er-R&m to 
p. 7. be Roman." 

2 Bibl. Res. I. p. 318. The Jews 4 Adamn. II. 11, "lapidea mag- 
call it the House of Abraham ; and na fundata est ecclesia ; in cu- 
this tradition goes back at least to jus dextrali parte inter duos grandis 
the time of the crusades. ejusdem basilicae parietes quercus 

8 Under date of Octlst, 1842, and Mambre extat." 
after having visited Ba'albek and 
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abandoned, perhaps, on the death of that emperor? Contem- 
porary writers might still speak of it as the church erected by 
Constantine; and subsequent historians copied them. This view 
would account for the present appearance of the walls ; and also, 
perhaps, for the absence of those tokens of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, which led Mr. Tipping to doubt, whether the structure had 
ever been a church. 

Ramble in the JV*. E. of Hebron. After completing his descrip- 
tion of er-R&meh, Mr. Wolcott gives an account of an interesting 
day's ramble in the same direction from Hebron. 

" The next morning, (March 10th,) leaving my companion to 
complete his sketches of Hebron, I went out again in that direc- 
tion. I was fortunate in securing as a guide Sheikh Khali] of 
Sa'ir, a village between Hebron and Tekoa. He was a plain 
man, but was able to read and write ; and his local knowledge of 
the country was extensive. Our path lay along the eastern brow 
of the valley, through which the Bethlehem road passes. On this 
was the ancient road, which we soon struck, and which, the 
Sheikh said, formerly connected Hebron, er-R&meh, and Jerusa- 
lem. Passing the fountains Kushkaleh and Nimreh, from the 
former of which women were carrying water to the town, while 
the latter sends out a small stream to irrigate the vineyards, we 
came to the Bir Ijda,— the singular well which has been already 
mentioned. 1 

" This well appears to be a subterranean excavation in the 
rock. The space between the water and the roof was now about 
six feet, and the depth of the water about four feet. The Sheikh 
offered to plunge in with my cord and ascertain its dimensions ; but 
I did not think it necessary. I judged it to be not less than forty 
feet in length N. and S. and twenty feet broad, and the whole 
area was full of transparent living water. In the N. W. angle is 
a well-hole for drawing it out ; but it has long since ceased to be 
needed. 

" On the eastern side of this basin, an excavation has been made 
in the rock, twenty feet N. and S. by twelve in the other direc- 
tion, and formed into a double passage-way running from E. to W. 
through which the well is now entered by a small door-way from 

1 See above, page 46. 
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the east. Over the passages at each end are two Roman arches 
of hewn stone; and the covering is completed by stones laid 
across on the top. The arches at their junction are supported by 
short columns, two feet in diameter, resting on square pedestals. 
There is a door-way only into the northern passage ; and a light 
was necessary to examine the other, which is similar. On the 
western side of the basin, arches, somewhat smaller, are cut 
through the rock into the well ; the water of which flows into 
the bottom of the passages. The height of the latter is eight or 
ten feet, with a slight descent to the water. 

" From the well there is a gentle ascent on the west, with ruined 
foundations on the summit, which I next examined. They cover 
a considerable surface, and are apparently ancient. Connected with 
a ruined wine-press, was a cylinder of stone more than three feet in 
diameter. I noticed that the foundations extended beyond the well 
on the £. and were of the same general character ; among them were 
a few bevelled stones. The name of this site is R4s J&breh. It 
commands a wide view of the Mediterranean on the S. W. But 
I was more struck with the nearer prospect of ancient villages in 
ruins. Half a mile distant, and about as far from R&met el-Khali], 
was another er-R&m, or a suburb of the former, called R&met el- 
'Amleh ; these two, with KhOrbet en-Nus&ra and the spot where I 
stood, making four adjacent hills, crowned with the ruined habi- 
tations of a former generation. 1 

" In taking the bearings given in the note, I was gratified with 
an unexpected discovery. On our way to Hebron we had passed 
and examined edh-Dhirweh; and had also noticed on the hill 
S. W. the ' ruined tower, perhaps of the times of the crusades,'* 
of which the Khatib did not know the name. It was now in 
sight ; and on inquiring of the Sheikh, he replied, that it was Beit 
Stir; adding, that it was the Sult&n's castle and very old. The 
identity of the name leaves little room to doubt, that this is the 
site of the Beth-zur of the Scriptures, and the Bethsura of Josephus. 
The pointed arches of the present tower, however, as seen from 

1 Bearings from Rls Jabreh: 631° W\ Ramet el-'Amleh, N. 394° 

Beit SAr, N. 1° E. HOlhAl, N. 16° W. 

E. Shiyftkh, N. 63° E. Yukin, S. * Biblical Researches I. pp. 319, 

35° E. Neby NAh, near Dftra, S. 320. 
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the road, show that it cannot be older than the days of the Sa- 
racens. 1 

" I had much reason to be pleased with my guide. On my re- 
minding him that a Jew in Hebron had given me a different name 
for one object, he remarked that he did not know the Hebron 
names, which were perhaps correct ; but he could tell me the 
name of every spot as known to all the Fell&htn in the land, — 
which I told him was what I wanted. 

" We now crossed the Wady er-R&meh, which has a meadow- 
like appearance, and with the adjacent region is called Merj Lisfar. 
On reaching the large walls, I asked the Sheikh if they were the 
work of Christians ? He replied : ' No, this is the work of Abra- 
ham ;' a remark in which one recognizes the modern Jewish 
tradition. 

"From the summit of er-R&meh, he pointed me to a ruined castle 
of which he had told me, called Burj el-'Askar, in the valley or gap 
of the mountains in the N. W. already mentioned ; which I think 
he said was large and built over a stream of water. It is at the 
northern base of a hill on which, according to him, are the ruins of 
Beit K&hal ; and on the opposite hill, north, is Usheh ; while on a 
hill N. E. from the spot where we stood is R&s Towil. These 
hills were half an hour or more distant ; but no ruins were percep- 
tible to the eye. 9 

" The detour which we made in reaching this place from Jeru- 
salem, had taken us within sight of the ruins of Beit 'Ain&n ; and 
as the Sheikh said they were the largest in the vicinity, we now 
proceeded thither on a N. E. course, and reached the spot in half 
an hour. We came along the ancient road ; and a similar one 
from er-R&meh to Hdlhftl ; and crossed two or three others, connect- 
ing points which the Sheikh named. They seem not to have been 
paved ; but stones were laid along their sides ; and the space be- 

1 Bibl. Res. 1. c. This discovery city and fortress would be very 

of the name removes the last ling- likely to include both the tower and 

ering doubt as to the position of the fountain. 
Beth-zur. So strong were previ- * From er-R&meh I took the 

ously my own convictions on this following additional bearings : Ras 

point, that the ancient name was in- Towil N. 82° E» R&met el-'Amleh 

serted on our map in connexion S. 78° W. Burj el-'Askar N. 60° 

with edh-Dhirweh. It seems now W. Usheh N» 41° W. Beit Sftr 

to be applied by the Arabs to the N. C£° W. 
tower; out the site of the ancient 

6 
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tween was perhaps filled up. Within the first foundations which 
we reached in Beit 'Ainftn, were two small prostrate columns with 
their capitals; and near by were a fountain, now languid, and the 
walls of a large reservoir. The ruins lie mainly on the lower part 
of the southern slope of a hill or promontory, about half a mile long 
and half as broad. The site is evidently ancient ; and many of the 
stones are bevelled. — The principal ruin is a building, which the 
Sheikh called a church ; but which I could not make out It is 
eighty-three feet long from N. to S. and seventy-two feet broad ; 
but the ends of broken columns built into the walls, and other cir- 
cumstances, show that this is not the original structure. The 
stones in these walls, both those which are bevelled and those 
which are hewn smooth, seem older than any that I afterwards saw 
in Kurmul, and are more disintegrated ; but the columns are less 
so, and are smaller than those in that place. Some of the stones 
are of the same kind with the large foundations in er-R&meh, and 
more worn. 

" The ruins of the town lie on the gentle slope north of this edi- 
fice ; and the ground is so covered, that one can tread on nothing 
else. The walls were solidly built ; and their foundations remain, 
preserving the streets and the forms of the dwellings entire, so that 
one could still draw a very complete plan of the place. The 
largest stones I saw, were six feet long and three broad, and were 
bevelled. There were three or four cisterns in the upper part ; but 
the main reliance must have been upon the fountain. — The name 
of this place suggests the Beth-anoth of Joshua. 1 

" From the summit of the hill a quarter of a mile north of the 
site, the Sheikh's village Sa'ir, and a small site of ruins called 
Abu Duweir, were visible. On the adjacent hills he pointed out 
to me further the sites of R&s T&reh and R&s el-'Adeiseh ; but no 
ruins were to be distinguished. 3 

" Across a small Wady below us, a short distance S. W. of Beit 
'Ainun, the Sheikh said, there was a site called Zeiteh. It was 
a rocky spot, overgrown with bushes, and I could see no trace of 

1 Josh. xv. 59. Both names taken : Abu Duweir N. 29° E. R&s 
have the >Ain; and Beth-anoth is Ttireh N. 45° E. Sa'ir N. 49° E. 
mentioned in juxtaposition with Rfcs Towll S. 85° E. Rflis el-'A- 
Halhul and Beth-zur.— Ed. deiseh S. 31J° E. er-R&meh S. 

2 From this hill N. of Beit 58$° W. 
'Ain&n the following bearings were 
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ruins. But on crossing over and entering the thicket, I found the 
ground covered with foundations, like those we had left. 1 

" Our course was now S. W. and in half an hour we reached 
the large and fruitful Wady Beni Salim, having a fountain of the 
same name on the west, twenty feet deep, with a descent to it ; and 
ruins on the east. I visited the latter ; which, though ancient, are 
not striking. 

" It was now late in the afternoon, and we were tired and hun- 
gry ; having taken a much longer circuit than I had purposed, and 
having eaten nothing since sunrise. The Sheikh had solaced the 
toil of climbing over rocks and ruins by incessant smoking ; and 
I had forgotten it in the interest of the pursuit I had heard of one 
other site in the vicinity ; but it proved unimportant. Proceeding 
now W. we crossed the large valley through which the Bethlehem 
road passes, and Wady 'Ain Elkeneh beyond it. On the east side 
of the latter was the wall of an ancient aqueduct, which the Sheikh 
said formerly conveyed water from KhQrbet en-Nus&ra to the Ha- 
rem in Hebron ; and which I afterwards noticed nearer the town. 
On the western side is the site Sibtta, which we reached in an hour, 
with no marked foundations, but with some remains of tesselated 
pavement There are a few ruined dwellings; and a shepherd 
and his family, including sheep and goats, were living in a subter- 
ranean part of one. The site is pleasant, the surrounding vallies 
being full of vineyards. The venerable Sindi&n, or Abraham's oak, 
so called, is at the foot of the slope, five minutes S. £. and just west 
of it is 'Ain Sibtta, having the appearance of a well. 8 

" I reached our quarters, somewhat exhausted, an hour after sun- 
set. The excursion much impressed me with the populousness of 
ancient Judea ; and with the truth of the Psalmist's declaration : 
' He turneth rivers into a wilderness, and the water- springs into 
dry ground ; a fruitful land into barrenness, for the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein.' 8 

" In my rambles around Hebron I passed over Tell Beilun on 
the north, and Tell er-R&s on the northeast of the town ; neither 

1 From Zeiteh, Shiy&kh bore From Sibtta, er-RAmeh bore N. 

N. 56° E. RAs Towtl N. 70° E. 55$° E. Yfikln S. 51° E. Neby 

BAi el-'Adeweh S. 49° E. Nun S. 69 J° W. 

» See Bibl. Res. II. p. 443.— ' Ps. evil. 33. 
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of which manifestly was ever its site. 1 Nor could I hear of any 
native tradition, which assigned it any other than its present 
position." 2 

Jews in Hebron. "We took up our lodgings in the Jewish 
quarter of the town, which is entered by a single door. Its in- 
mates, thus screened from foreign observation, perform their daily 
religious services unmolested; and with more constancy than I 
have elsewhere beheld. I was once present at their morning 
prayers ; and it was deeply touching to look upon these children 
of Abraham, and hear them chant the psalms of David, in such a 

Spot." 

Carmel. " Our arrangements had all been made, and we left 
Hebron the next morning, (March 11th,) at 9i o'clock, accompa- 
nied by Sheikh Khfilil and another Sheikh from the town, both of 
them Jehalin Arabs, who remained with us until after we reached 
Sebbeh. We took the direct road to Kurmul ; and in half an 
hour had on our right, a mile distant, the site ed-D&r, marked by 
some olive trees. We crossed over Tell Zif, and passing several 
unimportant sites, reached Kurmul about noon. 8 

" The observations made in this place, being principally archi- 
tectural, belong to my companion. On examining the tower, 4 the 
stones of which you will remember are small, with a bevel of the 
faintest kind, we observed a Greek cross distinctly inscribed on the 
inner wall of the northern arch, and another on the outer south 
wall several feet from the ground ; the stones thus marked having 
apparently been laid by accident in their present places. The 
stones appeared to be all of the same age ; and we were soon 
satisfied that the whole structure was erected out of the ruins of 
another. We discovered, that the i sloping bulwark* was built on 
four sides, and that it originally had no connexion with the present 
structure ; for while the latter is little more than eighty feet by six- 

1 From Jebel BeilAn, due N. of where Brocardus, a century later, 

the city: Beni Na'lm (?) bore S. speaks of large ruins. This le» 

6U° E. YOkin S. 44£° E. gend has been extensively copied. 

1 This puts an end to the old re- See Bibl. Res II. p. 458.— Ed. 

port, first found in Benjamin of 8 From Tell Zif, the site ed-D&r 

Tudela, jn the twelfth century, that bore N. 35° W. 

ancient Hebron was situated upon 4 See Bibl. Res, II. p. 198, 
the northern hill, Tell Beiltin ; 
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ty, the former is one hundred and seventy-five feet by eighty-five, 
and includes the large columns which lie east of the tower. 

" The columns in the church south of this are similar ; and also 
those in the ruin east of it, which was likewise manifestly a church. 
The largest stone we saw, was in the latter, covered with sculp- 
tured Byzantine ornaments well preserved, with a Greek cross 
among them. It had probably been placed over the doorway. On 
a capital near by were four similar crosses. This church had a 
sloping bulwark on the west, evidently on account of the steepness 
of the ground. The large bulwark above mentioned, may likewise 
have been made to enlarge or strengthen the foundations of the 
building. 

" We have here manifestly the sites of three churches ; and my 
companion thought he could detect a difference in their ages. We 
observed also some tombs or excavations in the rock, the entrances 
of which are covered with round arches. These, with the churches, 
it would seem, are to be referred to the Byzantine Greeks. On a 
part of the foundations of the principal church, and out of its ruins, 
the Saracens or crusaders, probably the former, subsequently erected 
a castle with pointed arches. This theory explains every thing ; 
and a person on the spot, I think, would hardly withhold his assent 
to it We examined only those parts of the town which lie be- 
tween these three sites. Its ruins are quite similar to those of the 
other places I had visited." 

To Sebbeh. " Leaving Kurmul at li o'clock, we reached in 
half an hour the site Taw&nah, on the east side of the Tell of that 
name. 1 A few peasants were dwelling among the ruins. Proceed- 
ing E. we came in an hour more to the border of the < hill- country 
of Judea,' on the north side of the deep Wady el-Fedhftl. De- 
scending N. E. and passing the flocks of our Hebron Sheikh, from 
which our Arabs took care to secure a lamb, we came after two 
hours to the Bir esh-ShGrky, a broad well thirty feet deep, by the 
side of which we encamped for the night 8 

" Soon after sunset a strange Arab was discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and lest he should prove a spy from some hostile band, 

» See also Bibl. Res. II. p. 201. S.E of the Bir the Frank Moun- 
p. 476. n. 3. tain bore N ' 4 E - Tel1 es - Su f ra » 

2 From a point five minutes E. near, N. 46° E. 

6* 
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he was kept a prisoner through the night, and a strict watch set 
We had deviated from our course at the desire of the Sheikh ; who 
now sent to an encampment for one of his Bedawin, who had 
been at Sebbeh, to act as a guide. I read here the sixty-third 
Psalm, marked as having been written 'in the wilderness of 
Judah.' 

" On starting the next morning, (March 12th,) I noticed that the 
skin of the lamb on which our Arabs had feasted, was tied to the 
back of one of them, the wool inside to keep him warm, and the 
skin exposed to the sun to dry. Passing on the way a small col- 
lection of water, the Sheikh called for some ; and one of his men 
putting his hands together and filling them, brought it to his mas- 
ter, who sat on his horse and drank out of this primitive cup. 
Sheikh Khttlil stooped down and offered to convey a draught to 
my own lips in the same way ; which I civilly declined. 

" We had started at 8 o'clock. Our course was S. E. and we 
were able to form a good idea of the nature of the country between 
the hills of Judea and the Dead Sea. There seemed to be three 
marked divisions, of about equal width. The hills are succeeded 
by an undulating country, at this season verdant, and forming the 
principal pasture-ground of the Bedawin. Then comes a range of 
white, naked, conical hills, mostly barren. Next to these, border- 
ing upon tbe< sea, is a rugged, rocky strip, cut through by deep 
Wadys. These, divisions sometimes run into each other ; and in 
some parts of the great slope are not so marked ; but in this sec- ? 
tion they were particularly observable. 

« At lOi o'clock we reached the Wady Sey&l, at the line be* 
tween the last two divisions, where it breaks down into a magnifi- 
cent chasm. Ascending its southern bank, we came in three 
quarters of an hour to the brow of a hill, from which we had our 
first view of Sebbeh, bearing E. still two miles distant Descend- 
ing the steep declivity by a zigzag path, and crossing slopes of a 
burnt aspect, we reached about noon the western base of the 
rock of Sebbeh, where we are now encamped." 

SEBBEH. 

Jerusalem, March 21 st, 1842. 

" The preceding notices, which are much longer than I intended, 
Jeft me no time to write a description of Sebbeh on the spot ; and 
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I dow supply it from my notes. I may say in a word, that its 
identity with Masada is unquestionable ; and that the interest of 
the site consists rather in its natural position and features than in 
its architectural remains. 1 

" The declivity which we descended, as mentioned above, intro- 
duced us to scenery of which the pass of ' Ain Jidy will give you a 
fair idea. Rocky precipices of a rich reddish-brown colour sur- 
rounded us ; and before us, across a scorched and desolate tract, 
were the cliff of Sebbeh with its ruins, the adjacent heights with 
rugged defiles between, and the Dead Sea lying motionless in its 
bed beneath. The aspect of the whole was that of lonely and stern 
grandeur. 

" The rock of Sebbeh is opposite to the peninsula of the sea ; and 
is itself separated from the water by a shoal or sand-bank, two or 
three miles in width from north to south. This extends out on the 
northern side of the cliff, which projects beyond the mountain 
range. The mountains on the south are in a line with it, and of 
the same height j and it is separated from them by the deep and 
precipitous Wady Sinein. On the west a smaller Wady separates 
it from more moderate hills, above which it rises. Its isolation is 
thus complete. 

" We encamped at the western base ; and, after resting a little, 
made the ascent from the same side, and accomplished it without 
difficulty, using occasionally both hands and feet, and proceeding 
at the steepest point on an embankment which remains. This is 
the only spot where the rock can now be climbed ; the pass on the 
east, described by Josephus, seems to have been swept away. The 
language of that historian respecting the loftiness of the site, is not 
very extravagant. It requires .firm nerves to stand over its steepest 
sides and look directly down. The depth at these points cannot 
be less than a thousand feet, and we thought it more. The high- 
est points of the rock &re on the north and the southwest; the 
ground sloping in a gentle Wady towards the southeast corner. 
The whole area we estimated sit three-quarters of a mile in length 

1 We saw Sehbeh only from 'Ain sephus describes Masada, is in 

Jidy ; and its very singular position Bell. Jud. VII. 8. 2 sq. Comp. also 

led us afterwards to identify it B.J. IV. 7.2. Anu'q. XIV. 11. 7. 

with Masada. See Bibl. Res. II. p. ib, 13, 9. ib, 14. 6\— Ed.. 
J240, The main passage where Jo» 
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from N. to S. and a third of a mile in breadth. There are no 
traces of vegetation, except in the bottoms of some of the open 
cisterns. 

" On approaching the rock from the west, the c white promon- 
tory,' as Josephus appropriately calls it, is seen on this side near the 
northern end. This is the point where the siege was pressed and 
carried ; and here we ascended. Both before and after the as- 
cent, we observed the i wall built round about the entire top of the 
hill by King Herod ;' all the lower part of which remains. Its co- 
lour was the same dark red as the rock, though it is said to have 
been ' composed of white stone ;' but on breaking the stone, it 
appeared that it was naturally whitish, and had been burnt brown 
by the sun. 

" In the existing foundations we could trace only the general 
outlines of the structures which Josephus describes. The peculiar 
form of some, composed of long parallel rooms, indicated that they 
had been store-houses or barracks, rather than private dwellings. 
The architecture, both of the wall and of the buildings, was of one 
kind, consisting of rough stones quarried probably on the summit, 
laid loosely together, and the interstices filled in with small pieces 
of stone. It had the appearance of cobbled work. We thought, 
at first, it could hardly be the work of Herod ; but there can be no 
doubt that it is so. The stone is of the most durable kind, and 
there are no traces of more ancient work; and these would be al- 
most the only materials accessible in such a spot. 

Near the head of the ascent is a modern ruin, consisting chiefly 
of a gateway of square hewn stones, with a pointed arch. We 
saw no other architecture which we thought of the same age. Near 
this is a small building with a circular recess in the eastern wall of 
its principal room. Forty or fifty feet below the northern summit, 
are the foundations of a round tower, to which we did not attempt 
to descend. Near by are windows cut in the rock, with their sides 
whitened, probably belonging to some large cistern now covered 
up. We found a cistern excavated in the southwest corner of the 
rock, with similar windows in its southern end at the top, and with 
a descent to a doorway in the top of its northern end, from which 
a flight of steps descends into the cistern itself. It is nearly fifty 
feet deep, a hundred long, and forty broad ; and its walls are still 
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covered with a white cement which served us for an album. The 
other cisterns that we saw, were not large ; and some of them 
were still covered over with small round arches. Fragments of 
pottery lay scattered on the surface of the rock. 

<f But the relic which perhaps interested us the most, was with* 
out the rock, on the ground below. Josephus says, that the Roman 
general * built a wall quite around the entire fortress.' As we 
stood on the summit of the rock, we could trace every part of that 
wall, carried along the low ground, and, wherever it met a precis 
pice, commencing again on the high summit above ; thus making 
the entire circuit of the place. Connected with it, at intervals, 
were the walls of the Roman camps, built as described by Jose* 
phus in his chapter on the Roman armies and camps. 1 The prin- 
cipal camps were opposite the N. W. and S. £. corners ; the for* 
mer being the spot where Josephus places that of the Roman gen* 
eral. The outline of the works, as seen from the heights above, 
is as complete as if they had been but recently abandoned. 

" We afterwards examined the wall in places, and found it six 
feet broad and built like the wajls above, but more rudely. It had 
of course crumbled, and was probably never high. It brought the 
siege before us with an air of reality ; and recalled to our minds, as 
we looked down upon it, the awful immolation which had taken 
place on the spot where we stood. It was also a stupendous 
illustration of the Roman perseverance that subdued the world, 
which could sit down so deliberately in such a desert, and com- 
mence a siege with such a work ; and, I may add, which could 
scale such a fortress. We found among the rocks below a round 
stone, which had probably been hurled from a catapult We 
launched, by way of diversion, some of the large stones from the 
original wall towards the Dead Sea ; none of which reached the 
Roman lines, half a mile or more distant ; though some of them 
stopped not far short, making the most stupendous bounds. 

" I was desirous of making the circuit of the rock. The de- 
clivity which we had descended in reaching it, left us on an offset 
of the mountain, still several hundred feet above the sea. The 
Wady which runs on the west of the cliff, is on this elevation. 
Put at the extremities of the rock, the ground suddenly breaks 

* Joseph. B. J. III. c. 5. 
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down into deep fissures, and soon reaches the lower level. I fol- 
lowed the above Wady southwards ; and found that the cleft which 
forms the southern boundary of the rock, was a perpendicular de- 
scent from it The S. W. corner of the rock forms a kind of bas- 
tion, opposite to which the side of the Wady is shelving. De- 
scending here carefully, I reached the bottom, walled in on three 
sides by rocky ramparts, their sombre craggy peaks frowning 
above, while torn and disjointed masses from them strewed the bed 
of the valley. I followed this chasm, descending steeply £. by N. 
and in an hour from leaving the tent had not reached the east side 
of the rock ; when I was arrested by the shouts of our Arabs on the 
cliff behind me, calling and beckoning to me to return. The rea- 
son I soon discovered in the appearance of three wild Bedawin 
with clubs, whom they had noticed, who accosted me with a de- 
mand for a bakhshish ; which however they showed no disposition 
to enforce. This of course put an end to farther observations in 
that quarter, — fortunately, perhaps, as in any event the circuit 
would have been longer and more fatiguing than I had contem- 
plated. 

" It was one of the most interesting circumstances connected with 
Sebbeh, that it commanded a complete view of the Dead Sea, 
which lay beneath us in its length and breadth. We spread your 
map before us; and were struck with its general accuracy; my 
companion remarking, that he considered it the greatest triumph 
of your work. 1 We noticed some slight variations in the south 
end of the peninsula and in the coast between Sebbeh and 'Ain 

1 This testimony is the more draw outlines. He went to the 
gratifying ; inasmuch as our map summit of the cliff over 'Ain Jidy, 
is the firot attempt to lay down the to get a view, and returned with the 
form of the Dead Sea with any remark, that he had seen the ori- 
thing like precision. The basis of ginal of your map ; that you had 
the map was an outline sketched by sketched the sea exactly as it ap- 
me from recollection several months peared from that point, or as it 
afterwards, and carefully filled out would appear to one who had not 
and corrected by our numerous seen it from Sebbeh." It is but jus- 
bearings and distances — Since the tice to remark, that we too had en- 
preceding part of this note was writ- joyed another view of the whole 
ten I have received a letter from Mr. sea from ez-Zuweirah, a point con- 
Wolcott, dated October 1, 1842, siderably farther south than Seb- 
which contains the following pas- beh ; and had likewise travelled 
sage : " In regard to your map of along the whole western coast 
the Dead Sea, my companion in- north of 'Ain Jidy. — Ed. 
lerred that you were accustomed to 
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Jidy, which could not be detected at the latter place. There are two 
bays, one quite small, in the south end of the peninsula ; the bear- 
ing refers to the inner and larger one. The peninsula is too deeply 
shaded on the map. It appears to the eye as a fiat sand-bank, in 
striking contrast with the bold mountains which tower above it. 
Though furrowed by the waters, it is still a plain. 1 Sebbeh, of 
which you had but a single longitudinal bearing, has been placed, 
you will perceive, too far south, relatively at least to the penin- 
sula. It is in the rear of the sand-bank or shoal put down on the 
western coast ; the middle of the rock being about opposite to the 
south end of the bay on the north of the peninsula. Of the two 
horns or points marked on that western sand-bank, the southern- 
most is formed by Wady Sinein, which bounds Sebbeh on the 
south ; and the northern by Wady Sey&l, which my companion 
thought to be more than three miles N. of Sebbeh, though to my 
unpractised eye it seemed much less. The bearings taken are 
given in the note.* 

We remained at Sebbeh until March 15th ; our Arabs having been 
kept contented the last day by a feast upon a Beden, shot on the top 
of the rock. Our own supplies were getting low. We had been in- 
formed that there was water near ; but could obtain it only from 
the collections which the recent rains had left in the hollows of 
the rocks ; confirming the remark of Josephus, that water as well 
as food was brought hither to the Roman army from a distance." 

RETURN TO JERUSALEM. 

To 'Ain Jidy. " We left Sebbeh March 15th, at ?i o'clock. 
Taking a circuitous path for an hour over the uneven offset above 

1 So it is represented in the text E. North end of Penins. N. 81° E. 

of the Biblical Researches, II. p. South end of do. S. 37£° E. South 

233. But Irby and Mangles, who end of northern bay, S. 7l£° E. 

were upon it, describe it as having North end of southern bay, S.45£° 

" steep sloping sides, terminating at E. 'Ain Jidy N. 17° E. Wady 

the summit in sharp triangular M6jib, mouth, N. 59J° E. Wady 

points," and varying from ten to Sheglg (?) N. 69° E. The above 

thirty feet in height. The shading were taken three hundred feet from 

was intended only to represent this ; the N. point of the rock. From 

but was made much too strong, in this point, (my former position 

spite of my representations.— Ed. bearing S. 8J° E.) Wady Seyal, 

5 Bearings from Sebbeh : North where it leaves the mountain, bore 

end (?) of the Dead Sea, N. 20° E. N. 15° W. The same where it 

South end of the Dead Sea or S. E. reaches the water, across the flat or 

point of Khashm Usdum, S. 2J° sand-bank, bore N. 67°E. 
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mentioned, which ifc about two miles wide, and sprinkled with vol* 
canic stones, we descended a second declivity as steep as the first* 
by a zigzag path, a little south of Wady Seyftl. We were half 
an hour making the descent ; and at 9.15 reached the bed of the 
Wady at a point about a mile from the mountains and apparently 
about twice as far from the sea. 1 After stopping for half an hour, 
we proceeded, and at 11.45 reached the bed of Wady Khfibarab, 
at a point farther from the mountain and much nearer the sea than 
before. 8 This Wady pushes out a point of the sand-bank into the 
sea, similar to Wady Sey&l and Sinein, but not so long as the for- 
mer. North of Wady KhQbarah the sea approaches the mountain, 
forming an indentation as given in the map ; between which and 
the north bank of the Wady is Birket el*KhQlil, a large natural 
depression in the sand-bank. Our Arabs picked up small pieces 
of bitumen on the shore. I noticed a peculiar insect, (of which 
two or three were caught for me,) a species of large black grass- 
hopper, feeding on a shrub by the water side. Soon after passing 
Birket el-Khfiltl, we were annoyed for a short distance by a strong 
sulphurous smell from the water. We did not notice it elsewhere ; 
but here it was offensive. At one o'clock we passed the mouth of 
Wady 'Areijeh, a mile or more from 'Ain Jidy ; and reached this 
latter place in about six hours from Sebbeh. I have seldom heard 
a more grateful sound than the murmur of the fountain after so 
dreary a ride. 8 The " apples of Sodom" were now hanging dry 
on the tree ; and in this state we brought some of them away. 4 

1 From the bed of Wady Sey*l, point where they were taken. If 

Wady M6jib bore N. 65° E. Wady From the fountain, as is perhaps 

Sheglg N. 77° E. North point of probable, they would be nearly 

Penins. S. 86° E. Sebbeh S. 15° W. equivalent to ours, which were 

8 From Wady Khubarah, Wady taicen from the shore. Bibl. Res. II. 

Mojib bore N. 77° E. Ndrth point p. 207, 213.— Ed. 

of Penins. S. 57° E. 4 See Bibl. Res. II. p. 235 so. 

8 Bearings from 'Ain Jidy : Wa- Under date of July 5th, Mr. Wol- 

dy Mojib IS. 84° E. Wady Sheglg cott writes to me: "I have re- 

S. 59° E. North point of Penins. served for you a cluster of the ap- 

S. 34£° E. Sebbeh S. 17° W. pies of Sodom, light as vanity; with 

Southeast point of Khashm U6- a branch of the tree." His com- 

dum S. 5° W. Wady 'Areijeh panion Mr. Tipping, afterwards 

where it leaves the mountains, S. vidted^ Jerash, Busrah, etc. and 

47° W. The same where it reaches saw trees of the apple of Sodom 

the 6ea, S. 25° E.— [These beaf- (el-osher) two or three hours east 

ings differ from ours at 'Ain Jidy ; of the Jordan in the plain.— Ed. 
but the author does not Bpecify the 
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To the Frank Mountain. " The next morning (March 16th) 
we ascended the terrible pass. The descent which we had made 
further south, at two stages, we here recovered at one. Proceed- 
ing W. N. W. for an hour, we reached at noon, in the dis- 
trict el-KhOsasah, the mined KQsr el-Mttkreh, overhanging on the 
east the capacious basin of the Gh&r. This was once a small fort ; 
but the stones, which resemble those of Sebbeh, did not indicate its 
age. The high bank on which it stands is a prominent object as 
seen from the west From the basin below, a small Wady ascends 
to Bereikut. 1 

" Continuing our course and passing among verdant slopes, en- 
campments of the Jeh&lin and the Ta'&mirah, we entered the hill- 
country, and reached TekiVa late in the afternoon, where we en- 
camped. 2 We noticed, on the ' octagonal baptismal font 9 among 
the ruins here, Byzantine ornaments sculptured on two opposite 
sides, and corresponding Greek crosses on two others. At the 
southwest corner of the ruin, supposed to have been a castle, we 
saw columns and capitals, indicating rather a church; the form of 
which, however, we could not trace in the foundations. 

" On the following morning (March 17th) we proceeded to the 
Frank Mountain ; passing on our way 'Ain Hamdeh and a scarcely 
perceptible site, called Bedefelueh. Having reached the summit 
of the mountain and examined its remains, 8 we noticed an ancient 
passage-way, twelve feet wide, running straight down the north- 
eastern side of the descent. The upper part was a little depressed, 
and the lower raised ; and the rubbish remains in the latter. The 
ground below, on the north of it, is raised by terraces, built with 
stones like those on the summit. I had noted these points before ob- 
serving their exact coincidence with the account given by Josephus 
of the fortress of Herodium ; though ' the steps of polished stones, 
in number two hundred, which composed a straight ascent up/ 
are of course swept away. The ruins below are evidently Roman, 
and are more extensive than they appear from the summit; but 
the character of the buildings cannot be fully determined. Two 
vaults of hewn stone remain ; and below a wall, three hundred 

1 Bearings from Kusr el-Mukreh : * See Biblical Researches, Vol. 

Kurmul S. 67° W. Yftktn N. 884° II. p. 182. 

W. ez-Za'feraneh N. 38*° W. Fr. • Ibid. II. pp. 170—173. 
Mountain N. 14*° W. 
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feet in length, (in part perhaps a terrace,) are the foundations of a 
round tower. Among the ruins adjacent to the large reservoir, 
are bevelled stones and the small tesserae of Mosaic work. The 
present name of the site is Sto'bal. 

Josephus. This burial-place of Herod was the last spot which 
we examined ; and I cannot here take leave of Josephus, our tra- 
velling companion, without a testimony of my confidence in him 
as an historian. On some points, especially in respect to dimen- 
sions and distances, he has given only estimates, often imperfect 
and loose. But in the particulars in which I have had occasion 
to compare and prove him, I have been impressed with his gene- 
ral accuracy. And my surprise is, that under the circumstances 
in which he wrote, he should have produced so faithful a narra- 
tive. 1 

" We had some discussion, whether the description of Masada 
by Josephus was that of an eye-witness. Its general accuracy 
seemed to require such a supposition ; but as the principal theatre 
of bis own actions was in the north, my companion thought we 
had no right to send him south without more decisive testimony. I 
afterwards noticed, that in speaking of Lot's wife and the pillar of 
salt, he says that he had himself visited the monument 2 This left 
no doubt on either of our minds, that he had seen Masada, and 
that his statements respecting it were founded in a great measure 
on personal observation. 

" Returning through Beit Ta'mar to Bethlehem, we reached 
Jerusalem a little after noon, March 17th." 

VI. From Jerusalem northwards to Beirut. 

About a fortnight after his return from Sebbeh, Mr. Wolcott 
left the Holy City for Beirut. His route varied from ours in several 
important points, especially between Samaria and Nazareth, and 
from Safed to Sidon. The account of this journey is perhaps 
more exclusively and minutely topographical than most readers 
would desire ; yet, besides the matters of interest everywhere in- 
terspersed, the information which it affords is highly important in 

1 See the similar remarks, BibL * Joseph. Aaticf. L 11. 4. 
iRes. I. p. 415. * 
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itself, as affording materials for filling out the map of Palestine, 
and for correcting in several particulars that given in the Biblical 
Researches. The narrative is in his own words, addressed as be- 
fore, to the Rev. E. Smith. 

Beirut, May J 3, 1842. 

** On my route hither, it was a leading object with me to secure 
guides at the different stages, who were well acquainted with the 
country ; and this I did at some extra trouble and expense. I took 
the same bearings with yourself only in two or three instances ; and 
those probably not in the same position. A few only need ex- 
planation ; which is given in the notes. I was much impressed, 
throughout the journey, with the accuracy of your bearings. 

u In every instance, here as elsewhere, in which I could not pro- 
cure the Arabic orthography of a name as written by intelligent 
natives, I have given it as doubtful. 

" April 1st. Left Jerusalem at two P. M. on horseback, to re- 
turn to Beirut ; and passing Bireh and Beit in, reached 'Ain Ye- 
brftd at 6.30. The situation of this place is fine, encompassed on 
every side by fertile vallies ; but the surrounding hills cut off the 
prospect, except towards the west. 1 

" April 2d. Leaving *Ain Yebrtid at 7.20, and crossing circuit- 
ously N. N. E. its northern valley, I reached in half an hour a 
ridge; 9 whence I saw the large foundations of a ruined fort- 
ress on a neighbouring hill, of which I could here learn no other 
name than el-Burj, but afterwards heard also the name el-Burj 
'AzziL Descending the deep valley along its eastern base, I passed 
the ruins in twenty minutes ; and in ten more crossed the Wady 
el-Jib running under its northern base, and ascending a branch of 
it reached, at 8.35, 'Ain Har&miyeh in a narrow but pleasant val- 
ley. Connected with this fountain is a large ruined reservoir, built 
with stones rudely bevelled. This could never have been the site 
of a town ; and I could only connect the work with the castle above 
mentioned, which was still in sight, bearing S. 33° W. 

u At 9.05 the path left the deeper branch of th$ Wady here 

1 From 'Ain Yebrtkd, Kefr 'Ana, 64° W. 'Ain Stnia N. 28° W. 

a ruin, bore N. 28° E. Arnfttieh N. 'Atfcra N. 25° W. 

86° W. DArah N. 84° W. Jufna * Here Yebrftd bore N. 51° W. 

(direction) N.08°W. BlrZeitN. 'At*raN.45°W.ei-BuijN.25 W. 
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coming down from the east; and ascending north I passed in ten 
minutes the small village et-Tell on the left, and reached at 9.30 
the watershed in an open country. Descending now gradually, I 
soon came to Wady Sinjil, east of the village ; and proceeded 
directly to Seilftn (Shiloh), which I reached at 10. 15. ' The adja- 
cent vallies were now green, and the situation pleasant ; and I have 
since observed in turning over Josephus, that he says the tabernacle 
was pitched in Shiloh c because of the beauty of its situation. 91 
Passing up N. £. and N. through the valley in which are the ex- 
cavated sepulchres and the fountain, I came in half an hour to a fine 
tract of table-land or ridge, on which lies the village Kfiriy&t five 
minutes towards the west. The place is small, with no very defi- 
nite traces of antiquity. 8 

" A leading inquiry with me on this route was for the site of 
Alexandrinum, one of Herod's celebrated fortresses ; which, accord* 
ing to Josephus, was on a high hill and near Coreae.' Assuming 
the identity of the latter with this village, I made a particular in- 
vestigation in the vicinity ; but ascertained nothing which corres- 
ponded with the account I then asked the inhabitants, if there 
was no tradition among them of an ancient fortress built on a 
neighbouring hill. They at once named the ruins I had passed more 
than two hours before, which they called Burj 'Azzil, and said they 
knew of no more. As I could hear of no other remains, and was 
aware of no other ancient castle in this direction, it seems not im- 
probable that this may prove to be Alexandrinum. The identity 
did not occur to me in passing, or I could easily have examined it. 
Some traces of that fortress would be likely to exist, as it appears 
to have been twice rebuilt. 8 The two sons of Herod, after their 
mock trial at Beir&t, were taken to Sebtistieh and strangled, and 



1 See the note of the same route, of 'Akrabeh was said to be exactly 

Bibl. Res. III. pp. 82, 83.— For N. E. 

Seiltin, see ibid. p. 85 sq. * Joseph. Antiq. XIV. 3. 4. ib. 5. 

8 Jos. Ant. V. 1. 19. 2. B. J. I. 6. 5. 

8 The identity of this place with 8 Joseph. Antiq. XIV. 6. 1. ib. 15. 

the Core© (KbQ*'cu) of Josephus, is 4. B. J. I. 8. 2. ib. 16. 3.— The sug- 

suggested Bibl. Res. HI. p. 83. n. gestion in the text seems not ira- 

3.— Here Sinjil bore S. 42° W. probable; and the place is worthy 

Abu el-'Auf S. 56° W. Sheikh of examination with reference to 

Suleim&n el-F&rsy, a commanding this very point.— Ed. 
Wely, N, 21i° W. The direction 
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their bodies carried in the night to Alexandrinum. 1 We should 
naturally perhaps look for it further to the north. 

a From Kiiriyut I set off at 12.05, curving N. E. across the deep 
Wady Khfilil running west below the place, and reached at 12.30 
the opposite ridge. 9 Descending now N. W. at one o'clock I came 
to the deep bed of Wady R&meh running west below the village 
Telfit on the south ; and in five minutes more reached the opposite 
summit* Leaving the village Kfibal&n on the right after five 
minutes, and descending N. N. W. steeply, I entered at 1.30 the 
broad basin of Wady Yetma running S. W. 4 The course was now 
N. ascending and passing some small ruins on the left, and brought 
me at 1.50 to the watershed. 9 From this the route again descend- 
ed N. W. and at 2.10 struck and followed N. and N. W. the bed 
ofWady esh-Sha'ar, until it entered el-Mfikhna, the large plain 
adjacent to N&bulus. I was opposite to Haw&ra at 2.45 ; having 
passed Beita on the right and 'Ain Abfts on the left. At 3.15, op- 
posite the white Wely Abu Isma'il, my path was a quarter of a 
mile E. of the direct road from Sinjil. The two unite at the foun- 
tain in the valley of N&bulus ; mine entering the valley at its mouth 
along the bottom. 

" Jipril 3d. I ascended Mount Gerizim in company with several 
of the inhabitants, who were familiar with the country around, and 
gave me the names of all the villages in sight I took my position 
near the S. E. corner, which commanded the view of the greatest 
number. On the N. E. corner, at some distance from the principal 
foundations, were the ruins of a fortress, which I did not examine, 
but which they said was once important. I took here many bear- 
ings, which are given in the note. 

1 Joseph. Antiq. XVI. 11. 7. B. Wady Yetma, we were unable to 

J. I. 27. 6. learn the name ; see Bib). Res. Ill, 

1 From this ridge, J&lftd bore S. p. 91, 92.— Ed. 
39° E. Kuriyut §. 40° W. Tel- * From this point, Kuriyut bore 

fltN. 50° W. Suleim&n el-Faxsy S. 7°,E. SuleimAn el-FArsy N. 

N. 28° W. 33° W. 

1 From this summit, Kfibal&n (five • Bearings from Mount Geriiim, 

minutes below) bore N. 5° E. Tel- S. E. corner : Sitty Salamlyeh, on 

fit due S. Kuriyut S. 2° W. the side of Mount Ebal, bore due 

Suleiman el-Faxsy N. 29° W. N. (This is the Wely of a Mus- 

4 From Wady Yetma, Kubal&n lim female saint, who is said to have 

bore S. 39° E. YAsuf N. 88° W. come from Egypt, and now gives 

Yetma N. 85° W.— [Of this valley, name to the mountain.) Summit 
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" I examined the three sources from which N&bulus is supplied 
•with water. The Nahr KOriytin gushes out a copious stream in 
the upper part of the town, and is covered with a large dome, with 
a descent to the water by steps. The R&s el-'Ain issues from a 
gap in the mountain, about a hundred rods S. from the west end 
of the city ; and the water is conveyed from it by an aqueduct. 
Below this, just within the city, is 'Ain el-'Asal. These are all 
distinct I was assured that there is no well within the town, as 
stated by Buckingham. 

" April 4lh. Having secured a guide who was well acquainted 
with the country, I left N&bulus at half-past six o'clock, proceed- 
ing down the valley. At 7.40 I reached the first gentle ascent to- 
wards Sebfistieb, 1 and at 8.20 came to the eminence which com- 
mands a view of that place.* Half an hour more brought me to the 
site ; and, after examining the remains, I ascended the summit west 
of the village, and from the highest point took the bearings given 
in the note. 1 



of Mount Ebal N. 6° E. Tubas N. 
41° E. Burj el-Fari'a N. 42° E. 
Jebel el-Beidan, with a ruined Mu- 
kam, N. 534° E. 'Azmftt N. 58° E. 
Deir e). Ha tab N. 72*° E. Salim 
N. 85° E. Beit Dejan S. 794° E. 
Beit Furik S. 61° E. Raujib S. 
64° E. 'Awerta S. 9° E. Kefr 
Kullln (below) S. 5° E. Kubalan 
S.1°E. Haudela S. 3° W. Ya- 
sftf S. 2U° W. Kuzeh S. 22° W. 
Hawara S. 24° W. (Beita, a large 
village, lies half an hour S. 65° E. 
Trom Hawara, as I ascertained in 
passing between them.) Lubban 
(?) S. 27*° W. SuleimAn el-Far. 
sy (Wely) S. 55° W. Jell Arba'In 
(Wely) N. 86° W. Kuryet Hana 
N. 81* W. 'Arak Sur N. 75° W. 
Kur N. 74A° W. Kuryet Jit N. 
74° W. Beit Sid N.70° W. Sheikh 
'A mad, a Wely on the western 
ridge of Mount Ebal, N. 15J° W. 
At the opening of the valley of Na- 
bulus on the east, are two small 
villages, one on each side, not visi- 
ble from my position, Belat on the 
S. and Askar on the N. the latter 
a little more E. than the former.— 
[This is doubtless the Askar of 



Scholz and Berggren, a name 
which we did not hear; see Bibl. 
Res. III. p. 103. n. 4.— Eo. 

1 From this point, A Zawata bore 
N. 88° E. Beit Uzin.S. 18° E. 
Juneid S. 16° E. Beit Iba S. 5° 
W. Beit Sid N. 70$° W 

1 From this hill, Beit Uzin bore 
S. 23° E. Juneid S. 221° E. Beit 
Iba S. 17° E. Surra S. 9J° W. 
Keietn S. 33° W. Deir Sheraf S. 
44° W. Ear S.79° W. Kefr Le- 
bad N. 58° W. Ramln N. 64° W. 

* Bearings from Sebustieh: Bur- 
ka N. 12° fi. Ibab, (a Wely above 
Burka, name doubtful,) N. 19° E. 
Beit Imrln N. 61° E. Nakarah S. 
36° E. Juneid S. 194° E. Surra 
S. 3° W. Deir Sheraf S. 7° W. 
Keisln S. 15° W. Kuryet JH S. 
21° W. Kur S. 68° W. Sefarln 
S. 79° W. KefrLebad N. 72° W. 
Ramln N. 67° W . These bearings, 
as compared with (hose in the Bibli- 
cal Researches (III. p. 144. n. 3), 
require some explanation. Tul Ke- 
ram, of which it is intimated in Kie- 
pert's Memoir (p. 49) that the 
name may have been applied to a 
wrong place, was not visible on the 
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" Setting off again at eleven o'clock, the road led by an amphi- 
theatre sunk in the northern hill-side, with several columns stand- 
ing in it. In half an hour I reached Burka ;' and at 11.55 the 
summit of the ridge above, near a small Wely.* After proceeding 
N. E. for ten minutes, there was the brow of a broad valley with 
several villages in sight* I passed Fendekfimieh at 12.15, leav- 
ing it a little on the right ; and in fifteen minutes more reached the 
bottom of the Wady, running W. with Jeba' at some distance 
on the right Here I left the more direct road on the right, and 
crossing two or three swells in the valley, came at one o'clock to 
the village 'Ajjeh, situated like er-R&meh near it on a hill, and 
commanding a good view. 4 

" Hence a course N. E» and verging northward brought me at 
1.30 to the direct road which I had left, and which from this point 
led N. N. W. to the village 'Arrabeh, not here in sight. Con- 
tinuing my course, the country was now open, with round hills 
and broad vallies, both verdant At 2.15 the course became N. 
by E. through a meadow-like tract, skirted by low hills; and half 
an hour later, from a gentle swell, there was a view of some vil- 



route. The guide here said it lay some 
distance N. W. The village you 
saw was evidently Seftrln. Neither 
was Beit Sid in sight. I had on 
the way observed it disappear be- 
yond a hill. The village you took for 
it appears to have been the Kftr of 
ray guide ; which too another guide 
had pointed out to me from Gerizim. 
Your bearing of Kuryet Jit is prob- 
ably a typographical error, and yet, 
if your position commanded this 
place, itmu8t also have commanded 
Keieln; of which you here give no 
bearing. Juneid.I saw, on the top of 
a hill ; but Beit Iba, which is lower 
down, was cut off by an interven- 
ing ridge. I noted these variations 
on the spot — [It is proper to say, 
that although our guide from Na- 
bulus to Sebustieh proved to be ig- 
norant of the country, yet the vil- 
lages in sight from Sebustieh were 
pointed out and named to us by an 
intelligent inhabitant of the village, 
and were noted down with care ac- 
cording to the information he gave, 
—Ed. 



1 From Burka, Kuryet Jit bore 
S. 19° W. Seforln S. 59° W. 

* From this ridge, (the Wely 
Ibab five minutes distant bear- 
ing N. 63° E.) Sebustieh bore due 
S. Keisln S. 15° W. 'Atira N. 
54° W. er-R&meh N. 20*° W. 

• From this brow, 'Ajjeh bore N. 
4*° E. 'Anaza N. 2#> E. Jebel 
esh-Sheikh N. 32J° E. Sllet ed- 
Dahr (below) N. 67° W. 'At&ra 
N. 63° W. Kefr Ra'y N. 25° W. 
er-R&meh N. 24° VV.— Fahmeh 
was visible, but I did not notice it 
at the time. Kefr Rflt'y is probably 
the " Caphar Arab" ofMaundrell; 
and Slleh his " Selee ;" Maundr. 
March 23, 24. 

4 Bearings from 'Ajjeh: Jebel 
esh-Sheikh N. 34° E. 'Anaza S. 
78° E. Jeba' S. 26° E. Fende- 
kumieh S. 4$° E. Ib&b (Wely) 
S. 2° W. Sllet ed-Dahr (direc- 
tion) S. 16° W. 'Atara S. 45° W. 
er-Rameh S. 76° W. Kefr Ra'y 
(direction) N. 55° W. Fahmeh N. 
24i° W. 
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lages among them on its border. 1 In ten minutes more I passed 
the village Ktib&tiyeh, with its large olive-grove at some distance 
on the right in a valley, on the east of the plain. My course gra- 
dually becoming E. N. E. brought me at four o'clock to the village 
Bfirkin at the extremity of the plain, in an olive plantation, with 
a valley on the north. From it I saw Kefr Kftd, about half an 
hour distant, in a valley in the opposite hills. 8 

" April 5th. Leaving BOrkin at half past six o'clock and cross- 
ing the valley, I proceeded N. and N. W. along Wady Rfistfik until 
7.05; when it turned N. E. into the great plain, having the vil- 
lage Kefr Ad&n on its right bank. I ascended the other bank, 
N. W. and at 7.15, from a hill five minutes on the left of the road, 
had an extensive view. 8 Continuing N. down a small Wady, I 
passed in ten minutes Y&mdn, in a small valley five minutes on 
the left ; and proceeding N. N. E. reached at eight o'clock the 
border of the Plain of Esdraelon, with several of its villages in 
sight 4 My course now lay N. N. W. along the western side of the 
plain ; and passing through the fine olive-grove of Sileh, a com- 
pact village on the left, with a large D&r, I arrived at 8.50 at the 
village of Ta'annuk, the ancient Taanach. This lies five minutes 
west of the road, on the south side of a small hill, with a summit 
of table-land. It is now a mean hamlet. There is a Wely here, 
evidently ancient, with sculptured door-stones, and the capital of 
a column lying on its floor. 5 



1 From this point Jebel esh- 
Sheikh bore N. 34° E. Ib&b 
(Wely) S. 20*° W. 'Arrabeh S.67° 
W. Y&'bud N. 56° W. Kufeireh 
N. 39° W. 

* From B&rkln, Jebel esh-Sheikh 
bore N. 28° E. Wezar N. 66° E. 
'Arineh N. 59° E. 'Arrabeh S 49° 
W. Kefr Kftd N. 84° W. 

8 Prom this hill, Jebel esh-Sheikh 
bore N. 35° E. Jebel ed-Duhy N. 
39° E. Zer'ln N. 49° E. Mukei- 
bileh N. 57° E. Wezar N. 70° E. 
'Arlneh N/ 81° E. Kefr AdAn, 
near, S. 89° E. el-B*rid S. 6li° W. 
el-Murlif'a, a ruin, N. 37** W. 
Sileh N. 16° W. EzbAbaN.6°W. 

4 From this point on the border 
of the plain, Jebel esh-Sheikh bore 



N. 35 J° E. Jebel ed-Dfihy N. 43*° 
E. Zer'in N. 68° E. Wezar N. 
81° E. el-BArid S. 33° W. Y*- 
m6n S. 35° W. Sileh N. 52° W. 
Ta'annuk N. 36° W. Ezbftba N. 
11° W. 

• Bearings from Ta'annuk: Jebel 
esh-Sheikh N. 37° E. Jebel el-TOr 
(Tabor) N. 47° E. Jebel ed-Duhy 
N.54^E. Zer>in N. 74° E. KA- 
mieh N. 79*° E. Wezar S. 87° E. 
Mukeibileh S. 79° E. 'Ar&neh S. 
76° E. Jenin S. 44° E.— From the 
summit, five minutes N. N. W. of 
the above point, Ezbfiba bore N. 16° 
E. Sileh S. 22° E. SMim N. 33° 
W. The direction of Urn el-Fahm 
was pointed out ; but it was not in 
sight— See Bibl. Res. III. p. 156. 
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" Continuing hence on a like course, at 9.15 the small Tillage 
Ezb&ba lay half an hour on the right ; and in ten minutes more 
the village Salim, with its olive groves and mosk as far on the left 
I was surprised not to find this place among your bearings, and 
saw that it corresponds to your description of el-Lejj&n as seen at 
a distance. 1 But it did not occur to me until arriving at the latter 
place, that your guide had probably confounded the two places and 
misled you. 3 At 9.40 the small village Zelafa lay half an hour 
on the left, in the small Wady Sit, with running water not pe- 
rennial. At half past ten o'clock I came to the Nahr Lejjftn, a 
stream now five or six feet wide, which feeds three or four mills. 
Looking up the valley on the left, I saw the large ruined Kh&n 
ten minutes distant, lying alone, without a tree or the appearance 
of a habitation around it 

" Here on the bank of the rivulet I paused, recollecting that the 
spot, now so solitary and silent, was an ancient and memorable 
battle field. The discomfiture of Sisera, commemorated in the 
Song of Deborah and Barak, occurred * in Taanach by the waters 
of Megiddo.' And it was here, ' in the valley of Megiddo,' that 
the hopes of Judah were prostrated by the defeat and death of king 
Josiah. a 

" Ascending the brook, which soon bends N. W. having the 
Kh&n on its south side, I discovered unexpectedly on a small emi- 
nence on the opposite side, north of the Kh&n, the remains of the 
ancient Legio. Among the rubbish are the foundations of two or 
three buildings, with limestone columns mostly worn away ; and 
of another with polished granite columns still remaining, of which 
I counted eight or ten, and others of limestone among them. The 
finest structure appears to have been in the S. W. corner of the 
ruins, by the side of the brook. Among its foundations are two 
marble columns with Corinthian capitals ; and several of granite. 
A gateway with a pointed arch is yet standing, — a portion of some 

1 BibL Res. 111. p. 178. some of the principal inhabitants, 

* Yet our guide across the plain and at the latter by our intelligent 

of Esdraelon was an old inhabitant friend Abu N&sir. — Ed. 

of Jenln ; while also at Zer'io, So- * For the proofs of the identity of 

lam, and Nazareth, el-Lejj&n with el-Lejj&n (Legio) with the ancient 

the other villages was pointed out Megiddo, see BibL Res. III. pp. 

to us, at the two former places by 177-180. — Ed. 
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modern building constructed out of the ruins of the old, with the vari- 
ous columns indiscriminately mingled. A small bridge is thrown 
over the stream, which I crossed and examined the ruined Kh&n. It 
is Saracenic, and consists of a large quadrangle with an open court ; 
each of the sides resting on six or eight arches. On the side over 
the entrance is a tower, ascended by steps within, and now about 
forty feet high ; from the top of which I took my bearings. 1 

" Setting off again from el-Lejjftn at a quarter past twelve o'clock, 
on a course N. N. E. in half an hour I came to the small fountain, 
'Ain Ertiz, in the path ; and crossing the great plain N. E. had the 
small village Tell Thureh in sight on the left. At half past one 
o'clock my path separated from the direct road to Nazareth, leaving 
it on the right ; and brought me at 1.55 to the Nahr el-Mukfitta', 
which I crossed in three feet of water. The people in BOrkin had 
expressed doubts, whether I should be able to proceed by the way 
of el-Lejjftn, on account of the depth of the streams that I should 
have to ford ; showing that they overflow during the rains. My 
course was now about N. and passing an Arab encampment, I left 
at 2.30 the direct road to Ukhneifis on the right, and came at 
three o'clock to Jeb&ta. 8 This is a small but apparently ancient 
village, lying on a mound detached from the hill country, and 
forming a fine swell in the plain. 1 I now crossed the broad and 
gentle Wady between it and Ukhneifis, another ancient site in 
ruins, connected with the hill-country by a ridge. 4 Hence I pro- 
ceeded to Y&fa, passing on my way el-Mujeidil ; opposite to which, 
across a valley, are the ruins of Malftl, and among them those of a 
building said by my guide to be a church. 5 

'From Khan el-Leijun, Jebel et- • From Jeb&ta, Jebel ed-Dahy 

Tor (Tabor) bore N.63°E. Jebei bore S. 57° E. Ukhneifis S. 31° E. 

ed-Duhy N. 784° E. Zei^in S. 77° Iskander (Wely) S. 22° W. Tell 

E. NarisS.70°E. WezarS.67° Thareh S. 70 (3 W. 'Aslfia N. 

E. Salim S.22°E. ZelafaS. 7° 63° W. 

E.— [This Khan is one of the many 4 From Ukhneifis, Jebel ed-Dahy 

built along the great caravan road bore S. 604° E. Fftleh S. 44£° E. 

between Damascus and Egypt, now 'Afoleh S. 38° E. Nuns S. 36° E. 

mostly in ruins. See Bibl. Kes. HI. Zer'ln S. 33° E. Jenin 8. 11° E. 

p. 362. 363.— Ed. Iskander (Wely) S. 26J° W. Tell 

• The ancient Gabatha of Euse- Thareh S. 87$ 6 W. 'Aslfia N. 58° 

bius and Jerome ; Bibl. Res. III. p. W. 

201. From the bearings which fol- 'From el-Mujeidfl, Malftl bore 

low, it will be seen that it is placed N. 5° W* Ten minutes previous* 

much too far E. on our map ; al- ly, Malftl bore N. 1° E. Ukhneifis 

though copied from Jacotin.— Ed. S. 52° W. Jebata N. 87° W. 
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11 The present village of Y&fa lies a little N. E. of the summit of 
the hill ; which is naturally a strong position. It is unquestion- 
ably the Japha of Josephus. 1 It is said by him to have been pro* 
tected by a double wall ; and the foundations of those, or certainly 
of one of them, now forming a terrace-wall, remain and are visible 
from a distance. There is a Wely on the hill, from which I had 
one of my finest views of the great Plain. 8 

" My hopes were now strongly excited of finding Jotapata, a 
large and strongly fortified city, which, according to Josephus, lay 
not far from Japha.* There is no spot mentioned by that author, 
which it seems more an object to identify. It was in this place that 
he made his last stand as the leader of his countrymen, and was 
taken prisoner by Vespasian. He describes its position with singu- 
lar minuteness, — surrounded by higher mountains, and immediately 
by deep precipitous rallies on all but its northern side, which was 
protected by a strong wall. It was here that the siege was pushed ; 
the details of which and of the capture are also given. Forty 
thousand of the Jews are said to have perished in the storm. The 
Roman army encamped on a small hill on the north ; and reached 
the spot by a forced day's march from Gadara, having previously 
opened a road through the mountains. Josephus had entered the 
place in the preceding night from Tiberias. Its features are so 
marked, that it doubtless could be easily recognized. But it ap- 
pears wholly to have escaped modern observation. I had not time 
to spend a day in search of it ; but made it a constant object of 
inquiry on the road, and visited at some inconvenience every spot 
of which I heard any description that corresponded ; yet without 
lighting upon the slightest trace of it. I regard it as one of the 
most interesting sites, not mentioned in the Scriptures, yet to be re- 
covered in Palestine. 

"I spent the nigbt in Nazareth, at the house of Abu N&sir. 
His youngest daughter, mentioned in the Researches, is now 

1 See Bibl. Res. III. p. 200. FAleh S. 12° E. 'Aftleh 9: 2° E. 

* Bearings from the Wely: Yftfa, Jentn S. 1° W. Stleh S. 19° W. 

fiVe minutes distant, N. £. Jebel eU Ta'annak S. 22£° W. Urn el-Fabm 

Tdr S. 83° E. Nein S. 55° E. S. 38° W. 

EndAr S. 4U° E. Jebel ed-Dfihy 8 Joseph. B. J. III. c 7, &> Est** 

S. 36° E. Nftris S. 19° E. We- cially ib. III. 7. 7, 31. 
car S. 17i° E. Zer'tn S. 12*° E. 
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the teacher of a small school ; an interesting anomaly in Pales- 
tine. 1 

u April 6th. From Nazareth I ascended Mount Tabor. On ray 
course afterwards from Kh&n et-Tujj&r, Kefr Sabt lay at a little 
distance on the right, and Lubieh further on the left. I passed two 
wells, with a few foundations, perhaps of a Kh&n, near ; and half 
an hour later had Khfirbet Bessfim at some distance on the right. 
In another half hour I came in sight of Tiberias; and descending 
the declivity reached the town at five o'clock. 

" April 1th. I left Tiberias at half past six o'clock, proceeding 
along the lake, and at 7.40 passed el-Mejdel. The tract Ghuweir 
beyond is so palpably the Gennesareth of Josepbus, that I could 
not avoid the impression, that the copious stream which issues upon 
its centre from Wady er-RQbddiyeh was the fountain Capharnaum 
of his narrative. This is the main source of irrigation to the plain 
or meadow, as that evidently was ; and from its size would be more 
likely than any other to contain fish, and be regarded as the vein of 
a river. I made many inquiries here for an ancient site, and heard 
uniformly of but one, Khttrbet RQbGdiyeh, which I was told lay in 
the Wady near the fountain head, an hour from Abu Sh&sheh. I 
had not time to visit it ; and we should not look for Capernaum at 
such a distance from the shore. 3 

" At 8.20, 1 entered and ascended Wady el-'Amftd on a course W. 
There was now water running in it. Leaving the main branch soon 
on the right I kept on N. W. and at nine o'clock bore N. passing in 
ten minutes the small village Y&kilk lying five minutes distant on 
the left. This name I find in your Lists, and its identity with the 
Hukkok of Naphtali suggested, which seems very probable. 
Hence the way led E. and N. E. crossing at 9.30 a deep Wady 
and then continuing N. At ten o'clock I crossed another Wady, 
with the Kttl'at Sh&ny on an eminence at the right, on its south 

1 See the account of the schools in the S. W. part ; and another, 

founded by AbuNasir, and of this 'A in et-Tin in the N. E. corner; 

daughter, Bibl. Res. III. pp. 192, Bibl. Res. III. pp. 283, 287. 1 have 

193. there given my reasons for suppos- 

8 Josephus speaks of a fountain ing, that the latter is the fountain 

Capharnaum, and not of a stream intended by Josephus; and that the 

flowing across the plain. Two very adjacent traces of ruins mark the 

large fountains exist in the plain site of the ancient Capernaum ; 



rge 
jelf; 



itself; one, the Round Fountain ibid. pp. 288-294. — Ed. 
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bank. Soon afterwards the road passed for a time along the west 
bank of Wady Kh&b, which receives the two last named, and had 
running water in its bed. I reached Safed at twelve o'clock. 1 

" Setting off again at two o'clock and winding down into the 
western valley, after fifteen minutes 'Ain ez-Zeitftn and Biria were 
on my right, in small parallel Wadys. s At 3.10, the road passed 
under Kadita on the left, in the fork of the Wady which runs west of 
Safed ; and at 3J- o'clock I came to Birket el-Jisb, the extinct cra- 
ter of a volcano, now filled with water. 1 As I went on, R&s el- 
Ahmar and Teitebeh were in sight on the right ; at four o'clock I 
passed under el-Jish on the left ; and at 5.25 reached the border of 
Bel&d Besh&rah, the village F&rah lying at some distance on the 
right 4 Twenty minutes later I passed the sarcophagus and remains 
near Y&r6n, said to be those of a convent ; and at seven o'clock 
arrived at Bint Jebeil, where I lodged in the Med&feh of the 
Sheikh. From a hill twenty minutes distant, I had my first view 
of KoFat esh-ShQkif. This was near to the small village of 
MArdn. 5 

M Jipril 8th. Setting off from Bint Jebeil at seven o'clock on a 
course N. the way led me in fifteen minutes across a small hill with 
the village 'Arnata lying at its eastern base, fifteen minutes on the 
right Half an hour more brought me to the Wady Kfinin run- 
ning E. and having the village of the same name on its southern 
side, also fifteen minutes on the right At eight o'clock there was a 

1 Prom the castle of Safed, Jebel bore 68° E. R&s el-Ahmar S. 48ft° 

et-Tor bore S. 23*° W. Serau'y S. E. Tell el-Jish S. 15° B. Yar6n 

80° W. Meiron N. 68° W. SaW N. 68° W. 

N. 48° W. Tell eUish N. 291° W. f From this hill, Bint Jebeil bear- 

Radlta was in sight, but I did not ing N. 33° W. twenty minutes dis- 

at the time observe it tant, the Kul'at esh-Shoklf bore N. 

*'Ain ez-Zeittin was five minutes 25° E. Jebel esh-Sheikh, north 

distant N. 40° E. and Btria about summit, N. 54° E. Jebel Hauran 

as tar beyond in a similar Wady or S. 62° E. Ras el-Ahmar S. 11° E. 

depression. Maron ten minutes distant S. 28° 

•From Birket el-Jish, Ras el- W. Beit Tahon N. 154° W. Tib- 
Ahmar bore N. 15i° E. Jebel esh- nln N. 114 W. A village, name 
Hheikh N. 36° E. Teitebeh N. 84° unknown, bore S. 19° E. and an- 
E. Jebel Hauran S. 86° E. Ka- other N. 75J W.~ [It hence au- 
dita S. 47° E. Castle of Safed S. pears that the Marin laid down on 
38° E. Sa'sa' N. 74° W. Tell el- our map over against Yar6n, is 
Jish N. 41° W. — See the account of probably an error. If so, a wrong 
this crater, Bibl. Res. HI. p. 367. name was doubtless given to us 

4 From this point, Jebel Hauran in passing.— Ed.* i 

8 
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ridge, with Beit Tah&n ten minutes on the left. 1 The way now de- 
scended and followed Wady Tibnin, somewhat winding ; and bearing 
more N. N. E. at 8.45, 1 passed Tibnin and the castle, lying half an 
hour on the left. 3 At nine o'clock my course became again N. and 
in five minutes I passed below the ruins of Safed el-Buti'a on the 
right. At 9.15 Wady Tibnin turned W. and I entered the head 
of Wady Hajeir and followed its bed for nearly four hours, seeing 
but little of the surrounding country. At 9.55 the course being 
then N. N. W. the village Suweiny was seen through a gap 
bearing N. N. E. and in ten minutes more the village Khfirbet S&- 
lim was on the high bank on the left. At 10. 15 the course was 
again N. but winding and verging E. and at 11.30 I came to some 
fountains forming a stream, which lower down turns several mills. 
At length at one o'clock I reached the mouth of Wady Hajeir in the 
Nahr Lit&ny, near the Jisr K&k&Iyeh, which I crossed. 

" The village K&k&iyeh lies on the hill-side north of the bridge ; 
and Y&r&n on a ridge at some distance west I now reached by 
a circuitous path, at 2.10, a summit twenty minutes beyond K&k&i- 
yeh, from which I had a wide view. 8 The road now descended 
gradually N. W. and at 2.25 the compact village Atshtth lay half 
an hour on the right ; and in ten minutes more el-Kusaibeh a 
quarter of an hour on the left. At 3.05, from a ridge five minutes 
from Bereik'a, many villages were in sight. 4 I reached at 3 J o'clock 
the bed of the large Wady Zerarieh with a brook flowing W. and 
in half an hour more a summit, with Kfil'at Meis lying fifteen min- 
utes on the left. This is a large pile, covering an eminence ; and 
the foundations of its northern side appeared at this distance to have 
oeent ne original rock hewn to a square face. 

1 From this point, Safed el-Bu- YftrAn S. 12° E. Zerarieh N. 85° 

tl'a (ruin) bore N. 10° E. KfiPat W. el-Kusaibeh N. 60° W. Be- 

esh-ShuklfN.33i°E. Jebel Hau- reik'a N. 53° W. 

r&n S. 55£° E. Beit Tahun. near. * From this point, Bereik'a (near) 

S. 81° W. Tibnin N. 17° W. * bearing N. 84° E. Dftweir bore 

•The castle of Tibntn is the To- N. 34p E. Shfirktyeh N. 39*° 

ron of the crusaders, a celebrated E. Jebel esh-Sheikh N. 85° E. 

fortress. See Bibl. Res. IIL p. H&nin S. 54° E. el-Kusaibeh S. 

377 sq.— Ed. 49° E. Kefr Sir S. 43° W. Hal- 

8 From this summit, Kftkfrlyeh lusieh (?) S. 58° W. Zerarieh N. 

(near) bore S. 60° E. Hunln S. 54° 83° W. Kul'at Meis N. 53° W. 

E. Suweiny S. 38° E. Jisr KA- Nasftr N. 26° W. Shilb'Ai N. 9° 

JcAlyehS.36°E. Bellda S. 31° E. W. 
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u Passing now over rocky slopes, I came at 445 to the village 
Nas&r on a high elevation. This is the residence of a family of Me- 
t&wileh Sheikhs ; and from its position commands an extensive 
prospect The whole of Bel&d esh-Shfikif lay spread out like a 
map around; and a large part of Bel&d Besh&rah was also in sight 
The snowy sides of Jebel esh-Sheikb and Jebel Sfinnin were bright 
with the setting sun ; though the distant summit of the latter was 
concealed in a cloud. Kiil'at esh-Skfikif presented from this spot 
an imposing appearance. 1 The Kfil'at Meis was perhaps also a 
fortress of the crusaders ; but I have not the means of identifying 
it with any historical notice. 9 

" April 9th. I left Nas&r at 6.10, crossing an uneven tract with 
small rivulets running W. and at 7.15 reached a summit with a 
few villages in sight. 8 Crossing the valley I came out at 7.45 upon 
the opposite ridge, affording a wider prospect. 4 The road now de- 
scended into the Wady Ukhbiyeh, which soon collects a stream ; 
and followed it to its mouth with the little hamlet of the same 
name on the plain, five minutes east of the great road along the 
sea-coast 5 This Wady is the ' water-course from the mountains, 
nearly dry,' mentioned in the Researches.' I passed successively 
the other objects there named, and reached Sidon at 11| o'clock ; 
but made no further topographical observations. 

" As I approached the place, I observed the inhabitants collect- 
ed on the terraces and adjacent heights ; and soon met the Turkish 
army descending from the mountain with their artillery, and the 
Druze Sheikhs in their train as captives. They were embarked on 

1 KftPat esh-ShOklf is the celebra. zieh S. 54° W. Seirieh N. 71° W. 

ted fortress called by the crusaders 'Ansarlyeh N. 54° W. Lubreh N. 

Belfort or Beaufort See Bibl. Res. 40° W. el-Lekseklyeh N. 37° W. 

111. p. 380 sq.— Ed. Surafend N. 27° W. Kurlyeh N. 

1 Bearings from NasAr: el-Ku- 22° W. Bftbllyeh N. 8° W. Some 

sasantyeh N. 13° B. Khartum N. villages in Bel&d Besh&rah were in 

34° E. Sinieh (ten minutes) N. sight, the names of which I could 

41° E. el-Kutharlyeh N. 42° E. not learn. 

Horoein (?) N. 63i^E. Shilb'aiN. 8 Here el-Kusasanlyeh bore N. 

81° E. Shurktyeh N. 89° E. Je- 67° E. NasAr S. 3° E. Kuriyeh 

be! esh-Sheikh due E. Demul 8. N. 45° W. Bftbllyeh N. 1° W. 

734° E. Jibshlth S. 68° E. Km 1 '- 4 From this point, B&bltyeh bore 

at esh-Shfiklf 8. 65° E. el-Kusai- N.43°E. Khartum 8. 57 6 E. Na- 

beh 8. 341° E. Kefr Sir 8. 321° s&r S. 12° E. el-Leksektyeh N. 

E. Bereik'a 8. 31° E. Sir ei-Ghur- 72*° W. Surafend N. 38° W. 

btyeh S. 21° E. Kfil'at Meis 8. 'Here Sidon bore N. 32° E. 

3^ W. Zerarlab 8. 39° W. Re- • Bibl. Res. HI. p. 414. 
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board of a Turkish steamer ; and as I passed along the beach and 
looked at their prison-ship, and then up the valley to the seat of 
their power, where we spent the last summer with them and re- 
ceived their civilities, I felt that they had met one of those terrible 
political reverses, of which the whole land has beheld so many and 
seems destined to suffer yet more." 

VH. To Ba'albek and the Cedars of Lebanon. 

In his letter dated Oct. 1st, 1842, Mr. Wolcott writes, that he 
had recently made an excursion with two of his fellow missiona- 
ries to Ba'albek and the Cedars* Their route being the great 
thoroughfare of travellers, they took with them no instruments ; a 
circumstance which Mr. W. regrets, because they found several 
places upon the mountain not correctly laid down on our map. 1 
The following remarks have an importance apart from their general 
interest : 

Ba'albek, etc. " Much as we had heard and read of Ba'albek, 
our expectations were quite exceeded. It is impossible indeed 
that any description should do justice to the magnificent pile. We 
had with us the notes of tourists, who had sketched the plan of the 
ruins ; with the aid of which we soon comprehended the original 
design, and admired the genius of the architect who conceived it. 
The combination of majesty and beauty, the infinite richness of its 
parts, and the grandeur of the whole even in its desolation, as view- 
ed from various points and impressively by moonlight, filled us with 
wonder. It has been repeatedly described, with more or less of 
technical precision, by travellers early and recent ; and I have no 
occasion nor disposition to repeat the attempt. I have adverted to 
the subject mainly for the purpose of calling your attention to a fea- 
ture, which deserves perhaps more consideration than it has received. 

" Among the ruins are found large, smooth, bevelled stones, as 
old perhaps as those in Palestine, which with so much apparent 
reason you considered a relic of Jewish architecture, 1 and whose 
age is therefore an interesting subject of inquiry. The grand plat- 

1 Our map of Mount Lebanon was were more minute and exact than 

constructed from the manuscript that of the former, especially in tho 

maps of Prof. Ehrenberg and the position and names of places.— Ed. 

Rev. Mr. Bird. Those of the latter * Bibl. Res. I. pp. 423, 424. 
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form, which is about a thousand feet long by three hundred feet 
broad, includes the remains of two temples; of which the larger 
seems never to have been completed, and the smaller (small 
only relatively) had received the last finish. There is no doubt, 
I suppose, that these were Roman. This whole area was after- 
wards converted into a fortress, with towers and parapets, by the 
Saracens. Doors and porticos were walled up, and the unfinished 
walls were carried higher. The huge blocks of which you have 
read in the western wall, were the last course which was laid of 
the original work on that side. The similar block in the quarry, 
which can be measured, — sixty-eight feet long by fifteen feet 
square, — would have faced another side, and the place is obvious 
where it was designed to rest, contiguous to its fellow monsters. 
With a clear idea of the plan, it is easy to distinguish, throughout 
the pile, the original work from the modern additions. 

" Now it is an interesting fact, that the bevelled stones are no- 
where found in the Roman work. Nothing which exists as 
a part of its original design, has a trace in it of this peculiar ar- 
chitecture. These stones have been built into the massive Sarace- 
nic walls, intermingled with other stones and with immense pedes- 
tals and capitals taken from the temple ruins. There is one wall, 
within the foundations of the outer wall of the great temple, in 
which they are laid regularly as if in their original position. Now 
as no one will be likely to attribute this architecture to a later 
age than that of the emperors to whom these immense temples are 
commonly ascribed, it seems a natural inference that they belong 
to an earlier period, and that the Saracens made use of the ruins of 
a previous structure. 1 

" I had heard of similar architecture at Jebeil, the ancient Ge- 
bal, on the coast ; and we took that place on our route. We found 
there an old castle, built with stones of the same description, with 
claims perhaps to as high an antiquity as those of the tower of 
Hippicus.* 

1 Ba'albek is the ancient Heliopo- yiN rppa valley of Aven (or of the 
lis of Syria, so called from the wor- j^l) Am. i. 5; this name Aven (v*\ 

lalFios Not Orb. II. pp. 370, 371. It ° te f d °™ n 1 *) t0 ^ Egyptian 
seems not to be mentioned in Scrip- Hehopohs, e. g. Ez. xxx. 17.— Ed. 
tare, unless perhaps it may be the 'In Ezek. xxvii. 9, and 1 Kings 

8* 
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•Antiquities. The route of the travellers from Ba'albek to the 
coast was first to the cedars ; and thence by the most feasible route 
to el-Batr&n, the ancient Botrys, passing through the villages of 
Bsherrah, Hasrdn, el-Hadith, Kesba, A my Cm, and by Kfil'at Mu- 
seilihah on the shore, all which are marked on the map. The let- 
ter proceeds as follows : 

" Near the village of Kesba, my companions visited the ruined 
temples of N&tls or Namtis, described by Burckhardt, 1 which bear 
a general resemblance to those in Ba'albek. Of the same class, 
though inferior, are the remains of Deir el-Kfil'ah on the mountain 
near Beirut, which I have recently examined. 9 There would seem 
to be little question, that they were all built by the Romans, and 
dedicated to their pagan deities. 

" At Jebeil we found a large number of granite columns, some of 
them the red Egyptian, built into the modern walls or lying upon 
the ground. At the Nahr el-Kelb we noticed the famous tablets on 
the rock, with Roman and more ancient sculptures ; and, at the 
summit of the road cut by the emperor Antoninus, a pedestal, and 
near it a prostrate column with a Latin inscription, which seems not 
to have been noticed by travellers. Between this place and Beirftt 
are traces of the Roman paved road ; but less marked than the re- 
maids of similar pavement between the latter place and Sidon. 
The modern quay of Beirat, you remember, is constructed of the 
columns of its ancient edifices; of which others remain by their 
original sites. These columns, wherever found in the country, 
both marble and granite, were imported from abroad ; and the 
number and extent of the remains in which I have met with them, 
though but a small portion of those in existence, have much im- 
pressed me with the colossal greatness of the empire, which 
multiplied such monuments of its power and skill in a single and 
distant province. 

The Cedars. " We visited the celebrated grove of cedars, near 
the summit of Lebanon. The patriarchs, of which there are about 
a dozen, formed each by the union of three or four trunks, are re- 
markable only for the'r immense size and venerable age. Of the 

v. 18 [32], the inhabitants of Gebal therefore may easily have been 

are spoken of as builders; they adopted from the Jews. — Ed. 

also assisted the builders of Solo- l Travels in Syria p. 173. 

mon and Hiram. This architecture * See Bibl. Res. 111. p. 441. 
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growth which has shot up around them, consisting of about three 
hundred single trees, some of which are very large, there are many 
that would be admired in any place for their beauty. Their straight 
stem and spreading branches, and the graceful symmetry of the 
whole, fairly entitle them to the appellation : * the glory of Leba- 
non.' 1 The cones, beautifully pendant from the bottom of the 
branches, and of which we plucked a number green, exude a kind 
of balsam, highly fragrant, and which fully explains ' the smell 
of Lebanon.' 2 

" The existence of this clump here, a remnant of the primeval 
forest, seems to be owing to the race not having been wholly eradi- 
cated from the spot, and new generations having sprung up from 
the seeds. The locality does not appear particularly favourable 
for them ; and their flourishing condition here is an evidence that 
they would grow over all the mountain." 8 

Conclusion. 

Such is the amount of information on the geography and anti- 
quities of Palestine, which I am enabled to present to the reader, 
up to the present time ; — certainly no mean ingathering for a sin- 
gle year, and that too from a friend before unknown to me, but 
whom I cordially welcome as a fellow labourer in this interesting 
field. I look forward also to the time, when the Rev. £. Smith 
will be able to make further investigations in parts of the country 
not visited by us ; and this work become the medium through 
which his observations may be laid before the public. 

In justice to Mr. Wolcott, it may not be improper to introduce 
here the following extract from one of his letters to me, dated 
Beirftt, July 5, 1842. 

" Permit me to say, that I went to Jerusalem last winter without 
the remotest thought of being a gleaner in a field which had been 
swept by your sickle. All that I purposed, and most that I did, 
was to make those personal observations which came within my 
range, and would secure to me the fullest benefit of your own re- 
marks. I had always a fondness for antiquities ; and my studies 

1 Is. lx. 13. given, especially that of Prof. Ehren- 

* Cant. iv. 11. Berg, that the cedars are still found 

'See Bibl. Res. III. p. 440. It growing abundantly on the more 

appears from the statements there northern parts of Lebanon.— Ed. 
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have naturally awakened the highest interest in those which are 
sacred and biblical. The inquiries suggested by your work drew 
me into congenial pursuits ; and some of the results being unex- 
pectedly interesting to myself, I naturally communicated them to 
Mr. Smith. In this way I drew up for him the four documents, 
which he has transmitted to you. 

" When I tell you. that the only copy of your Researches to 
which I had access during my investigations, belonged to a friend ; 
and that I had but an occasional and often furtive use of it ; you 
will give me the credit of having made a diligent improvement of 
my opportunities. You will not, I trust, discover many mistakes ; 
none certainly which an extreme vigilance on my part could have 
guarded against In every estimate, particularly, I kept on the 
safe side. The compass I used was constructed for taking bearings, 
and traversed finely. I might have taken the bearings to the 
quarter of a degree ; but thought it here a needless refinement" 



II. 

SKETCHES OF ANGELOLOGY IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

By Moses Stuart, Prof, in the Tbeol. Sera. Andover. 

I. Reality of Angelic Beings. 

The question has not unfrequently been asked : Of what impor- 
tance can the doctrine respecting good or evil angels be to us 1 We 
owe them, it is said, no duty of homage or worship ; and as they 
are invisible beings, if they exist at all, we can never decide with 
any certainty, whether or when they interpose in our behalf, or inter- 
fere for the sake of injuring us. We have, therefore, no practical 
interest in this matter. If it be worth an inquiry, it belongs rather 
to the province of speculative than to that of practical theology. 
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I cannot accede to such a view of this subject The Scriptures 
have taught us, that the original holy and happy condition of our 
race was essentially changed by the interference and crafty malig- 
nity of Satan. The necessity of redemption by the Son of God 
stands inseparably connected with this. The atonement — the nu- 
cleus and centre of Christianity proper — is in some important res- 
pects a consequence of Satan's interference ; or, in other words, it 
was rendered necessary by the success of the tempter, when he 
assailed our first parents. 

Nor is this all which may be truly and properly said, in regard 
to this subject. If there are good angels, the voluntary ministers 
of God's will ; or evil ones, who are either the executioners of his 
justice or examples in their sufferings of the proper desert of sin ; 
then these facts are important to us, inasmuch as they cast light 
upon God's providential government of the world, — a subject of 
deep interest to all moral and accountable beings. 

There is still another point of view in which we may contemplate 
this subject The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are 
filled with passages that have respect to angels good or evil. Some 
of these passages are involved in not a little of obscurity, as pre- 
sented to us, because we are not sufficiently familiar with the He- 
brew modes of expression and thought, to apprehend at once the 
full meaning of the sacred writers. If now it be true, that a pro- 
per attention to the angelology of the Scriptures will help to ex- 
plain these, and especially in case it will render most of the obscure 
passages in question altogether intelligible, then attention to this 
subject cannot be fairly deemed unimportant. 

What I design to suggest, on the present occasion, has special 
relation to this last topic of consideration. I might say, in order to 
explain more fully my design, that 1 intend to handle this subject 
extgetically, rather than theologically. Were I writing a chapter 
for a system of theology, I should cast the whole piece in a mould 
somewhat diverse from the present, and make the theological to 
predominate over the exegetical. Still, I do not intend altogether 
to neglect the theological, on the present occasion. But in re- 
spect to this, where no peculiar difficulties of exegesis are concerned, 
I shall be very brief, stating both my propositions and the proof of 
them only in the most summary way. 
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Every reader who has any extensive acquaintance with the the- 
ology or the interpretation of recent times, knows well that no in* 
considerable poition of the community, particularly of the learned 
community, in the eastern and even in our western world, reject the 
idea of real and veritable angelic beings. All that is said in the Bi- 
ble in relation to this subject, they interpret as mere trope, or as in- 
vested with a poetical costume. It belongs, as they suppose, merely to 
the fashion or manner of speaking among the Hebrews, who were 
prone to personify every kind of thing, whether animate or inanimate, 
whether concrete or abstract Hence, when good angels are spoken 
of, nothing more is meant, as they allege, than to express the active 
kindness and beneficence of the Godhead ; and when evil angels 
and their doings are spoken of, nothing more is really meant than 
the active exercise of God's punitive justice, or the movement of 
his chastising hand, or his actual arrangements to put men to trial 
by evils of various kinds and by sufferings. Thus, by a single 
coup de main of exegesis, the doctrine of angelology, or at any rate 
the real existence of angels good or evil, is swept at once from the 
Bible. 

It is no part of my design to argue at length the question, whether 
there is any good ground for the support of such a method of in- 
terpretation. But it may still be proper to suggest a few hints, 
which may serve to aid us in our reflections on this topic 

It is common for the class of interpreters in question to assume, 
that reason decides against the doctrine of the real existence of 
angels. But what good ground is there for such an assumption 1 
Is it because angels are invisible beings, and impalpable to our 
senses ? So is God himself. As a Spirit, this must be so. But who 
can with propriety become an atheist on this account 1 Is it, then, 
because the analogy of the world of nature decides against the ex- 
istence of beings intermediate between God and us ? So far as any 
argument can be drawn from this analogy, it establishes the con- 
trary of what is assumed. From man down to the polypus, and 
even to the minutest object which possesses either animal or vege- 
table life, there is a regular gradation of beings. Are there none 
then to fill up or occupy the immeasurable vacuity that intervenes 
between ourselves and the supreme Godhead 1 Analogy would 
lead us, beyond a question, to decide that there must be interme- 
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diate intelligences, and intelligences of different gradations. And 
why should reason array itself against the analogy of the natural 
world 1 The God of nature and of revelation are surely one and 
the same ; and what he has clearly revealed in the book of nature, 
may, it must be conceded, find some analogy in the book of revela- 
tion. The former book exhibits what is palpable to our bodily 
senses ; the latter what can be truly discerned and believed by 
our spirits. An order of angels is as consentaneous with the natural 
apprehension of our minds, as the orders of beings lower than man 
are with the observation of our senses. Why then, I ask again, 
should reason undertake to deny that there is an order of angelic 
beings? 

I have a claim to ask this question with an open face, because 
almost all nations, certainly all the leading ones of the heathen 
world, have fallen upon the belief of intermediate beings between 
man and the great Supreme. The Dii Minores of the Latins 
and Greeks, the multitude of gods inferior among the Egyptians ; 
the Amshaspands and heds and Defs of Zoroaster and the Per- 
sians ; the innumerable subordinate deities of the Hindus, and of 
other nations ; all prove the proneness of the human mind to re- 
ceive the doctrine of the existence of intermediate beings between 
man and the supreme Divinity. I cannot easily be brought to 
believe that the original wants or desires or longings of the human 
mind, thus manifested, have not some ultimate object in view which 
is substantial and real. Men may make a thousand mistakes about 
manner and minute particulars. But the religiousness of our na- 
ture was not implanted in vain. Nor would it ever deceive us, pro- 
vided our passions were all in due subjection. 

I might go still further, and say, that the moral perfections of 
God, which must lead him to take pleasure in beings resembling 
himself, would, as it seems altogether probable, lead him to create 
more than one order of rational and moral beings. We argue that 
the planets are inhabited by rational beings, because we do not 
believe that they were made in vain, or even comparatively in vain. 
In like manner we may suppose, that the heavenly world is filled 
with rational beings, because infinite benevolence would be delight- 
ed with such a spectacle or such an arrangement. As the animals 
of the lower creation, the mere creatures of a day and with exceed- 
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ingly limited faculties, are without number, so we may well suppose 
that infinite benevolence and holiness would delight in the multi- 
plication of beings, who should reflect the glories of the Godhead. 

It has also been remarked, and not without reason, that as the 
faculties of the human soul are capable of unlimited progression, 
and so those who lived thousands of years ago may have greatly 
advanced beyond us in knowledge, wisdom and happiness, in the 
heavenly world ; so it seems consonant with the will of God, that 
there should be beings of a higher order than man, that is, than man 
as he appears in the present world. Nor is it without ground, that 
an appeal has also been made to the physical constitution of the 
universe, which connects the solar system with others of the like 
nature, and these, as is highly probable, with some still greater 
and more magnificent central system, around which they all move, 
and to which they are all subordinate. What is true of the physi- 
cal universe in this respect, may be deemed probable in reference 
to the great moral universe, God himself being the centre of all. 

Why then — for we may now repeat the question with still more 
emphasis — should reason undertake categorically to decide against 
the probability, and even the possibility, of angelic beings ? It 
seems to me, that so-called reason, in this case, is wrongly named. 
The natural world, the religious sentiment of mankind, the attri- 
butes of benevolence and beneficence, are all arrayed against her, 
in respect to this matter. 

We may come and should come then to the Scriptures, without 
any prepossessions against the doctrine of angelic existences. 
And it is to this source, and to this only, that we can look for a 
decision which is authoritative in respect to this subject If the 
actual existence of angels, that is, of intermediate beings between 
God and us, may be rendered probable by the light of nature, (and 
we have seen that it may,) yet this is all that can be done by the 
aid of this light No absolute certainty is attainable by this mode 
of reasoning ; so much I would freely acknowledge. But enough 
for us, if the Scriptures have decided, beyond any fair appeal, with 
regard to this by no means unimportant subject. 

It is no part of my design, however, to go into a formal argu- 
ment to establish even from the Scriptures the reality of angelic 
beings. The matter lies so plainly upon the face of the sacred 
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records, that no simple and unprejudiced reader would ever think 
of denying, that the existence of angels is both assumed and taught 
by the inspired writers. They have, I freely concede, nowhere 
attempted to prove by argument that angels exist ; for they every- 
where assume the fact But then the same is true in regard to the 
existence of God himself. The Bible enters into no discussion, in 
which arguments are formally brought forward to establish the di- 
me existence. It assumes the fact. Yea, the Scriptures take it 
for granted that all men have such a belief, as the natural result 
of that religious feeling which belongs to human beings as such. 
And in a way not unlike to this, the Scriptures treat the existence 
of angels. We may therefore proceed to the Sketches appropriate 
to the present occasion. 

But before I proceed actually to develope some of the special 
traits of angelology which the Bible exhibits, it is of some impor- 
tance to make a few remarks on the modes of representation, which 
the sacred writers employ in relation to this subject. 

IT. Scriptural Modes of describing Invisible Objects. 

If angels do exist, they belong to the invisible world. The nar- 
rations in Scripture respecting their occasional appearance to men, 
are all of such a nature as to show, that such appearance or visibil- 
ity is merely occasional, brief, and for peculiar purposes. That 
they can assume resplendent human forms, or at least that they can 
operate on our senses, or our mental vision, so as to produce such an 
impression in us, needs no laboured proof. For example ; one cannot 
read Gen. c. 18, or Luke c. 1, without entire conviction of this. And 
with the phenomena there developed, agree a multitude of passages 
in the Scriptures of both the Old and the New Testament through- 
out 

The fact that angels belong to the invisible world, and are not 
naturally objects of perception by our senses, has a very important 
bearing on the principles of interpretation in respect to passages 
which concern them. Or rather, as I might with more precision 
say, it has an important bearing on the nature or true meaning of 
the language employed respecting them. A few suggestions will 
serve to explain and establish this position. 

9 
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Whatever may be true or not true, in regard to the position of 
Locke and his adherents, viz. that all our ideas come either by 
sensation or reflection, it is certainly true that language is made 
up, almost entirely, of words derived from one of these sources. In 
fact we may advance even still farther, and say, that almost all 
the words which we employ as the names of things or of actions, 
are words derived from the testimony of some of our senses. Psy- 
chology or mental philosophy borrows from this store-house ; for 
what else are idea, conception, comprehension, understanding, reflec- 
tion, apprehension, and the like, but words tropically employed, 
which originally marked things or actions perceptible to the senses 1 
At all events, whatever may be said of some of the languages of 
the present day, into which subtile philosophy has sedulously intro- 
duced many terms of its own coining, the simple language of an 
unlearned people, like the ancient Hebrews, must bear, and does 
most evidently bear, the character I have just described. 

Let the reader bear in mind now, that a revelation committed to 
writing, must be expressed in words. These words, in order to be 
intelligible, must be such as already belong to the language which 
has been chosen as the medium of revelation. If we take the po- 
sition that such is not the case, then we virtually deny that the 
words are intelligible ; and if they are not intelligible, then they 
are not the medium of a revelation properly so named. What 
cannot be understood, by the aid of the usual laws of interpretation, 
is no revelation. 

Whatever conceptions, then, an inspired man about to write a 
portion of Scripture might have, still he would communicate to 
others only so much as language in its imperfect state would ena- 
ble him to do. He must take language as he finds it He cannot 
employ words coined for the occasion. If in respect to a few pe- 
culiar words that are moulded anew, some exception to this princi- 
ple might be justly made ; yet, in regard to the great mass of words 
which a sacred writer employs, the principle must be and is alto- 
gether applicable. 

Facts prove, beyond all reasonable doubt, that such is the case. 
The objects of the invisible world, which are not palpable to any 
of our senses, and with which men in their present state are not 
conversant by any experience, have no proper names in any Ian- 
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guage. It is a universal law, in the formation of language, to form 
no terms or names before we need them. For example, in Latin 
and Greek one cannot literally express any of our modern objects 
of invention. In what way, for instance, will he translate gun, 
cannon, gun-powder, steam-boat, sloop, brig, man-of-war, electricity, 
magnetism, and a thousand other things known only in recent 
times? He cannot do it And why? Simply because the 
Greeks and Latins, having no acquaintance with objects of this 
nature, never invented any names to designate them. Exactly so 
was it with the Hebrews, antecedently to the times in which rev- 
elations of divine things were made to them. The language was 
already formed and in use at that period. It was formed in view 
of the objects of sense and of reflection, that were cognizable by 
the mass of the people, in that state which preceded a revelation. 
It bad of itself no other names for objects of the invisible world, 
than such as are the result of the few and floating ideas of natural 
religion, which an unenlightened people may entertain. 

Hence the anthropopathy of the Scriptures, in respect to God 
and all his attributes. He has eyes, ears, mouth, arms, hands, feet ; 
he hears, sees, feels, tastes, smells ; he loves, hates, is angry, takes 
revenge, sorrows, grieves, repents, rejoices, exults; he employs 
sword, bow, arrows, quiver, buckler, shield, helmet, and the like ; 
he even contracts alliances, yea, espouses the virgin of Israel, and 
then divorces her, and treats her as an injured husband does a faith- 
less wife. All this comes from the simple fact that God, having 
made man in his image, may be best represented by that which is 
appropriate to man ; to which must be added the consideration, that 
language originally had no appropriate terms, which of themselves, 
in a literal way, would designate the attributes and actions of the 
Godhead. In other words, no such terms were invented for such 
a purpose, nor were any words used solely in this way. 

Occasionally, moreover, the sacred writers go even beyond this. 
They borrow terminology from the objects of nature, and the ani- 
mals of the natural world. God is now like to the sun ; then he 
is like a roaring and ravening lion (to the wicked), rending while 
none can deliver. At another time, he has wings and feathers, 
like the stork or the eagle, under which the righteous And security 
and peace. All this, and much more of the like nature, the Scrip- 
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tures exhibit. Most readers are so familiarized with such exhibi- 
tions, that they are not offended or misled by them. They see in 
them merely vivid imagery and tropical delineation ; and because 
God is well known to be a spirit, omniscient, omnipresent, imma- 
terial, invisible, eternal, and immutable, the intelligent portion of 
the community are in no danger of being misled by such modes of 
communication. 

Justice to the scriptural writers obliges me to remark, that they 
have done all, in order to make themselves intelligible with respect 
to what they say of the divine Being, which the nature of the case 
and the imperfections of language permitted them to do. 

Let us take another example from the representations of the in- 
spired writers respecting Hades, or the invisible world, whither the 
dead, or the umbrae of deceased persons, were supposed to go. The 
reader will allow me, I would hope, to enlarge a little on the sub- 
ject now before us, which is not simply important, but all-import- 
ant in the exegesis of the Scriptures. 

In speaking of the condition of men after death, the Old Testa- 
ment writers, to whom the life and immortality revealed by the 
gospel was not fully known (2 Tim. 1, 10), often employ the same 
costume with which this subject was invested by common and pop- 
ular usage. Thus, in Is. c 14, the king of Babylon falls by the sword, 
and his umbra descends to Sheol, or the world beneath. There he is 
met by the kings whom he had formerly dethroned, who rise up from 
the respective places in the sepulchre, where they were lying in 
state, insult him, and mock at his calamities. How often too 
is Sheol presented as " a land of darkness and the shadow of death, 
where no light is ;" as a gloomy, dreary place, a region of unsub- 
stantial forms and mere resemblances of reality ! And why have 
the scriptural authors so spoken and written ? Because they have 
employed the language of common parlance, in reference to this 
subject But must we conclude, that such is in fact the real state 
of the dead, — I mean such as this language would naturally and 
literally seem to import 1 No more, I answer, than we are to con- 
clude, that all the language employed in describing the attributes 
and actions of the Godhead is to be literally understood. Such 
passages as Ps. 16, 11. Ps. 17, 14. 15. Ecc. 12, 7. 12. 11, 9, and 
others, serve to show, that although the costume of popular usage 
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is often put upon descriptions of man's condition after death, yet 
views of a more exalted nature than are indicated by the literal 
exegesis of such descriptions, were in reality entertained by the 
Hebrew prophets. 

In the New Testament there is much less of this mode of repre- 
sentation ; and so we should naturally expect to find the state of 
this matter, in accordance with the fuller revelations of the gospel. 
Yet, occasionally, such cases as that of the rich m^ and Lazarus, 
where all the imagery is borrowed from material objects and popu- 
lar modes of speaking, form a somewhat near approach to the style 
of the Old Testament 

Consider, still further, how heaven is represented to us, even in 
the New Testament It is now a place of feasting, where the 
guest reclines on Abraham's b*som, Luke 16, 23. Then it is a 
paradise, Luke 23, 43. 2 Cat. 12, 4; that is, a garden of fruits, 
and flowers, and shade-tr*«> and fountains, and streams of water. 
Then it is a splendid **y, CM- 4, 26. Heb. 11, 16. Rev. c 21; 
which has walls bui> of precious stones, streets of gold, gates of 
pearl, a river of Ji*> and trees of life ; and it is always resplendent 
by reason of tb* perpetual presence of God. John even goes so 
far as to givr us the dimensions of the heavenly city. It is 375 
miles square, the houses are as many miles high, and the wall is 
216 fee* in height ; Rev. 21, 16. 17. In other words, the writer 
has sketched his ideal of perfection in architecture, in order to 
symbolize the new celestial abode in all its perfection and excel- 
lence. All this, moreover, we spontaneously interpret as tropical 
and symbolical. A man would hardly be deemed sane, who should 
refuse here to interpret in this manner. 

It were easy to show that descriptions of the world of woe are 
drawn in like manner, and follow the same rule of interpretation* 
But enough for my present purpose. I return to the angels. 

After what has been said of the manner in which objects of the 
invisible world are and must be described, it needs no laboured 
effort to satisfy the mind, that angels, who belong to the invisible 
world, must be spoken of in a manner analogous to that in other 
descriptions of a similar nature. Hence, when we read in Dan. 9, 
21, that Gabriel " had been caused to fly swiftly ;" or in Is. 6, 2, 
that the Seraphim " had each six unrigs" we need not be anxious 

9* 
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to show how spiritual beings can possess wings and fly, in a literal 
sense. As well might we attempt to show that God himself pos- 
sesses them, when the Scriptures represent the righteous as taking 
shelter under the shadow of his wings. The substance of the mean- 
ing> in respect to angels, is, that they have the power of most rapid 
movement, and especially that they are "swift to do the will" of 
Jehovah. 

In the further discussion of our subject, we shall have occasion 
to revert to the lite principles of interpretation in passages of Scrip- 
ture that respect invisible beings ; for to these principles we must 
conform our exegesis. The reader surely cannot fail to see, that the 
same general laws are applicable to communications respecting an- 
gels, as are to be applied to passages that concern other invisible 
objects and beings. 

III. Names and Nature or Angels. 

The name which we employ to designate tt/i S order of beings, is 
only a Greek word anglicized, viz. ayyelog. tV^s is not, however, 
a name of nature, but merely of office. It means fatssenger, or one 
sent upon a special mission, and, in a more general s*nse, servant. 
A word with so general a meaning is, as we might w*ft suppose, 
not always confined merely to the designation of spiritual Wings of 
a higher class, but is also occasionally employed to designate merely 
messengers of men, Num. 20, 14. Josh. 6, 17. James 2, 25. 
Luke 7, 24. 9, 52 ; or men as messengers of God, Mai. 3, 1 
Mark 1, 2. Gal. 4, 14. Under this last particular may be included 
both Priests, as in Ecc. 5, 5. Mai. 2, 7 ; and also Prophets, as in 
Hagg. 1, 13. Mai. 3, 1. Analogous to these last usages, is that 
of the ayyelog of the seven churches of Asia, in Rev. 2, 1. 8. 12. 18. 
3, 1. 7. 14. Even the elements, which are specially the causes of evil 
or the instruments of chastisement, appear to be sometimes so 
named ; e. g. Ps. 104, 4, where the stormy wind and the lightning 
are called angels and servants of God; Ps. 78, 49, where various 
evils are perhaps named angels, (I say perhaps, for this mode of 
interpretation is not here a necessary one,) and the like sentiment 
may be found in Ps. 148, 8. Even Satan may have his angels or 
messengers also ; 2 Cor. 12, 7 " a thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
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(ayytlog) of Satan to buffet me," meaning probably some physical 
evil ; Matt 25,41 " the devil and his angels;" Rev. 12,7. 9 " the 
dragon and his angels." 

There is, however, no serious difficulty in distinguishing all these 
secondary classes of meaning from what may be called the leading 
and predominant one, viz. spiritual messenger or special agent of 
Gcd. The context is an almost infallible guide ; and the designa- 
tions, angel of God, angel of Jehovah, his (God's) angel, etc. 
leave no rational doubt on the mind of the reader what is meant, 
and need no comment on my part. 

I will merely remark here, in passing, that other designations are 
occasionally given to the spiritual messengers in question. Thus 
sons of God, in Job 1, 6. 2, 9. 38, 7 ; servants, Job 4, 18 ; saints or 
holy ones, D^^pj, «/«>«, Job 5, 1. 15, 15. Mark 8, 38. Luke 9, 26. 
Acts 10, 22. Rev. 14, 10 ; watchman, to, Dan. 4, 10. 14. 20 ; in 
which interpretations, however, all are not agreed. The correspond- 
ing iyQtjyoQog is so used in the Greek version of the Book of Enoch, 
in the Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, and in the Pastor 
of Hennas. Whether ^rtf* in Ps. 8, 6. 82, 1. 97, 7. 138, 1, 
means angels, is disputed ; but the New Testament writers sanction 
this principle (see Heb. 2, 7), and both ancient and modern critics 
in great numbers defend it. 

Thus much for the names of angels. I pass to a very brief view 
of their nature. 

They are spiritual beings. " Are they not all ministering spirits, 
nQtvfiara 1" Heb. 1, 14. This is predicated of good angels. They 
are naturally invisible, aooaroi, Col. 1, 16 ; and hence they are spoken 
of as * making their appearance' when they at any time become 
visible, Luke 1, 11. 22. Matt. 2, 13. 19. Gen. 18, 2. Thus far of 
good angels. But evil angels, as well as good, are ranked under 
the same general category, i. e. they are named spirits ; Matt. 8, 
16. 10, 1. 12,43-45. Mark 9, 20. Luke 10, 20. 11, 24 Eph. 2, 2. 
6, 12. al. This seems to decide, for us, that angelic beings are in- 
corruptible, immaterial, immortal, and impalpable (in their proper 
nature) to our senses. But there has not always been a unity of 
opinion in respect to this matter. Most of the ancient Christian 
fathers regarded angels as being constituted of ethereal and (so to 
speak) transcendental substance. Even Reinhard,Doederlein, and 
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Ammon, bordering upon or living in our day, maintain a similar 
opinion. The resplendence, which always accompanies their de- 
velopment to men, these writers seem to consider as only the natural 
effect of the ethereal and photistic or empyreal substance of which 
they are constituted. Even Brettschneider appears not to be dis- 
inclined to this opinion ; and he remarks, that angel of tight, in 
2 Cor. 11, 14, is probably to be taken rather in a physical than a 
moral sense. 1 But the declarations of the Saviour, that " a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones," Luke 24, 39 ; that " God is a Spirit," 
John 4, 24 ; that " the children of the resurrection [i. e. saints 
raised from the dead] will neither marry nor be given in marriage ," 
that " they cannot die any more, because they are made like to the 
angels," Luke 20, 35. 36. Matt. 22, 30; seem to indicate that 
angels are beings purely spiritual, and therefore, in this respect, 
like to their Maker ; and moreover, that all attempts to speculate 
on their nature, as if they were compounded of transcendental and 
material substance as well as of spirit, is adverse to the simple 
views of the sacred writers. That angels are spoken of in a manner 
like to that in which men are spoken of, will prove nothing as to 
their physiological nature. The whole subject, as it lies before us 
in all the Scriptures, must be examined, and comparison of all its 
parts must be made, before we can know with certainty in what 
light we are to regard this matter. Their nature, their offices, and 
their usual place of abode, at least that of good angels, all indicate 
a nature simply spiritual. And if it be true, as it seems to be, 
(Jude v. 6,) that evil angels were originally good, then all the 
angels, of every rank, have a nature of one and the same kind, 
so far as this respects the substance of which they consist. 

It may not be useless to remark, at the close of this representa- 
tion, that the position assumed by many neological critics respect- 
ing angels, viz. that they are spoken of in the Bible merely in the 
way of accommodation to Jewish usages of speech, and that we 
are not to argue from these in order to prove the existence of them 
as veritable spiritual agents, does not seem to have any good foun- 
dation. Certainly nothing can be produced from the Scriptures, 
which intimates that the sacred writers did not regard them as real 

1 Dogmat § 101. 
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beings. The Sadducees did indeed " deny the existence of angel 
or spirit/' Acts 23, 8 ; but Jesus himself argues directly against them 
in Matt. 22, 23—32. And when Paul in 1 Tim. 5, 21, charges 
Timothy " before God and the Lord Jesus Christ and the elect 
angels," to be impartial, it would be little or nothing short of ridi- 
culous to suppose, that he did not regard the " elect angels" as real 
beings, in like manner as he regarded God and Christ, whom he 
here names with them. So in Heb. c. 1, the author goes into a 
somewhat protracted series of argument, in order to prove that 
Christ is superior to the apgels. But if angels are not real exist- 
ences, how feeble, not to say incongruous and even contemptible, 
his argument would be. 

The position, that in modes of representation which respect 
angels, the sacred writers have often conformed to the usual Jewish 
usus loquendiy is a very different one from that which has just been 
the subject of remark ; and it is one which, as we shall see in the 
sequel, cannot easily be overlooked by an attentive reader of the 
Scriptures, much less can it be shown that it is without ground. 

IV. Qualities and Actions of Good Angels. 

1. They are powerful Beings. Thus Paul names them ayyikoi 
dv*dfu»Q, " angels of might," mighty angels, 2 Thess. 1, 7. In 
the same light Peter places them, 2 Pet 2, 11 ; and with reference 
to their mighty power to save from peril, Jesus refers to them in 
Matt 26, 53. In all the extraordinary manifestations of God to 
his people, such as the giving of the law at Sinai, the conception 
and birth of the Saviour, the temptation of Christ, his agony in 
the garden, his ascension, the deliverance of Peter from prison, the 
smiting of Herod, the destruction of Jerusalem, and other occur- 
rences of a similar kind, and especially the final judgment, angels 
are represented as being present and bearing some part. A power 
strictly miraculous is not perhaps ascribed to them ; though to us, 
at any rate, it is a power seemingly miraculous. Among develop- 
ments of this nature, may be reckoned the assumption of the human 
form and the manifestation made of themselves by it to men, which 
is so often and everywhere ascribed to them. The like is not pre- 
dicated of Satan, nor of his angels. Even, when the apostle 
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speaks of Satan as " transforming himself into an angel of light," 
2 Cor. 11, 14, he refers to the fictions of Satan when he dissem- 
bles, and not to his physiological metamorphosis or anoqiaivGHjtg. 

When Brettschneider, in order to show that angels do not possess 
a power of working miracles, remarks, that the writer in Matt 28, 
1 sq. who speaks of an earthquake and of angels as descending, 
does not ascribe the earthquake to them ;' he forgets the ayy&og 
yaQ xvgiov xarafiag «£ ovQavov, which stands in the apodosis of 
the sentence contained in v. 2. And what is the opening of the 
prison doors for Peter by the angel, Acts 12, 1 — 11, but a mira- 
culous operation ? I mean, of course, so far as the action can be 
seen and estimated by us. 

We shall see, in the sequel, more abundant reason to believe in 
the extraordinary powers of angels, on account of their peculiar 
offices and duties. 

2. They art rational and accountable Beings. This would follow, 
of course, from the offices assigned to them ; at least, it must be 
that they are rational. Peter represents them as desirous to inves- 
tigate the mysteries of redemption, 1 Pet. 1, 12 ; Paul, as being 
" principalities and powers in heavenly places," to whom is deve- 
loped the manifold wisdom of God, Eph. 3, 10. The Saviour 
represents them as sympathizing with the penitent sinner, Luke 15, 
10 ; and this implies a knowledge of what is passing on earth, 
and an interest in the affairs of human beings. 

That they are accountable beings follows of necessity, when we 
have once decided that they are rational and free agents. God is 
the moral Governor of the universe; and all moral beings are of 
course accountable to him. Besides, the Epistle of Jude (v. 6) 
represents the evil angels as being those " who kept not their first 
estate ;" and the writer in Job 4, 18 speaks of angels that are 
" charged with folly," that is, of angels who had sinned, and who 
were brought to an account by a God of justice. It follows, of 
course, that angels are accountable beings ; for they could and did 
sin, that is, a portion of them committed sin, and fell under conse- 
quent condemnation. 

Whether the good angels are still capable of sinning, is a ques- 

1 Dogmat } 101. 
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tion of do moment to us. That sin is possible to them, that is, 
naturally or physiologically possible, must be regarded as theoreti- 
cally true ; for all beings that have free agency and power to obey, 
are capable, in a natural and physiological sense, of disobedience also. 
But whether God has not placed the good angels in a confirmed 
state, their season of probation having already past, just as the 
saints (after the resurrection) will be placed in such a state, is 
quite another question. To me this seems altogether probable. 
And what else can " elect angels," in 1 Tim. 5, 21, mean, unless 
it be such angels as did keep their first estate (com p. Jude v. 6), 
and were thus separated or chosen out of the mass, and admitted 
to a state of confirmed happiness ? I am aware that Brettschneider 
construes ixlextoi here as meaning die Vortrefflidien or the excel- 
lent ; but I apprehend it conveys something more than such a 
meaning. 

3. They are very numerous. " Thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him," Dan. 7, 
10. The like is said or implied in Ps. 68, 17. 2 K. 6, 16. 17. Jude 
r. 14. Rev. 5, 11. etc. In Heb. 12, 22, the writer speaks of" an 
innumerable company of angels;" and in Matt 26, 53, Jesus says 
that he might ask for, and have sent to his aid, " more than twelve 
legions of angels." 

4. They are guardians of individuals and of nations. In this 
light the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament abundantly re- 
present them. 

a) They were guardians or ministering spirits to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, from his birth to his death and ascension. Jesus himself 
speaks of them as continually " ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man," John 1, 51. So, even from the time when his 
conception was announced, and in early infancy; Luke 1, 11 — 20. 
26—38. Matt. 1, 20. 21. 2, 13. 19. 20. And so in the sequel 
of his life; 4, 11. comp. 4, 6. It was an angel who strengthened 
Jesus in his agony, Luke 22, 43. Angels watched over his sepul- 
chre, and aided at his resurrection, Matt 28, 2 — 7. Mark 16, 5—7. 
They were present at his ascension, Acts 1, 10. 11. They are 
represented as accompanying him whenever he might come to de- 
stroy Jerusalem, Matt. 24, 31; also, when he will come to final 
judgment, Matt 13, 41. 1 Thess. 4, 16. 2 Thess. 1, 7. And, in 
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conformity with these views and representations, the book of Reve- 
lation everywhere exhibits angels as the agents, by which the pur- 
poses of the great Head of the Church, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, are accomplished. 

b) They are the guardians of particular individuals, especially of 
saints. This seems to be the necessary implication of what is said 
in Heb. 1, 14, viz. that they are " all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to those who are the heirs of salvation," that is, to 
minister to saints. So speak Ps. 34, 7. Acts 12, 7 — 15. Gen. 31, 
1. 2. 2 K. 6, 17. Zech. 3, 4—10. What else, moreover, can 
be the meaning of Matt. 18, 10 ; where the Saviour assures us, 
that the angels of little children " do always behold the face of his 
Father who is in heaven V 9 In what other way can we reasonably 
interpret this, except as assigning to little children — it matters not, 
for our present purpose, whether these are literally children or tro- 
pically so — presence-angels, or angels of the highest order (comp. 
Is. 6, 2 sq. and Rev. 1, 4), as their guardians and protectors ? The 
abuse of this doctrine, in order to inculcate the invocation and wor- 
ship of angels, is no good argument against the truth of it, as it 
lies in the Scriptures. That all worship of angels is most clearly 
proscribed by Christianity, is certain from Rev. 19, 10. 22, 8. 9. 
Col. 2, 18. But this is surely no objection against regarding angels 
as the guardian spirits of good men, in and through whom God 
operates for their deliverance and their benefit, and sometimes for 
their chastisement. 

Bretschneider makes an unexpected objection against the guar- 
dianship of angels, — unexpected at least by me/ after reading his 
general defence of their real existence and power. He says, " it 
would be derogatory to the wisdom of God, to put upon such ex- 
alted beings the degrading business of watching over human folly." 1 
So 1 Do not the Scriptures everywhere represent God himself as 
taking cognizance of all and singular the vices and follies of men ? 
And is it degrading for subordinates to do what the principal him- 
self does ? It matters not whether God absolutely needs such aid 
or not ; for he could carry on all the processes of the natural and 
material world without any ministerial agency. Yet he does not. 

1 Dogmat } 102. 
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What proof, then, that he may not or does not act, in the moral 
world, in a manner analogous to this ? 

c) It is a scriptural idea, that angels are the guardians of parti- 
cular nations and kingdoms, as well as of particular individuals. 
In this light I understand those texts which refer to the angel of 
the Lord, who guided Israel from Egypt to the promised land ; see 
Ex. 14, 19. 23, 20. 33, 2. Num. 20, 16. Josh. 5, 13. Is. 63, 9. 
It is probably this same angel who rebuked Balaam, Num. 22, 
22-35. The book of Daniel makes a peculiar development of this 
general idea. In Dan. 10,5-13.20. 21. 11, l,one of the guar- 
dian angels of the Jews (probably Gabriel) exhibits himself as a 
protector, and as struggling with the kings of Persia, viz. for the 
liberation of the Jewish exiles. In the discharge of this duty, 
Michael, the chief guardian of the same people, comes to help him ; 
Dan. 10, 13. The first angel promises to return (from his visit to 
Daniel) and engage again in his former duty; Dan. 10, 20.' In 
Dan. 12, 1, Michael is expressly designated as " the great prince 



1 I am aware that, both in an- 
cient and modern times, commenta- 
tors may he found, who have un- 
derstood * kings of Persia," in 
Dan. 10, 13, and "princes of Per- 
sia," and " prince or Grecia," in v. 
20, as designating the guardian 
angels of the kingdoms of Persia, 
and of Greece. But after an atten- 
tive examination of this subject, 
and notwithstanding what Grotius 
and Rosenmoller have alleged, I 
feel obliged, with Havernick, to con- 
strue those expressions in accord- 
ance with their literal and obvious 
meaning. The most weighty rea- 
son for this is, that scriptural ana- 
logy can hardly be made out to 
support the idea of guardian angels 
being assigned to heathen and idol- 
atrous nations. I cannot well doubt, 
indeed, that the God who governs 
all nations, may employ angels as 
the ministers of his will in respect 
to heathen nations. But this gene- 
ral truth differs specifically from 
that of guardian angels as protec- 
tors. Besides this general argu- 
ment from Scripture analogy, there 



is another ground of objection to 
the views of Grotius and others, 
viz. that their interpretation repre- 
sents the good angels, who are 
guardians, as contending with each 
other for a long time, out of favour- 
itism toward the respective nations 
whom they protect; see Dan. 10, 
20. To say the least, this is very 
incongruous. Good angels may 
contend with evil ones, and they do 
so ; Jude v. 9. Rev. 12, 7. But 
how to make it consistent with 
Scripture and the nature of the case, 
that good angels contend with each 
other, would be difficult The ap- 
peal of Rosenmuller and others to 
the Persian Amshaspands and 
Ized&, as guardian angels, and the 
allegation that Daniel conforms to 
this mythology, seems to be a mis- 
take in point of fact, both in the first 
and second respect The old Per- 
sian mythology is different from 
this ; and conformity of Daniel to 
the views of Zoroaster can hardty 
be made out The curious reader 
may consult with profit H&vernick 
on Dan. 10, 13. 20. 11, 1. 
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'who standeth for the people of the Jewish nation." So in Jude 
v. 9, Michael is represented as u contending with Satan about 
the body of Moses," and of course as being the particular defender 
of God's chosen people. For whether " the body of Moses" here 
means his proper and literal body, which the Lord secretly buried, 
Deut 34, 5. 6 ; or whether this is spoken in accordance with the 
usus loquendi of Christians, who called the church " the body of 
Christ," Col. 1, 18. 24. Rom. 12, 5 ; and so analogically with this, 
Jude means to designate the Jewish church or people by the phrase 
" body of Moses," it matters not for our present purpose. Enough 
that, in either case, Michael is represented as the guardian angel of 
the Jews. 

Again, in Zech. 1, 8-14, the guardian angel of the Jews ex- 
hibits his solicitude for them and his care over them. The same 
thing is again exhibited in Zech. 3, 1. 2, where the angel of the 
Lord rebukes Satan on account of his malignant intentions toward 
the high-priest Joshua. 

At the close of this general head, I may remark, that all the par- 
ticulars which have been developed serve merely to confirm the 
direct and general assertion made in Heb. 1, 14, viz. that the [good] 
angels are " all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to those 
who are the heirs of salvation." But, as I have remarked in the 
note on the preceding page, the Scriptures do not seem to propose 
to us the idea, that guardian angels are assigned to wicked heathen 
nations, or to sinful impenitent individuals. In fact, the special and 
peculiar idea implied in guardianship would seem to be incompati- 
ble with such a position. Yet notwithstanding this, if it be a scrip- 
tural doctrine, that God employs angels in all his works of provi- 
dence as well as of grace, (and this we shall soon see to be a 
doctrine favoured by the Scriptures,) then it must also be true, that 
sinful nations and individuals may be and are committed, more or 
less, to the superintendence and regimen of angels, or at any rate 
to their inspection. To assume, as many of the fathers and recent 
commentators have done, the Version of the Seventy (Deut. 32,8) 
as the ground of belief that the Jewish Scriptures assign guardian 
angels to each and every nation, is going quite too far. The Sep- 
tuagint, in that passage, runs thus : " When the Most High divided 
the nations, when he scattered the sons of Adam, for^cre oqul ifry&r 
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xctra oQi&pbr uyy&cov &eov, i. e. he established the bounds of the 
nations in accordance with the number of the angels of God." In 
other words, according to the Rabbins, he divided them into seventy 
nations. The Hebrew gives no countenance to this ; for it runs 
thus : " When the Most High gave the nations an inheritance, he 
fixed the boundaries of the people ; but his own people were the 
inheritance of Jehovah." 

We come then, at the close of this not uninteresting investiga- 
tion, to the general conclusion, that peculiar angelic guardianship 
is assigned to the people of God, whether as individuals or as na- 
tions ; while oversight, superintendence, and occasional active in- 
terposition, on the part of angels, are extended to all the wicked, 
whether individuals or nations. 

As an appendage to this general idea and connected with it, we 
may remark, that a particular angel, Gabriel, appears to be the 
usual ambassador of heaven's King, in bringing messages and com- 
munications to men. So in Dan. 8, 16 sq. 9, 21 sq. Luke 1, 
19-26. Not improbably in Job 33, 23, the -pic *p6«, i. e. an 
angel, an interpreter, or rather interceder, means the guardian angel, 
who shows a good man the uprightness of God, rescues him from his 
wanderings, and thus procures favour for him. The tenor of the 
passage seems plainly to demand such a construction. How vividly 
impressions of this nature existed in the minds of the Jews, at an 
early period of Christianity, is most graphically shown by Acts 12, 
7-15; particularly by v. 15, "Then said they: It is his avgel" 

On the whole, the impression is strongly made upon my mind, as 
the result of this investigation, that the Scriptures are designed to 
teach the doctrine of special guardianship to the good, on the part 
of holy angels. Why, if they do not actually interpose in cases of 
danger and difficulty, should Jesus say, when Judas with his mur- 
derous band assailed him, " I might now pray to my Father, and 
he would presently give me more than twelve legions of angels" ? 
Matt. 26, 53. Why would the Father send angels to the rescue, 
if such be not their proper office ? And why were the eyes of Eli- 
6ha's doubting and timid servant, who trembled because of Syrian 
invaders, opened to see all the region " filled with horses and cha- 
riots of fire" ? 2 K. 6, 17. Why did an angel " roll back the stone" 
from the tomb of Jesus? Matt. 28, 2. Why did an angel open the 
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prison of Peter ? Acts 12, 7 sq. And why, in a word, are the 
Scriptures filled throughout with representations of the like kind 1 
The natural and obvious answer to all this is, that there is some- 
thing more than poetic imagery in that declaration of the Psalmist : 
" The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them/' Ps.34,7. 

Bretschneider comes to the conclusion, that angelic guardian- 
ship is not a doctrine of the New Testament. 1 Yet he does not 
venture to deny that it belongs to the Old Testament ; but only 
labours to parry the force of it, by a series of remarks on the trop- 
ical language of the anthropopathy of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
also on the ignorance of ancient times, which attributed all the 
peculiar, and especially the terrific phenomena of the natural ele- 
ments to supernatural beings. 

That there is in our very nature something which inclines us to 
believe in the special interposition of beings intermediate between 
God and ourselves, seems evident from the fact, that even the 
heathen world, not poets merely, but philosophers such as Tbales, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, (who does not call to mind his dai'juovl) 
Plato, Zeno, the Stoics, and so the Roman philosophers, maintained 
the doctrine of presiding and tutelar genii, nvevpara naQ&Qa, 
imatdjcu, nQoardiai, daipovsg. So Menander : dnavn daipow artyl 
avfinoQiatatat. It has already been stated, that all the famous 
nations of antiquity admitted the like doctrine. It was familiar to 
the Jews, during the Babylonish exile ; Tob. 5, 21. The early 
Christian fathers seem to have been nearly or quite unanimous in it. 

But subordinate branches of this generic subject also deserve 
particular consideration ; and on this account I shall arrange them 
under separate heads. 

5. Good angels are special ministers and executioners of divine 
justice. This is implied in many of the passages to which appeal 
has already been made. But the reader may further consult Gen. 
19, 1-23, compared with Gen. 18, 1. 2. In Exod. 12, 23 the 
jvirrari probably designates the destroying angel, who was the 
guardian of the Jews. See also Num. 22, 22-35, where the angel 
that n bukes Balaam is called a "jo^, an adversary to him. Cer- 
tainly the office of the angel here, and his message, are not such 

1 Dogm. } 102. 
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is belong to Satan, the leading malignant spirit. Compare also 
Josh. 5, 13. 14. 2 Sam. 24, 16. 17. 2 K. 19, 35. Acts 12, 23. 
Rev. c 7-11, and Rev. c 16 sq. Possibly the spirit who went 
forth to mislead Ahab, in order that he might fall, 1 K. 22, 21 sq. 
belongs to this same category. There are cases of judicial punish- 
ment, in which a good angel might, in a certain sense, delude, in 
order to accomplish the end of punishment. I see no reason why 
this may not be said, with as little scruple as Paul makes the de- 
claration, that " God shall send them [impostors] strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie, that they all might be damned, who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness;" 2 
Tbess.2, 11. 12. 

Nothing more is necessary to confirm the view here given, than 
to advert to Matt. 24,30. 31. 13,41. 2Thess. 1,7; which rep- 
resent the holy angels as taking an active part in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and in the scenes of the judgment-day ; especially in the 
separation of the righteous and in the punishment of the wicked. But 
let the reader beware how he views this part of the subject. Such 
a ministerial office, that is, a punitive function, is not predicated of 
good angels only. We shall see, in the sequel, that God also em- 
ploys evil spirits in the infliction of chastisements, either in the way 
of probation or of punishment. 

6. To the different parts and elements of the natural world angels 
seem to be assigned as superintendents. Some, perhaps many of 
my readers, will begin to hesitate here. Yet the general views al- 
ready given of the powers and offices of good angels, almost ne- 
cessarily imply this, or something equivalent to it I do not think 
the Bible lays much stress on this particular view of angelic offices. 
But that this view is assumed, or implied, in several passages, may, 
I think, be made quite probable. The author of the Apocalypse 
has given us a fuller development of angelic natures and offices, 
than any other sacred writer ; inasmuch as he employs to an un- 
usual degree the agency of angels in the machinery (if I may so 
speak) of his grand moral epic. Much that is here is undoubtedly 
costume, and nothing more ; as we should of course expect, in a 
book of the most vivid imagery. Yet this costume is in conformity 
to the Jewish feelings and views of angels, at the time when John 
lived ; and, therefore, in many places, it discloses the usual opinions 

10 # 
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of the Jews of that day respecting the agency of angels. For ex- 
ample ; in Rev. 7, 1. 2, the four winds, which had been blowing a 
dreadful tempest, are held in by four angels, while the righteous 
are sealed in their foreheads. Here the manner of the writer 
shows that he appeals to the usual views of his readers, respecting 
spiritual superintendents of the elements. In Rev. 14, 18 we read 
of" the angel who had power over the fire," that is, was superinten- 
dent of that element. In Rev. 16, 5 " the angel of the waters" 
is spoken of, as acknowledging God's justice in smiting the rivers 
and fountains. " The angel out of or from the altar," in Rev. 16. 
7, is probably the same mentioned in Rev. 14, 18, who is also said 
" to come from the altar." In Rev. 19, 17 " the angel standing in 
the sun," may most naturally be understood of the angel who pre- 
sides over the sun. 

Here is, indeed, nothing more than peculiar and special develop- 
ment ; but is there not an implication, that this is in accordance 
with the general truth as to the various agencies attributed to an- 
gels in the Scriptures ? Let the reader consult with care the passages 
in the* note for the Old Testament view of the subject; 1 and then 
advert to the various passages of the New Testament quoted above 
under nos. 4, 5. 

How widely sentiments resembling this were diffused among the 
Greeks, Romans, and oriental nations, every tyro in literature must 
know. Who are the borrowers in this case 1 The Jews or the 
heathen ? I apprehend that neither is strictly so. It is one of 
those views of things, which appears to be natural or congenial to 
the human mind. 

Bretschneider rejects the evidence from the Apocalypse respect- 
ing angels, on the ground of its tropical and figurative style. But 
I am fully persuaded, that John has introduced nothing into this 
book, which the taste or the creed of Christians in his day would 
reject. At all events, the supposition made above, viz. that angels 
superintend the different elements, serves at once to explain and 
illustrate many passages in the Apocalypse and elsewhere. 

1 Gen. 3, 24. 21, 17 sq. 22, 11 13, 3 sq. Job c. 1. c. 2. 33, 23— 

eq. 24,7. 28, 12 sq. 32,1.2.25 28. 38,7. 2 K. 19, 35. Pa. 34, 8. 

sq. 23. 20 sq. 32,34. Deut.33.2. 91,11—14. 103,20. 148,2. Is. 

Josh. 5, 13 sq. Judg. 6, 12—23. 37, 36. 
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7. Jlngels are intercessors for men. I do not think this capable 
of so clear proof from the Scriptures as either of the preceding 
heads. But there are some passages in the Bible which seem to 
be founded on the admission of this position, and which I shall now 
endeavour briefly to illustrate. 

I have already cited, for another purpose, the passage in Job 33, 
23, which speaks of the y*bv "^9, the angel the intercessory as 
performing substantially the office in question. So in Zech. 1, 12. 
13, the words of an angel, the intercessor for Israel, are recorded, 
and also the propitious answer of the Lord to his supplication. In 
Rev. 8, 3 an angel is represented as taking his stand by the altar 
in heaven, with a golden censer in his hand, and much incense as 
being given to him, that he might present it " with the prayers of 
all the saints on the golden altar before the Lord." This immedi- 
ately calls forth symbols of acceptance in respect to the prayers, 
and of the divine indignation against the persecutors of the church. 
I know of no exegesis of this so probable, as that which assigns to 
the angel here a part like to that which the priest performed in 
the temple, when he offered incense while the people were 
praying ; see Luke 1, 10. The smoke of the odorous incense 
ascending upwards, was a lively symbol of the supplications ad- 
dressed to God on high. The sweet odour betokened the acceptable 
nature of prayer to Him who was the object of it. In the passage 
of the Apocalypse before us, every thing conspires to render this 
meaning not only possible but probable. 

In Rev. 5, 8 occurs a case of the like nature, where the four-and- 
twenty elders and the four living creatures under the throne of 
God, present " vials filled with incense, which are the prayers of the 
saints," that is, which represent or symbolize the supplications of 
the saints on earth, who are praying that the wrongs of the church 
may be redressed. But this is a peculiar and extraordinary occa- 
sion, and serves only to show the extent to which the sympathy of 
the heavenly world proceeded in behalf of the injured church ; a 
sympathy which we cannot doubt they felt. 

I might adduce other instances of probable allusion in Scripture 
to the fact, that angels were regarded as intercessors. But I do 
not wish to dwell on doubtful passages. Yet, in order to show that I 
am not building upon conjecture, as to the early and usual views 
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of the Hebrews, and of Christians also, in respect to the matter 
before us, I must beg leave to refer to other evidences of such 
opinions, exhibited by the writings of the first century, and even of 
an earlier period. 

The book of Tobit, which I am inclined to assign to the earlier 
part of the Babylonish exile, puts the following words into the 
mouth of Raphael, when he lomes to the aid of Tobit and his 
wife : "lam Raphael, one of the seven holy angels [archangels], 
who present the prayers of the saints, and have access, before the 
glory of the Holy One;" Tobit 12, 15. In v. 12 of the same 
chapter, Raphael speaks of himself as " having brought the memo- 
rial of [Tobit's] prayer before the Holy One." 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, a production (as Nitzsch 
has shown) of the latter part of the first century, or, at the latest, 
of the beginning of the second, presents the most undoubted evi- 
dences of the opinion in question, as existing among the Jewish 
Christians of that day. Thus in Test. Lev. c. 3, the writer, in 
describing the seven heavens, says : " In the fifth [heaven] are 
the angels of the presence of the Lord, who minister and make 
propitiatory offerings to the Lord for all the sins of ignorance com- 
mitted by the righteous." In the next clause, the writer calls 
their offering " a rational and bloodless offering and a sweet savour." 
I understand him, therefore, as designating offerings of supplication. 
But he may possibly refer to the incense which they offer, as in 
Rev. 8, 3. 5, 8, which still could be nothing more nor less than the 
symbol of prayers offered. In Test. Lev. c. 5, Levi inquires for the 
name of the angel who is guiding him. The angel answers : " I am 
the angel who makes intercession for the race of Israel, that they 
should not be smitten to extermination." In Test. Dan. c. 6, the patri- 
arch says to his sons : " And now draw nigh to God, and to the angel 
(noQctirovfiBvoiy') who makes intercession (or supplication) for you." 
The book of Enoch, another production of the first century, and 
nearly contemporary with the Apocalypse, exhibits the view in 
question most abundantly. In c. 9, 3 the archangels are thus 
addressed in behalf of those who were oppressed by the giants 
before the flood : " And now to you, O ye holy ones of heaven, the 
souls of men make complaint, saying : Obtain justice for us with 
the Most High. Then they said to the Lord : Thou art Lord of 
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lords, etc." after which follows a long intercession on the part of 
the archangels. So in c. 47, 2, the holy ones [the archangels] 
assemble, and " with united voice petition the Lord of spirits, on 
account of the blood of the righteous which had been shed." 
Among other things they ask, that " the prayers of the righteous 
may not be intermitted before the Lord of spirits ;" that is, the 
supplicating angels present the prayers of the righteous, and 
ask that they may be heard and accepted. In c. 97, 4, the 
prayers of the righteous are said to rise up in remembrance, 
and to be "deposited in testimony before the angels." In c. 
40, 6, Gabriel in represented as " petitioning and praying for those 
who dwell on earth, and supplicating the Lord of spirits." 

So late as the time of Origen, and indeed long after, the doctrine 
of angel-intercessors appears to have been fully believed. Thus 
Origen says: "Always he [the guardian angel] presents the prayers 
of him [the pious man], through the only High Priest [Christ], to 
the God of the universe." 1 

These testimonies respecting early usage cast light on the pas- 
sages cited from the Scriptures, in relation to the subject before us. 
The biblical writers have expressed themselves, at least on this sub- 
ject, like other writers of the early ages. How much of this is 
mere accommodation to the usual forms of speech 1 or, to put the 
question in another form, How much of this representation is to be 
literally explained, and how much tropically ? 

That there is, on the part of the angels, a formal presentation 
before God of the prayers of saints on earth, pro more hominum, 
surely need not be maintained. God is a spirit, and angels are 
spirits. The representation is anthropopathic, beyond a doubt ; for 
the nature of the beings concerned with the matter in question 
does not permit us to give altogether a literal sense to the words. 
The substance of the matter seems to be, that angels, " who are all 
ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation," take an interest in all 
which concerns the saints ; that among other objects of concern 
and interest, the supplications of the saints, which are acceptable 
to God, are observed and reported (so to speak) with strong desires 
that they may be heard. As to the real manner in which all this 

1 Origen. ntql El x fc § 35. Contr. Cels. VIII. 36. 
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is done, — that is beyond the evidence of our senses or observation, 
and seems also to be without the pale of Revelation. 

How easily the doctrine now before us may be abused, is suffi- 
ciently evident in the absurd practice of the Romish church, which 
makes invocation to angels. In Rev. 19, 10. 22,8. 9, and Col. 2, 18, 
the sacred writers have decided all questions of this nature. Angels 
are professedly mere servants of God ; they are subordinate agents, 
not principals. Even the leading early Christian fathers are most 
expressly against the Romish church in relation to invoking angels. 1 

The view which has been taken above of this subject, does not 
involve any superstition or absurdity. If angels are the guardians 
of the saints, they doubtless feel an interest in all which they do, 
and especially in all their acts of piety and devotion. That they 
gladly make report of these in heaven, (if I may be allowed to 
speak more humano of such a subject,) can neither be disproved, 
nor rendered improbable. But we are no more bound to worship 
or invoke them on this account, than laymen are bound to worship 
and invoke the ministers of the gospel who make intercession for 
them. Love is due to the angels, and gratitude; and whenever 
we may come to that state in which we can make expression of 
these, nothing will bid us withhold that expression. 

Finally, every thinking reader will easily see, how many seem- 
ingly obscure texts of Scripture are placed in a clear light, by such 
views as have been exhibited above. When Paul says of himself 
and his fellow-sufferers: "We are made a spectacle unto the 
world and unto angels," 1 Cor. 4, 9; when it is said that Chris- 
tians are " compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses," Heb. 
12, 1 ; that Christ, when he had " spoiled [the evil] principalities 
and powers, made a show of them openly," Col. 2, 15, viz. to the 
inhabitants of the heavenly world, Eph. 3, 10 ; these and other 
like passages stand in the light of open day, when connected with 
the considerations that have already been adduced. 

8. There are different orders of good angels. So the frequent 
designation of them by " principalities and powers," plainly im- 
plies. So the name archangel implies ; 1 Thess. 4, 16. Jude v. 9. 
So " the seven spirits before the throne of God," Rev. 1, 4, and 

1 See the quotations in Suicer's Thesaurus Eccl. p. 45, sub. v. ofyyiAo?, 
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* the seven angels who stand before God," Rev. 8, 2, So the 
various appellations given by Paul imply, viz. o^ga/, Qovoiai 
dvtdfieig, Gqopoi, xvQtotTjreg. It is consonant, moreover, with all 
that we know of order in the creation of God, to suppose that 
there are gradations among angelic beings. 

It is another question, whether cherubim and seraphim indicate 
superior and different orders of angelic beings. Yet I can hardly 
doubt that the seraphim, (o^b, ardentes, lucent es, i. e. bright or 
resplendent beings,) indicate the same angels, who are adverted 
to as the presence-angels of God in Rev. 1, 4. 8, 2. But as to 
cherubim, they are the living- creatures who are represented as 
supporting the throne of God ; see Ezek. c. 1 and 10, and compare 
Rev. 4, 6 sq. Hence the symbols of them were carved on the 
walls of the tabernacle and temple, and images of them placed 
over the mercy-seat; see Ex. 25, 18 sq. 1 K. 6, 23 sq. Hence 
in 2 Sam. 22, 11. Ps. 18, 11, Jehovah is said to "ride upon a 
cherub," because cherubim support the throne on which he is 
seated. In Ezek. 1. c and in Rev. c. 4, the cherubim are repre- 
sented as rational beings, worshipping and serving God, etc. But 
whether this is any thing more than the drapery of the picture, may 
be considered perhaps as doubtful. At all events, if they are to 
be regarded as real spiritual beings, they are of an order different 
from that of angels. Witness the peculiar form of them, viz. that 
of a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle, combined. In Ezekiel these 
four forms are all combined in each one ; in the Apocalypse only 
one of these respective forms belongs to each of the four. Is not 
this a plain index, that real existences cannot be meant 1 So like to 
each other are they, as exhibited in Ezek. c 1, and Rev. c. 4, and 
yet so unlike, being composite in the former and simple in the 
latter, that it is very difficult to make out the same real beings 
in both cases. 

In Gen. 3, 24, indeed, cherubim are represented as guarding the 
tree of life. But this is a solitary case, and unlike any thing else 
in the Bible. In what manner the mystery which it presents can 
be best solved, is a question about which very different opinions 
have been entertained, and which my present limits forbid me to 
discuss at large. Perhaps it may be some satisfactory solution of 
the imagery employed, to suggest, that as the Old Testament idea 
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of cherubim is that of composite beings with four faces, and as 
the office here is one of guarding or watching effectually, so as to 
prevent all access to the tree of life, beings with four faces and full 
of eyes in every part, (Ezek. 10, 12, comp. Rev. 4, 8,) not unlike 
• in this respect to the poetic Argus with his hundred eyes, are 
designated as the symbol of a most effectual guarding, on the part 
of Jehovah, against further access on the part of man to the tree 
of life. " The flaming sword which turned every way," Gen. 
3, 24, that is, which was wielded by the hands on each of the four 
sides, Ezek. 1, 8, would effectually guard in every direction the 
gates of paradise. I cannot help thinking that this simple and easy 
explanation is the probable one. And I am the more induced to 
believe that symbol only is designated by the name of cherubim, 
because the second commandment forbids the Jews to " make any 
likeness of any thing which is in heaven above or in the earth be- 
neath," Ex. 20, 4. Yet the tabernacle and temple were, by divine 
command, filled with representations of cherubim. What is the 
natural deduction, when these two things are brought together ? 
It seems to be, that the cherubim are not real and actual, but only 
symbolic and imaginary beings; of great significance, indeed, 
when introduced in a manner agreeable to the Hebrew conceptions, 
but significant only as imagery. Let any one ask himself: Why 
were not the tabernacle and temple filled with images of angels 
and archangels ? The ready answer is, that they were real " beings 
in heaven above or in the earth beneath ;" while cherubim are the 
offspring of Jewish and poetic imagination, presenting an image of 
great significance, and therefore strongly commending itself to 
usage. Surely the admirers of heathen poetry do not spurn at the 
conception of an Argus ; but the cherubim are incomparably more 
significant in a variety of respects. The fact that man, the lord of 
the lower creation ; the lion, the king of wild beasts ; the eagle, 
the king of birds ; and the ox, the best and most patient servant 
among all the cattle or tame beasts ; are all combined in one being, 
proves what I have just suggested ; for it is thus, that these servants 
of the Most High, which have the honour of supporting his throne, 
are distinguished as possessing, at one and the same time, peculiar 
intelligence, strength, swiftness, with ready and patient obedience. 
Now all these are most appropriately symbolized, by the four liv- 
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ing creatures which are represented as being united in the compo- 
sition of the cherubim. It needs indeed some lively exercise of 
aesthetical power, fully and duly to appreciate images so poetic 
and vivid as these, and also a good understanding of the nature of 
symbols, in order to make all plain and easy. But when the sim- 
ple mode of explanation presented above is once offered to the 
mind, it seems to me rather difficult to avoid receiving and admit- 
ting it. At all events, every exegesis which makes cherubim to be 
actual and real beings, must meet with difficulties that are insur- 
mountable, and contradictions that cannot be reconciled. 

I have now said all, in respect to good angels, which my limits 
permit More might easily be said ; but what is omitted is, for 
the most part, only what is ordinary and obvious to every one ac- 
quainted in any good degree with the Bible. In a similar manner, 
but in some respects more briefly, do I design to treat of ray next 
topic, which has many points of similitude, and some o( striking 
discrepancy. 

V. Names, Qualities, and Actions of Evil Angels. 

1. Jis to the, essential nature of evil Spirits. If we are to take 
Jude v. 6 and 2 Pet 2,4 as our guide, we must regard them as having 
once been good angels; but " they kept not their first estate," and 
when " they sinned, God cast them down to hell or Tartarus." 
This account of the matter, moreover, if we allow the present and 
actual existence of evil spirits, is altogether rational and probable; 
for it does not comport at all with the analogy of Scripture, to 
suppose that God created them evil at first. Even the Persian 
mythology ventured not so far as this. Zoroaster, in the Zend 
A vesta, makes Ahriman to have been originally good, when creat- 
ed by the Infinite One, but to have fallen and become degenerate 
by his own free will. 

To evil angels, then, all the natural attributes which belong to 
this order of beings must be attributed ; just as wicked men possess 
the natural attributes of the human race. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to say any thing here of the physiological or metaphysical 
nature of evil spirits. It is their peculiar moral characteristics 
and their actions only, of which we need particularly to speak. 

11 
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2. Names and orders of evil Jbtgels. The most prominent 
division of them is into " the devil and his angels." According to 
this, the devil or Satan (*{&& adversary) stands on the one side, 
and his angels or evil spirits or unclean spirits stand on the other. 

Satan or 6 dtdpoXog is a name so common, that I need scarcely 
refer to any proof-passages. In the Old Testament we find it in 
Job 1, 6-12. 2, 1-7. 1 Chron. 21, 1. Zech. 3, 1. 2. In the New 
Testament, the same Hebrew appellation is occasionally retained ; 
e. g. Matt 12, 26. Mark 4, 15. Luke 22, 3. Acts 5, 3. Rom. 16, 
20. Rev. 20, 2 ; and elsewhere in several cases. The appellation 
6 dtdpoXog is still the more frequent one ; and indeed it is employed 
so often as to render all appeal, for confirmation of usage, wholly 
unnecessary. The tempter, 6 netQa^mv, is also somewhat frequent 
in the New Testament ; e. g. Matt. 4, 1-11. 13, 19. Luke 22, 3. 
63. Acts 5, 3. 1 Cor. 7, 5, and in several other places. Once he 
is called '^fladdmp the destroyer Rev. 9, 11 ; oftener BeeX&flovX 
Beelzebul Matt. 10, 25. 27. 12, 24 ; and once BbXioq or Belial 
Belial 2 Cor. 6, 15. These last names, like all the others, are 
significant either of Satan's malignity, or of the contempt and 
hatred which men entertain for him. 

The Rabbins usually call him ^w the destroyer (from iw$ to 
destroy), or else i«ao (from wa& venerium and i* mighty), which 
seem to be equivalent to anoXXvut. 

None of these appellations is a proper name. They are all indi- 
cative merely of quality or of actions. But such is the case also, 
as we have already seen, in respect to the names of the good angels 
as well as of the evil ones. 

On the other hand, none of the subordinate evil spirits have 
particular appellations given to them. They are sometimes collec- 
tively called the devil's angels, ayyeXoi rov diafloXov, i. e. messen- 
gers or servants of the devil, Matt 25, 41. Rev. 12, 7. 9, comp. 
Rev. 9, 14 The more common appellation in the New Testament, 
however, is nvevftara ixd&UQta unclean spirits, or nrtvpara 
fiorwd evil spirits; Matt 10, 1. 12, 43. Luke 11, 24.— Matt. 
12, 45. Luke 7, 21. Eph. 6, 12, etc. Apparently they once have 
the name Satan (in a generic sense) applied to them, e. g. Matt. 
12, 26, " If Satan cast out Satan ;" but here the last name stands 
for iavrov himself according to an idiom not unfrequent in the 
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Hebrew and Greek Scriptures ; see and compare Mark 3, 26. 
Luke 11, 18. 19, which seem so to decide this matter. 

That evil spirits in general are subordinate, in some sense, to 
Satan, is clear from the fact that they are called his angels or ser- 
vants. Such a view appears to have been commonly entertained 
by the Jews : " He casts out demons, by the prince of the demons, 9 ' 
Matt 9, 34. 

But there is another appellation, common throughout the Gos- 
pels, viz. doipoVior or dcupm*, i. e. demon. Paul employs the 
first name five times ; James once, 2, 19 ; Luke once, Acts 17, 18 ; 
and the Apocalypse once, 9, 20. In the Gospels it is employed some 
forty-six times. Jaifuor appears there, also, three times; else- 
where only in Rev. 18, 2. Nearly always is the word demon em- 
ployed, in the Gospels, in connection with demoniacal possessions. 1 
In Acts 17, 18, it bears the heathen sense, gods ; and the like of 
this is Paul's use of the word in 1 Cor. 10, 20. 21, and perhaps 
1 Tim. 4, 1. In James 2, 19, it seems plainly to be equivalent to 
' evil spirits,' generically considered. 

That demon is employed in the Gospels in a sense different from 
the classical one, is quite plain. The oldest use ofdcupcor in classic 
Greek, is to designate deified men, that is, heroes or benefactors. 
Then come, nqrt in order, the meanings gods superior or gods in- 
ferior ; then t^at of the genii of places, persons, etc and finally 
that of any being belonging to the spiritual or invisible world. 
The name, merely of itself, never designates an evil being. Hence, 
in order to characterize specifically, the Greeks said aya&odaifuov 
and xaxotaipiwv. But in the New Testament the simple appella- 
tion of itself means only and always an evil being, and it is plainly 
equivalent to unclean spirit or evil spirit. 

If these affirmations needed proof, it would be sufficient to allude 
to the simple fact, that the Greek and Roman mythology presents 
us with no order of beings that corresponds to the evil spirits of the 

1 Jalpvp is the proper and origi- even more expressive and corapre- 

nal noun; fat/tono* is not (as it hensive than the noun. For the 

might seem) a diminutive of this, rest, there is no palpable difference 

but the neuter adjective used as a which can be expressed, between 

noun. So xvpto?, so often employed Sat/uav and daipoviov, as to signifi- 

for Lord, is properly an adjective, cation. 
The adjective thus employed is 
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Hebrews. Of course these nations bad no proper names for such 
beings. They spoke, indeed, of xaxodaifiofeg, but then they meant 
only, that the dalpoveg in question were malignant or full of evil 
purposes toward a particular individual, or nation, or object All 
the gods are of such a class, by turns, whenever they become enraged ; 
but an order of beings like devils, only and always malignant, the 
Greeks and Romans knew not; and consequently they had no 
proper names to designate them. Hence the egregious mistake 
of arguing, as Farmer and others have done, from the classic Greek 
views of daifitaf to the New Testament usage. Plainly daifmr, in 
the New Testament, is as different from daifiw in Homer, Hesiod, 
Plato, and other Greek writers, as the faog, or ayyeXoe, or ovqarog, 
of the New Testament, is different from the same words as employ- 
ed by the heathen. In such cases the New Testament writers 
have indeed employed classic words, but plainly in quite a modifi- 
ed sense. 

Some other appellations are occasionally given to Satan and his 
coadjutors ; but these are merely significant of rank, or power in 
certain respects, and will be brought to view in the sequel, where 
these respective topics are more particularly examined. 

According to the disclosures in the Old Testament and in the 
New, there appears, then, to be but one devil or Satan, and to be 
many evil spirits or unclean spirits, or angels of Satan. But there 
is one circumstance here which is well worthy of special note. This 
is, that Satan is rarely mentioned or brought to view in the Old 
Testament ; for it is only in Gen. c. 2, Job c. 1 and 2, 1 Chron. 21, 
1, and Zech. 3, 1. 2, that we find any account of him or his agen- 
cy, with any certainty ; and even in Genesis, he is not named. As it 
respects the passages to which appeal has just been made, however, 
the matter has been keenly contested ; but it seems now to be 
generally conceded. On the other hand, as to the angels or serv- 
ants of Satan, no express mention of them is anywhere made in the 
Jewish Scriptures ; unless it be, indeed, that Isaiah twice makes, 
in a popular way, an allusion of this nature. In Is. 13, 21. 34, 14 
are mentioned the d^a?^ i. e. goat-shaped monsters or forest-demons, 
as dancing over the ruins of ancient Babylon and of Idumea. The 
Seventy render the Hebrew word here by dcupofua. Also in Is. 34, 
14 the n^b or nocturnal hobgoblin (of the feminine gender) 
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is associated with the satyrs or forest-demons. But there is no 
sufficient evidence, in the original of these passages, that any thing 
more than the modern elf, sprite, or hobgoblin, as believed in by 
the vulgar among European nations not long since, is meant. 
The Arabians, down to the present hour, and indeed most nations 
in hither Asia, believe that all desolate places are inhabited by 
mischievous elves and hobgoblins, who often destroy and devour 
travellers. The fact that part of these ekes are represented as 
feminine, seems to exclude them from the order of demons ; for the 
Scriptures nowhere recognize females among the angels good or 
evil. The two passages of the Old Testament, Deut. 32, 17. Ps. 
106, 37, where the Seventy have rendered a^tf by datpwia, afford 
no evidence of the fact that demons are really meant in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; for d^tf means properly dotnini (from *»£ dominare), 
and, in the passages in question, it stands for the idols which were 
the symbols of the domini worshipped by the heathen. 

It must be conceded, then, that frequent and familiar as the idea 
of Satan and his coadjutors is in the New Testament, yet in the 
Old, the first is very rarely mentioned, and to the second class not 
even any certain allusion is made, much less is there a direct men- 
tion of them. The Seventy have in their version merely given the 
popular views of the Jews, after their return from exile in the East, 
and not the exact sense of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

But the fact now stated must not be over-estimated as to the in- 
fluence it should have upon our creed. The Saviour, in speaking 
of Moses and the ancient prophets, says : " No man hath seen God 
at any time, the only begotten Son — he hath declared him," John 
1, 18 ; and Paul says, that " the gospel has brought life and immor- 
tality to light," 2 Tim. 1, 10 ; that is, the character and designs of 
God, and the full nature and certainty of immortal life and glory, 
were but imperfectly revealed by the Jewish Scriptures. It re- 
mained for the gospel to complete this revelation. And so, like- 
wise, of evil spirits. We could hardly make out a demonology 
from the Old Testament ; indeed, we could not do any thing im- 
portant toward one ; and as to any very definite developments re- 
specting Satan himself, his rank, condition, and peculiar character, 
we search in vain for them there. The New Testament only has 
given us a sketch of all these in some good measure completed. 

11* 
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In respect to the New Testament itself, moreover, the peculiar 
and appropriate sense of daipopiot, as connected with demoniacal 
possessions, is scarcely, if indeed at all, to he found except in the 
Gospels. The instance in Rev. 16, 14 is indeed apparently of the 
like tenor, and seems at first view to be more in the usual way in 
which Satan is spoken of. But if this is so, it is in fact the only 
case of this nature, where such a kind of influence is directly men- 
tioned in the other parts of the New Testament, as being connected 
with demons. Of course, there is ground to doubt here respecting 
such an interpretation. But whether there is a mischievous moral 
influence at all ascribed to demons indirectly or not, we shall find 
occasion to inquire in the sequel. 

The fact that there is such a wide discrepancy, as to the scrip- 
tural representations respecting Satan and in regard to demons, has, 
somewhat naturally and not unfrequently, raised doubts whether 
they both belong to the same class of beings ; that is, whether 
Satan is merely primus inter pares, or of an order of beings quite 
different from his angels or servants. The Scriptures have not 
given any very express and particular reasons, either for believing 
or rejecting the one or the other of these views. Yet they seem 
to me to have given hints, by which we are naturally led to con- 
clude, that Satan is merely primus inter pares. Thus in Matt. 12, 
26, where Jesus speaks of ' Satan as casting out Satan,' although, 
as we have seen, the probable meaning is : * If Satan cast out him- 
self/ yet the ultimate reference here is, beyond fair question, to 
demoniacal influence. This then is considered as belonging to, or 
being a part of, Satan's appropriate province. Consequently de- 
mons are regarded as acting under him, or by his procurement. So 
in Acts 10, 38 Peter speaks of Christ as " healing all that were 
oppressed vno tov diafloXov by the devil ;" where, again, the re- 
ference to maladies occasioned by demoniacal influence is plain, and 
therefore this influence is regarded as being under the direction of 
Satan. These passages are in entire accordance with Matt. 9, 34, 
where the Pharisees are represented as saying of Jesus, that he 
" casts out demons by the prince of demons." All this looks like 
the relations between master and servant, or king and subject, and 
both parties may therefore naturally be considered as belonging to 
the same species of being. And if we join to this, the several de- 
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clarations in which the " devil and his angels' 9 are mentioned, 
Matt. 25, 41. Rev. 12, 7. 9, and then add to all this the very fre- 
quent occurrence of the epithets unclean spirits, evil spirits, as 
applied to demons, is there any good reason to doubt that these 
are the subordinate agents of Satan, or that they belong to the 
same species, although not to the same rank, with himself? 

A brief consideration of the ranks or orders of the evil angels, 
to which we must now for a moment attend, will serve, perhaps, 
still further to confirm this impression. Paul, in Col. 2, 15, speaks 
of Christ as having despoiled tag agxag xcu rag Qovoiag, and made 
a show of them openly in his triumphal exhibition. Beyond all 
reasonable question the different orders of evil angels are here ad- 
verted to, and aQiai and i^ovoiai seem to mean different gradations 
of rank. Still more express is this sentiment in Eph. 6, 12, where 
Paul says : " Our contest is not with flesh and blood, but with prin- 
cipalities, with powers, the rulers of this darkness — evil spirits in 
aerial regions." The first and last clauses of this verse show, that 
the application of it must necessarily be made to evil spirits ; for 
the contest of which Paul speaks, is " not with flesh and blood," 
not with human beings, but it is " with evil spirits in the aerial re- 
gions, if rolg inovQarioig." How Bretschneider can speak of this 
passage as applicable with any probability to heathen magistrates, 
I know not. 1 Certainly almost the whole current of even recent 
interpreters is against him. " The rulers of this darkness" means 
the evil spirits who influence wicked men, called " darkness" here ; 
just as in John 1, 5, " The light shineth in the darkness, but the 
darkness comprehendeth it not ;" and just as Paul says in this same 
epistle : " Ye were once darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord," 
Eph. 5, 8. The translation above of the last clause, " evil spirits 
in aerial regions," will be the subject of remark in the sequel. 
Paul plainly means to say, that the contest is of a most difficult 
nature, because it is carried on with even the higher ranks of evil 
spirits, and these too as having more power and being less liable 
to harm from us, because they belong to those which dwell in 
the regions of the air. 

What confirms this view of the subject is, that in Eph. 2, 2 Sa- 

1 Dogmat { 106. 
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tan is spoken of as the prince of the aerial host ; where both his 
rank and the usual abode of evil spirits seem to be alluded to. 
Again, in 1 Cor. 15, 24, Paul speaks of Christ as reducing to ut- 
ter inefficiency (xarot^^) every principality, and magistracy, 
and power ; which plainly refers, in my apprehension at least, to 
evil angels. 

The express references thus made in Scripture to different 
orders or ranks of evil angels, make it altogether probable, that 
among them, as among the good angels, there are different grada? 
tions of condition. But more than this general idea, we cannot 
bring out from the Scriptures. We might guess about the various 
ranks, as the Rabbins have done ; or we might indulge in poetic 
fancies, like Milton and others ; but theology proper can claim 
nothing more than the generic fact, that there are different ranks 
of evil angels. What is the particular character and official sta- 
tion of each, lies beyond the region of our investigation. 

It seems, however, to follow from these premises, that inasmuch 
as there are other evil spirits besides Satan who hold a high rank 
among this order of beings, so all of them appear to differ from 
each other merely in rank, but not as to the essential attributes of 
bang or character. 

3. Number of evil Angels. On this I have but a word to say. 
The passage in Mark 5, 9-13. Luke 8, 30, which respects the 
many evil spirits (called legion), who possessed a single individual, 
does not accomplish any thing important for our purpose. Many 
here is only a relative term, in distinction from the one demon 
which was usually concerned with demoniacal possessions. The 
plural number which Paul uses, in speaking of the higher orders 
of evil spirits, viz. principalities, powers, etc. seems of course to 
indicate that there are numerous subjects or subordinates. The 
fact that diabolical or demoniacal influence is exerted, according to 
the representations of the apostles, over all the heathen, yea over 
the whole world, would seem to indicate the existence of many 
evil spirits ; for neither Satan nor any of his associates are omni- 
present or omnipotent To act in every part of the earth at the 
same time, and to act thus, moreover, in an habitual manner, seems 
to render necessary the existence of many unclean or evil spirits. 

4. Influence and agency of evil Spirits. This topic would appear 
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to be encompassed with no very special difficulty, so far as it re- 
spects Satan. The adversary, the evil one, the prince of this world 
John 12, 31. 14, 30. 16, 11, the god of this world 2 Cor. 4, 4, 
the dragon, the accuser of the brethren, the tempter, and other 
appellations applied to Satan, all sufficiently indicate his evil na- 
ture and his actual influence. The manner in which he assailed 
the Saviour, his entrance into Judas the betrayer, his influence over 
Ananias as to covetousness and solemn falsehood Acts 5, 3 sq. and 
innumerable other cases of the like kind, all show what evil and 
pernicious influence, and what power also, Satan has over the 
hearts of men. He seems disposed always and everywhere to use 
this malicious power to the uttermost The great efforts made by 
the persecuting heathen against the church, as presented in Rev. c. 
13 and 19, seem to originate from and to be led on by Satan. In 
many respects he appears to correspond to the Ahriman of the old 
Persians. 

I need not dwell, however, on traits so obvious and well known 
to all my readers as these. It shall be my endeavour to make some 
remarks on topics less trite than those already suggested. 

We have seen, that Satan scarcely makes any figure in the Old 
Testament We believe him to have been concerned with the fall 
of our first parents ; not because he is named in Gen. c. 3, but 
because the nature of the transaction there related, and the expla- 
nations of this transaction and hints relating to it in the New Tes- 
tament, lead us to believe it. In reference to this, in Rev. 12, 9. 
20, 2, he is named * the dragon,' * the old serpent' The passages 
in 2 Cor. 11, 3. 1 Tim. 2, 13. 14 John 8, 44, and 1 John 3, 8, 
all show that the apostasy of our first parents was attributed by 
Christ and bis apostles to the influence of Satan. But his name 
occurs not, except in books written after the Jewish exile ; e. g. 
1 Chron. 21, 1. Zech. 3, 1. 2, and also Job 1, 6-12. 2, 1-7; the 
later origin of which last book, however, is less certain. Whatever 
may have been the ground of omission in the Old Testament (with 
these few exceptions), the fact itself stands unquestioned and un- 
qustionable. 

As to the New Testament, it is everywhere full of allusions to 
Satan. This is a common trait of all its writings. The persua- 
sion respecting him must have been not only full, but deep, and as 
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it were all-pervading. He is often placed in contrast with the 
Saviour; and although the former is most evidently and markedly 
described as inferior to the latter, yet to Satan is everywhere as- 
signed the power of doing great mischief. 

But what shall we say of the excessive use that has been made 
of the passages, which speak of his influence and dominion ? Be- 
cause, in reference to the wide-spread influence of Satan he is 
called the " prince of this world," and even the " god of this 
world," are we literally to interpret passages of this nature, and 
thus in a clandestine manner introduce effectually the old dualism 
of Zoroaster and the Persians 1 This indeed has often, very often, 
been substantially done ; done, I acknowledge, for the most part 
without any direct intention of such a nature. Still, there is an 
impression wide-spread among the lower classes of people, even 
in our country, that Satan is a kind of omnipotent being ; and he 
is often represented as the successful, or rather the invincible rival 
of the great Redeemer. Yet the New Testament is full enough of 
instruction relative to this subject, to correct any erroneous views 
in relation to it, if it be duly examined. I need only appeal to the 
large class of passages, which represent Satan as a conquered 
enemy, as " falling like lightning from heaven ;" as reduced to a 
state of impotence (natcL^ovfUPow) in respect to that deadly power 
which he exercises, Heb. 2, 14 ; and all the evil " principalities and 
powers and magistrates, 9 ' 1 Cor. 15, 24. Eph. 6, 12. Col. 2, 15, 
as subdued, or to be subdued and utterly discomfited by Christ ; 
for " the prince of this world is cast out," John 12, 31 ; "the Son 
of God was manifested, that be might destroy the works of the 
devil," 1 John 3, 8 ; and Christians are everywhere spoken of as 
being liberated from his dominant power, 1 John 5, 18. 19. 4, 4, 
etc. When the apostle, therefore, calls Satan the " god of this 
world," and the Saviour calls him the u prince of this world," it is 
the world of the wicked which is meant ; for such is the usual 
idiom of the Scriptures. And as to the power of Satan even over 
the wicked, that is everywhere presented in the New Testament, 
as something which will wholly cease after a time, and i the reign 
of the Prince of peace become universal. 

It is the extent of Satan's influence among the wicked, then, 
which is designated, when his kingdom or reign is spoken of in the 
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manner just noted. And as all idolatry is, in the Scriptures, re- 
presented as being in connexion with the seducing spirit of Satan ; 
and inasmuch as the greater portion of the world, even now, is in 
a heathen state ; no wonder that the sacred books speak of Satan's 
dominion and power in the manner already exhibited. 

But let it be remembered after all, yea let it be deeply inscribed 
on the tablets of every memory, that all the success of Satan is due 
rather to the weakness and wickedness of man, than to his absolute 
control over him. James, in c. 1, 14, represents every one as tempted, 
" when drawn away with his own lust and enticed ;" and passages 
like Rom. 1, 21-32. Gal. 5, 19-21, which ascribe the sins of men 
mainly to their own evil passions and forbidden lusts, show that the 
causative agency of Satan is not necessarily dominant nor compul- 
sory. The evil desires and lusts of men may bring them under the 
power of Satan, and thus make them members of his community; 
and these may and do render them far more exposed to the power of 
Satan's wiles, and so a more easy prey of this roaring lion. Yet all 
this is in a voluntary way on the part of man. To represent Satan 
as not only an implacable and malignant, but also an irresistible, yea 
quasi-omnipotent adversary, although often done in the pulpit and 
by the press, is not only imscriptural but an/tscriptural. I say 
this with entire confidence, because I can establish the truth of it 
beyond appeal. What says James ? " Resist the devil, and he will 
flee from you." And what Peter 1 " Be vigilant ; because your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
be may devour ; whom resist, steadfast in the faith," 1 Pet 5, 8. 9. 
The context shows that the writer here refers to the persecutions ex- 
cited by Satan against the Christian church ; and that vigilance, 
even here, would do much for their preservation. And how does 
Paul express himself in relation to this subject ? " Give no place 
to the devil," Eph. 4, 27. All his power over us, then, arises 
from our own remissness, weakness, and negligence. Why should 
we talk, or listen to others who talk, of Satan's * irresistible' power, 
of his ' omnipotence' to mislead us? We see that the Scriptures 
declare it to be in our power to prevent the mischief he would do. 
u Resist the devil, and he will flee from you." We are stronger 
than he, then, if we choose to put forth our strength. Or, to ex- 
press what I mean more exactly, whatever his power or influence 
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may be, it cannot be such but that we are adequate to meet and to 
repel it. When Paul, therefore, speaks of such as oppose them- 
selves to gospel-truth, as being " ensnared by the devil, and taken 
captive by him at his will," it is not because Satan has power to 
take them captive nolentes volentes, but because they voluntarily 
yield themselves up to his will. In this manner Paul represents at 
length the wickedness of the world at large, in Rom. 1, 21 sq. 
Indeed, any other ground than this would divest wicked men at 
once of all their personal guilt, and consequently of all their ac- 
countability to God because of it. 

How deeply these considerations intrench upon the long prac- 
tised methods of exhibiting Satan as omnipotent and omnipresent, 
every thinking mind will easily perceive. Especially has the 
Romish church erred here, beyond all bounds of reason or of 
moderation. According to the doctrines which they sedulously 
inculcate, Satan has not only irresistible power over the world of 
the wicked, but next to such a power even over Christians. Nothing 
but exorcisms, and holy chrisms, and lustrations with holy water, 
and incantations, and the like, can keep off evil spirits or disarm 
them of their fatal power. And, as the consummation and chief end 
of all the doctrine, nothing short of the interposition of the priest- 
hood can secure any one against destruction, either in this world 
or the next; an interposition, however, which is not "freely 
given," as the Saviour commanded his disciples to impart the bless- 
ings of the gospel, but to be purchased at whatever price the 
church may fix upon it. 

Many a sermon and many a book even by Protestants, also, 
needs correction in the light in which the Scriptures have placed 
this subject. I have more than once heard, from the pulpit, dis- 
courses which were eloquently and impressively written and pro- 
nounced, the amount of which was, that the devil is so formidable 
a rival of Almighty God, that the latter saw no way of effectually 
crushing his power, but by sending his Son into the world to suffer 
and die ; and the necessary inference from the positions taken was, 
not that " God so loved the world, that he gave up his only be- 
gotten Son;" but that God so hated the devil, that in order to 
be avenged on him, and to put him down, he gave up his Son, and 
devoted him to suffering and death. Horresco referens. I shall 
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never forget the involuntary shudder that came over me, while lis- 
tening to such appalling views of God's benevolent designs. 

But enough of this topic. The result of our inquiry here is 
plain and simple. Satan derives his success from our voluntary 
subjection and yielding to him. He has no power to harm us, 
when we resist him, — no more than he had to harm the Saviour, 
when he was tempted, but still without any sin. Be the power of 
Satan what it may ; be it exercised in one way or another on our 
own minds, either by direct influence or indirect ; it matters not. 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 

Thus much for the moral influence of Satan. But the Scriptures 
ascribe to him something more than this, and something in various 
respects different from it They represent him, in some cases, as 
the author of physical as well as moral evil. We must pass this 
part of the subject, therefore, in brief review before us. 

In the Old Testament, the attitude in which the introductory 
chapters of the book of Job place Satan, is plainly the one that 
is now before us. Satan is the direct agent in bringing destruction 
upon the patriarch's family, and then in smiting him with grievous 
ulcerations. It matters not whether this is merely imagination on 
the part of the writer, or matter of fact, so far as my present object 
b concerned. In either case, the views which the writer and also 
his contemporaries entertained in respect to the appropriate agency 
of Satan, are developed. If the story be fiction, still it must be fic- 
tion in accordance with the views and apprehensions of those who 
were originally to read it ; for the period of inventing monstrosities 
in poetry had not yet arrived. That was a work which remained 
for rank superstition and enthusiasm to accomplish in after ages. 

The other cases in the Old Testament of agency by Satan, in 
Gen. c 3. 1 Chron. c. 11. Zech c* 3, are of a moral nature, and 
therefore belong to the kind of agency which we have before con- 
sidered. In the New Testament, the agency in question is some- 
what amply disclosed. Thus, in reference to the demoniacal influ- 
ence which inflicted diseases upon men, in Matt. 12, 26 this is 
represented as under Satan's direction or superintendence. In Luke 
13, 16 Jesus speaks of a Jewish woman, who had been bowed 
down by infirmity for eighteen years, as "having been bound 
by Satan" during that period. In Acts 10, 38 Peter speaks of 

12 
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Jesus as having " healed all that were oppressed by the devil." In 
1 Cor. 5, 5 Paul directs, that the incestuous person at Corinth 
should be " delivered over to Satan, for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit might be saved," that is, given over to be chastised 
by disease ; and this under the influence of Satan, in order that the 
offender might be led by chastisement to a repentance connected 
with salvation. So of Hyroeneus and Alexander, whom Paul " had 
delivered to Satan, that they might learn not to blaspheme," 1 Tim. 
1, 20. The very nature of the object in view, in these cases, 
shows that only physical and temporal calamity can be meant, 
and not the moral delusion of Satan. 

If we may be permitted to go into the Apocalypse for evidence, 
Satan there stands forth pre-eminent in all that is mischievous, 
either in a temporal or spiritual respect If the representations 
there made be regarded even as nothing more than the machinery, 
so to speak, of this great moral Epopee, still they are indicative of 
the sentiment and feelings of the writer when the Apocalypse was 
composed. 

Passages like these, in connection with the idea that demons or 
secondary evil angels are the subordinates of Satan, show that he 
has an influence in occasioning physical evil as well as moral. 
Not, however, that he is the author of all physical, nor even of all 
moral evil ; but that it comes within the sphere of his agency to do 
mischief in both respects. 

I have only one more remark to make, at present, in relation to 
Satan's agency in producing moral evil. This agency is not only 
made prominent in the Scriptures, but it is the only one which is 
very frequently mentioned. Whether this is because Satan is the 
dominant evil spirit, and so what other evil spirits under him do is 
ascribed to the leader, (in conformity with the maxim, Quifaeit 
per alium,facit per se,) or whether he is in propria persona and 
directly the principal agent in tempting to moral evil among men, 
are questions not directly and expressly decided in the sacred 
writings. Still, as Satan is not omnipresent, and therefore cannot 
be in all places at the same time ; as he is a spirit of limited pow- 
ers, and cannot well superintend such an infinite variety of mis* 
chief at one and the same moment ; the probability seems to be, 
that although the Bible speaks of him as the great moving cause, 
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yet it regards him as employing many subordinates. What 
else can be meant by " the devil and his angels/' but evil agents 
standing in such a relation 1 And although we have no express 
declaration as to the number of Satan's angels, yet the work which 
they perform is of such an extent, and so exceedingly various and 
manifold, that we cannot well suppose the evil angels to be few in 
number. We feel in some measure constrained to regard them 
as numerous. Hence the apostle speaks in the plural of their 
iqxcu and Qovaicu ; which in itself and by consequence indicates nu- 
merous subordinates. 

But it is time to pass to a more particular consideration of cfe- 
mans or the angels of Satan. 

The appellations demons, unclean spirits, evil spirits, are indica- 
tive of the nature of those beings, — of their nature both in a meta- 
physical and a moral sense. But it is only the latter with which 
we are now concerned. 

The fact, that demons are Satan's angels or servants, is in itself 
proof that they are malignant and mischievous. But bow 1 We 
have seen that Satan is concerned with both physical and moral 
evil. The latter, indeed, seems to be his main object ; but the 
former be sometimes inflicts, as one of the agents which divine 
justice employs. Is such the case with demons or secondary evil 
spirits ? Or is their circle of action more contracted ? 

At first view, many of my readers may perhaps regard these 
questions as strange. And yet there is more room to ask them, if 
the representations of Scripture are to be our simple guide, than 
they probably are aware of. 

A brief statement of facts will make this quite plain. In the Old 
Testament, Satan's angels or subordinates are never mentioned, 
nor even distinctly hinted at. The Jews of our Saviour's day must 
therefore have reasoned themselves into a belief of such a doctrine, 
by using premises which they found in the Old Testament, or they 
must have derived a hint of it from other sources. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, there is no want of recognition, that subordinate 
evil spirits exist, and are busily engaged. But that they are direct 
agents in enticing to moral evil, it would be difficult to find any 
where plainly asserted. 

I have already remarked, that aside from the Gospels, we rarely 
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meet with the mention of demons or subordinate evil spirits, dcu- 
fioviof or dalpav, in Acts 17, 18. I Cor. 10, 20. 21, probably 1 
Tim. 4, 1, and Rev. 9, 23, has the classic or heathen meaning. In 
the Evangelists' sense of the word, we find ' demon' out of the 
Gospels, only in James 2, 19. Rev. 16, 14. 18, 2. The Gospel of 
John, moreover, exhibits it only as employed by the Jews, or with 
direct reference to their employment of it ; viz. John 7, 20. 8, 48. 
49. 52. 10, 20." 21. c Unclean spirits' also is a phrase mostly 
confined to the first three Gospels. Luke employs it once, in Acts 
8, 7, and John in Rev. 16, 13. 18, 2. The appellation * evil spirits' 
is limited again to the first three Gospels, and to Acts 19, 12. 13, 
15. 'O novtjQog, i. q. 6 didpoXog, is more frequent. But this does not 
concern our present inquiry. 

Of all these cases, now, in which any of these appellations are 
used as designating the subordinates of Satan, where is there one 
that stands connected directly with an account or assertion of the 
production of moral evil, or of solicitation to it ? The only one 
which wears an appearance of this kind, (unless I have overlooked 
some other instance,) is to be found in Rev. 16, 12. 13 ; yet even 
there it is apparent, that the unclean spirits who are mentioned, 
are agents merely in leading out the hosts of the beast and false 
prophet, that they may be ultimately destroyed, in the valley of 
Armageddon, Rev. 16, 16. Elsewhere universally, (I believe,) 
it is the production of physical and not of moral evil, in which de- 
mons are represented as being concerned. 

That the influence ascribed to them in the Gospels, and the few 
passages of the Acts which mention them, is of such a nature, is 
manifest from the fact, that the demoniacs, or the subjects of de- 
moniacal possession, are nowhere addressed or treated as being 
morally to blame, because they are possessed by evil spirits. I do 
not mean that no blame attaches to them for having brought this 
evil upon themselves ; for there are cases of this kind in which 
a return of the evil is threatened, provided they relapse into sin. 
But the simple fact that they are possessed by demons, is always 
looked upon and treated as a calamity or a punishment, and not as 
a crime. In no case are they treated as able to expel the demon, 
by any effort of their own, or by any exercise of their own will. 
A foreign and extrinsic power must come to their aid. They are 
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never rebuked because they do not resist this kind of Satanic influ- 
ence. And in fact, it is regarded and treated as one of the chief 
miraculous powers of Christ, that he could cast out demons ; nor are 
demoniacs ever addressed as having any power to resist, or even 
modify, the influence of their tormentors. 

This consideration puts all the cases of demoniacs on a ground 
entirely different from that of those who yield themselves to the 
moral influence of Satan, and who are always regarded and treat- 
ed as criminal, and as able to deliver themselves from the power 
of their seducer. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. h 
there any thing like this addressed to a demoniac ; or any thing 
said respecting him, which denotes that he has power, or is under 
obligation, to liberate himself from his invisible tormentor ? 

How little this fundamental distinction between the common mo- 
ral Satanic influence and demoniacal influence, has been re- 
garded by writers upon demonology, even a common observer 
may soon perceive, who reads their productions. And the views 
of the whole subject of demonology to which this distinction ne- 
cessarily leads, must be of fundamental importance. 

It is no part of my present design to give even a sketch of New 
Testament demonology. This would require more room than can 
be here spared ; in fact it might, of itself, easily occupy a moder- 
ate volume. It is possible I may hereafter give some hints in re- 
gard to this matter; for however confident the Neologists may 
be, that the contest about the real existence and influence of de- 
mons is nearly if not quite ended, I am far from being of such 
an opinion. My belief is, that the same principles of exegesis 
which eliminate actual demoniacal influence from the New Tes- 
tament, must also decide against the actual existence of good 
angels, against the resurrection and future judgment, and in fact 
against every miracle which is recorded ; and what proves so 
much, proves a great deal more than I am disposed to admit. 

To aver that ' evil spirits cannot have a power of inflicting 
diseases, 9 is merely begging the question. Whatever powers they 
have, must be known to us only by revelation ; and we cannot 
make out an a priori argument against the influence now under 
consideration. And when Farmer and others appeal to the di- 
vine benevolence, as deciding against the admission of demoni- 
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acal influence, why does he not tell us whether the tornado, the 
simoom, the plague, the cholera, the volcano, and thousands of 
other evils, disprove the divine benevolence, in case we admit 
their real existence? And above all, how can any one admit 
that Satan is permitted to roam about and entice men to their 
eternal ruin, and yet deny the possibility that demons can inflict 
temporal and physical evil consistently with the divine govern- 
ment? 

That spirits can have control over matter, will not I suppose 
be questioned, so long as God governs all worlds, and we our- 
selves make use of our own bodies as entirely subservient to our 
minds. And why may not demons smite with physical maladies, 
as well as other agents in nature, or as well as Satan ? 

As to the extent in which they are empowered to do this, or 
as to what and how many diseases they can inflict, or what is 
the peculiar character of these diseases, I pretend to no certain 
knowledge, and am not aware of any direct sources of such 
knowledge. That their influence is confined, as Farmer and 
others seem to contend, to the infliction of epilepsy and madness, 
is notoriously erroneous. What means the deaf and dumb spirit ? 
Or what the woman bowed down with infirmity by Satan for 
eighteen years? Most evidently when men reason thus they 
have not thoroughly studied the subject. 

The question, whether the demoniacal influence under consider- 
ation was peculiar to the times in which the Saviour made his 
appearance, or whether it still continues, is a graver one than 
many seem to imagine. If it be in the nature of demons to 
inflict physical evils, is that nature changed ? Have they laid 
aside their malignity ? Or are they sent already into confinement 1 
If not, who can disprove that they still have an efficiency, like to 
that of ancient times, although, as we should naturally expect, 
somewhat modified under the gospel dispensation ? 

But I must not launch out upon such an ocean, since time will 
not permit so long a voyage as would be necessary. I hasten 
therefore to close what I have to say in regard to the powers 
and actions of demons or evil spirits, by observing, that although 
.the New Testament nowhere expressly asserts their evil moral 
influence, (as we have already seen,) yet there are passages which 
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seem to imply it. Of Satan's mischievous moral influence, we 
do not doubt. Nay, this is immeasurably the most considerable 
development of his character. Now as demons are the angels or 
servants of Satan ; as they are sentenced to everlasting punishment 
with him ; since the Apocalypse represents the angels of Satan 
as fighting, with their leader, against Michael and his angels, and 
against the church ; inasmuch as Paul reckons principalities and 
powers among them as enemies with whom Christians are to con- 
tend ; and as no such contention is ever mentioned in cases of 
usual demoniacal influence ; it would seem to follow, that evil 
spirits are, in some respects, (not definitely disclosed to us,) the 
coadjutors of Satan in enticing to moral evil. More than this we 
cannot with certainty gather from the Scriptures. 

That we cannot determine the manner in which Satan or his 
coadjutors act upon either our bodies or our minds, makes nothing 
against the views that have been taken. When we can deter- 
mine how a blade of grass grows, how our spirits act upon our 
own bodies, or influence our fellow beings ; how God himself acts 
upon all nature without us and within us ; then we may begin to 
urge the great question about the manner in which evil spirits act 
upon us, or influence us. As to moral influence, one thing is clear 
negatively, viz. that constraint or irresistible influence on the part 
of the devil or his angels, is out of all question ; for if we resist 
them they will flee from us. In this way the justice of God in 
punishing men for yielding to them, becomes manifest, and can be 
as clearly vindicated, as when a civil government punishes a mur- 
derer for having been persuaded by some of his fellow-men to 
commit the fatal deed. 

My limits will permit the discussion of only one more topic con- 
nected with this part of the subject, viz. 

5. The Place of evil Spirits. By this is meant what may be 
called their proper home or usual dwelling place ; and with the 
consideration of this, we may also include their occasional places 
of abode. 

It is obvious, that in speaking of such a subject, we must speak 
in language borrowed from sensible objects. But it is in this man- 
ner, also, that we are constrained to speak of God and good angels, 
of heaven and the abode of the spirits of the just The relation 
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pure spirits have to actual locality, it would be difficult for us to 
determine. One thing we know of evil spirits, viz. that they are 
finite ; and being such, we may speak of them as in one place 
rather than in another ; for in this manner the Scriptures speak of 
angels and of glorified saints. Heaven is the abode of these. Not 
the new heaven which will be created, at the final consummation of 
all things, for their ultimate abode, but the heaven usually spoken 
of in the Scriptures. 

It presents no small difficulty to the considerate mind, that evil 
angels are sometimes spoken of as being in a place of confinement, 
" in chains of darkness," and in the great abyss or pit ; while in 
other places they are mentioned as roaming at large in quest of 
mischief which they may do, and as pervading the whole earth, 
and carrying on their plans among all nations. Is there any real 
contradiction here ? Or can the sacred writers be reconciled with 
each other, and with reason, in regard to this somewhat embarrassing 
matter ? The attempt to do this is not without its difficulties ; as 
the sequel will disclose. Still, in my apprehension, the concilia- 
tion may be accomplished. 

First of all we must bring together what the Scriptures say, or 
intimate, with regard to the place or abode of demons or evil 
spirits. When this is done, comparison may enable us to make 
out some satisfactory result 

a) Evil spirits are represented as confined in the abyss or bottom* 
less pit. 

In accordance with this, Jude speaks (v. 6) of " the angels who 
kept not their first estate," as being " kept in perpetual chains, be- 
neath darkness (vno Coqpov), unto the judgment of the great day." 
The idea is that of confinement in a dark place, and so that they can- 
not escape from the judgment which finally awaits them. It seems like 
a temporary imprisonment of an arrested criminal, before his final 
trial and condemnation. To the same purpose Peter speaks, 2 Pet. 
2, 4 : "If God spared not the angels who sinned, but, thrusting 
them down to the abyss (raQtoQcoaag) in chains of darkness, assigned 
them to be kept for judgment." The phrase " chains of darkness" 
seems plainly to mean, chains or bonds in a dark place ; and the 
participle taQtaQoiaag indicates, of course, that this place was a 
deep abyss. In perfect accordance with this, Luke 8, 31 represents 
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a demon as beseeching Jesus that he would not order him to go 
away elg **}* <*(Iv<jcop 9 that is, into Tartarus or the abyss. The 
deprecation, on the part of the demon, shows that he anticipated 
some special punishment for his offence. So the demons (through 
the demoniac), in Matt. 8, 29, deprecate punishment by anticipa- 
tion : " Art thou come hither to torment us before the time ?" that is, 
before the final judgment of the great day. In Rev. 9, 11 the 
locusts from the pit or abyss are represented as having Abaddon, 
or the destroyer, for their leader ; which of course indicates that he 
was, at least for a part of the time, an inmate of the pit ; and ac- 
cordingly, he is there named " the angel of the abyss." In Rev. 
9, 1 the abyss is represented as being locked up, and an angel in 
sent with a key to open it, in order to let loose the locusts with 
Abaddon. This idea corresponds exactly with that designated by 
the word asigatg in 2 Pet. 2, 4, and foapolg in Jude v. 9. Finally, 
in Rev. 20, 1-3 Satan is represented as bound and cast into the 
great abyss for a thousand years, in order to prevent any harm 
which he might do to the church. In v. 9 of the same chapter, 
this abyss is called his (pvXaxrj or prison. 

These passages, and some others of a similar tenor, being com- 
pared together, the result is, that evil spirits, although surely kept 
for a future judgment, are not constant dwellers in the abyss, but 
only occasional ones, until their final trial comes. The depreca- 
tion, not to torment them before their time, not to be sent away 
into the abyss, and the thrusting of Satan into the same abyss, all 
show, beyond any reasonable doubt, that during a part of the time 
they are at liberty to roam over other regions ; that is, to occupy 
themselves with doing mischief to men on earth. 

b) Another occasional temporary abode is that of desert places. 
This idea is associated with the representations made in several 
passages of the Old Testament In Is. 13, 21 the tp^afa, forest- 
devils, hobgoblins, are represented as dancing over the ruins of 
Babylon. In Is. 34, 14 both these and the rv*W>, the female- 
sprite or elf are described as associating in their revels among 
the ruins of the Idumaean cities. In entire accordance with this 
imagery, Rev. 18, 2 represents the ruined spiritual Babylon as 
becoming " the abode of demons/ 9 xarotxifTifcto? doufiotrnt. In 
Matt 12, 43, the unclean spirit, when expelled, is represented as 
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" walking di avidqan ro^oor, through dry or desert places, seeking 
rest and finding none." This last circumstance shows, that such 
a banishment is of the nature of a penalty or punishment. A con- 
finement to desert places of course abridges the power of the 
demon, and prevents him from doing harm to men. It is therefore 
of the like nature as confinement in the great abyss, although of 
less severity. It is, as we may say, the ordinary prison-room, 
and not the deepest dungeon. And when the Evangelists make 
mention of the desert, as the place whither Jesus was led in order 
to be tempted, is not the choice of place peculiarly appropriate 1 
Greedily would the evil spirit there seize the opportunity to ply 
his work. 

But we have evidence from other sources, that such were an- 
ciently the views of the Hebrews, in regard to the occasional abode 
of evil spirits. The book of Tobit (8, 3) represents Asmodeus or 
the destroyer, when cast out by Raphael, as fleeing "into the upper 
regions (dvmtata) of Egypt," that is, into the wild and dreary parts 
of that country. So Baruch 4, 35, speaking of a desolate city, 
says : " It shall be inhabited by demons, for a long time." The 
book of Enoch, a work of the first century, exhibits the same usus 
loquendi : " The Lord said to Raphael, Bind Azazel [one of the 
leading apostate angels] hand and foot, and opening the desert in 
Dudael, cast him in there." Lower down we need not come for 
evidence of this nature; although we might find it in abundance. 
The recognitions of this mode of thinking and speaking among the 
Hebrews, in regard to evil spirits, are sufficiently plain and distinct 
in the New Testament ; and when this is well understood, it serves 
to make several passages very plain, which otherwise would be 
quite unintelligible. 

In making a comparison, now, between this and the preceding 
head, it is obvious, that evil spirits, although sometimes in the 
abyss, are not represented as being always there, even when they 
are banished from all opportunity of intercourse with men ; for the 
manner in which our Saviour speaks of an unclean spirit, when 
cast out, viz. as * walking through dry or desert places,' shows 
that this was the more usual punishment inflicted at least upon the 
demons of possession. And what else is all this but symbol or 
imagery, to show that evil spirits may be punished in different de- 
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grees, and in a different way, before the final judgment ? The 
more severe punishment is the abyss ; the milder one, the desert ; 
yet either secures, for the time being, the hapless men whom de- 
mons would otherwise annoy, from their malignant attacks. But 
the more congenial element for the abode of evil spirits, the one 
which is usual while they are permitted to annoy men, still remains 
to be mentioned. 

c) Their usual abode is the air. By this I mean the whole 
region or space between the visible heavens and the earth ; which 
is frequently named Q?sti in Hebrew, and ovoavog in Greek. 

Paul has adverted, more than once, to such a view of our subject. 
In Eph. 2, 2 he speaks of Satan as a^x cov *W Qovciag %ov atQog, 
prince of the aerial host. No other exegesis which has been 
given of this text, seems capable of abiding the test of philological 
examination ; but this, as we shall see in the sequel, is altogether 
in conformity with the linguistic usage of Paul's day. So again 
in Eph. 6, 12 Paul says : " Our struggle is with the principalities 
&nd the powers, with the rulers of this darkness, [i. e. the rulers of 
benighted or wicked men,] with evil spirits in the aerial regions," 
that is, who dwell in or belong to the aerial regions. Surely Paul 
does not mean to say, that the Christian has a violent struggle 
with good angels in the heavenly world ; nor does he here mean 
to designate heathen magistrates, for they cannot be characterized 
as being or living in the upper regions of the air. I see, therefore, 
no other probable exegesis of this passage. 

In accordance with this scriptural mode of speaking in respect 
to evil spirits, we find examples in other writings of the first cen- 
tury. The Ascension of Isaiah, a work composed in the apostolic 
age, represents this prophet, when he is ascending to heaven, as 
* seeing Sammael [Satan] and his powers in the upper regions of the 
air, and in violent contention with each other ;' c. 7, 9-13. Again, 
in 10, 29 the prince of this world is represented as dwelling " in the 
region of the firmament," or in proximity with the %*&} or visi- 
ble expanse of the heavens, — the same thing in substance as Paul's 
tr tots inovqatioig. In the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
another book equally ancient, it is said, in Test. Benj. c. 3, that 
" he who fears God and loves his neighbour, cannot be stricken imb 
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tov aeqlov nreifiarog rov BehoQ, by the aerial spirit Beliar" or 
Belial. 

I need not refer to Philo Judaeus, or to the heathen authors, to 
show that they often spoke of demons as inhabiting the air. Their 
views of demons were so different, in various respects, from those 
of the biblical writers, that the comparison would hardly be ap- 
posite. 

It is natural to ask, How could such a view as this last one 
prevail among the Jews ? The question is not, as I apprehend, 
a very difficult one. Whoever has a correct knowledge of the 
metaphysical speculations of ancient times, must know, that spirits 
were not regarded exactly in the same light as that in which we 
now regard them. An extremely subtile and tenuous airy essence 
or substance was attributed to them, a kind of ethereal or transcen- 
dental element. Hence nn in Hebrew, and also nrevfut in Greek, 
designates air, wind, as well as the spirit of man ; and such a de- 
signation was doubtless given to the latter, because tenuous aerial 
substance was considered as affording the nearest analogy to the 
component elements of spirits. How natural, now, to fix on the 
air 9 this symbolical element, as the appropriate region for the 
dwelling-place of spirits ! Thus the good angels dwell in ovQavog 
or heaven above the sky, and the evil angels dwell in another 
oigarog or lower heaven beneath the firmament 

In short, as (Ecumenius says, in commenting on the phrase 
" prince of the aerial host," in Eph. 2, 2 : 'He [Satan] is named 
prince of the power of the air, because an aerial nature dwells in 
him ; he cannot abide in heaven, for he is evil ; nor on earth, for 
he is not human. 9 The Jews, in thinking and speaking of evil 
spirits, must think and speak of them as having some appropriate 
locality ; and inasmuch as they are, by their character and nature, 
excluded both from heaven and earth, where else could the He- 
brews with consistency assign them a place, excepting in the air? 
If it be said, that « the abyss is the proper place for them,' this 
might be conceded, so far as one wished to represent them as 
being in durance and under severe but temporary punishment. But 
it must be remembered, that the Bible everywhere represents them 
as often and actively engaged in tempting or annoying men. 
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This, so long as they were actually confined in the abyss, they 
could not do. Of course, such a place must be assigned them, for 
a portion of the time at least, that they could carry out the malig- 
nant purposes which they are endeavouring to execute. The most 
convenient place for this, the one at least seemingly most adapted 
to their metaphysical nature, was considered to be the atmosphere. 
Thus it came, that " the prince of the aerial host," the devil with 
his angels, had his place of resort, or his abode, in the air. 

Considered in this light, some other passages of Scripture not 
yet quoted, seem to be quite plain. Thus when the Seventy disci- 
ples return from their mission and come to Jesus, he says : " I be- 
held Satan, as lightning, falling from heaven," Luke 10, 18 ; re- 
ferring to his overthrow by the works which the Seventy had 
performed. The Greek here determines, that the participle (ne- 
GOfta) must be connected with the word Satan, and not with the 
word ' lightning.' The meaning is, a fall, rapid and unbroken, 
from the height, the upper air, in which Satan dwelt ; all of which, 
however, is only a symbolic representation, indicative of Satan's 
defeat So again in Rev. 12, 7-9, Michael and his angels are re- 
presented as waging war with Satan and his angels ev r<p ovQctvcp, 
in the upper regions ; from which the latter are cast down upon 
the earth. This passage stands connected with v. 5 of the context, 
which represents the man-child (Jesus) as caught up unto God. 
The war waged would seem to have arisen from the efforts of Sa- 
tan to annoy the ascending Saviour. Such is the symbolic repre- 
sentation ; and all becomes clear, as to the manner of the repre- 
sentation, and also as to the meaning, the moment that we adopt 
the mode of exegesis now proposed. The sum of the meaning is, that 
all the efforts of Satan to prevent the ascension and glorification 
of the Saviour were rendered null and void, and Satan experienced 
sore defeat through the intervention of the good angels. 

Such are the various modes in which the Scriptures speak of the 
abode or place of evil angels. The pit, the desert, and the air, are 
all, in their turn, occupied by them. Can this variety of represen- 
tation be reconciled with the harmony and uniformity of instruction 
in the sacred books ? Something particular needs to be said, in 
relation to this point 

I remark then, first of all, that a merely literal sense of the Ian- 
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guage employed, in describing the abodes of evil spirits, seems to 
be out of all question. Spirits cannot be said literally and strictly 
to be confined to place 9 in the usual and literal sense of this word. 
The simple fact that any beings are spirits, decides this point be- 
yond appeal. 

It follows of course, that all such language is merely that of 
symbolical description or representation. If any one should aver, 
that this is going quite too far with figure and symbol, the reply is 
obvious. It is going no farther than we constantly go, in speaking 
of God as dwelling above the sky, above the firmament, in the 
heaven of heavens, or in the highest [heaven, or in heaven ; for 
one and all of these phrases mean the region above the apparent 
expanse, or welkin, or firmament over our heads. There is the 
throne of God ; there his temple ; there the angels ; there the 
spirits of the just made perfect. And the Bible, from beginning to 
end, is full of such representations. What reasonable man now 
ever thinks of interpreting all this literally 1 If we were to do 
this, then heaven, a local heaven, at mid-day, would be in the re- 
gion exactly the opposite to that where it is at midnight ; and 
it would, moreover, be every moment changing its position. When 
we speak of heaven, then, as the abode of the Godhead, we employ 
a symbolic representation expressive of his exalted and glorious 
condition. The idea of his being literally confined to a region 
above the expanse (?*£"?)> has no more foundation in the reality of 
things, than the solid expanse itself. I say solid, for nothing can 
be more certain, than that the apparent welkin above us, in which 
the heavenly bodies seem to move, is spoken of in Gen. c. 1, and 
in other parts of Scripture, as a solid and expanded arch or ceiling 
over our heads. Yet what reality is there in such a supposition ? 
The scriptural writers were not commissioned to teach philosophy 
nor astronomy ; and they have always spoken of objects like those 
just mentioned, merely in an optical manner, in the way in which 
they present themselves to the eye either of the body or of the 
mind. 

Let us carry along with us, now, the instruction that we may gather 
from such considerations as have just been suggested, and apply it 
to the subject of angelic abodes. Locality, in the literal sense, we 
must drop. But we need not dismiss the symbols employed to de- 
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signate ideas that are very significant. Let us only use them and 
interpret them as symbols, and all is well. What it means to in- 
terpret thus, I will endeavour briefly to explain. 

A Hebrew wished to say, in respect to evil spirits, that they 
were excluded from approach to the good and virtuous, and that 
they have been (and will be) in a state of degradation and more or 
less of punishment, ever since they sinned and fell. Shall he ex- 
press this plain and simple sentiment in this didactic manner ? or 
may he employ symbol and trope, and apply to angels, (as he does 
to the Supreme Being,) language borrowed from transactions and 
conditions among men ? The latter course he felt at liberty to 
choose, and he has chosen it. How now, if one were to say, that 
'such and such men were shut up in a deep dungeon or pit; or 
were sent into a desert land as exiles V Would he not strongly 
picture forth their degradation and punishment ? Most clearly he 
would. If the like then be applied to angels, in the way of sym- 
bol, does it not designate the same thing, or the same general idea 
— degradation and punishment ? And does it not imply a grada- 
tion also in these ? Most clearly language thus applied would very 
properly have such a meaning. 

That Ood may deal in this way with the rebel angels, now and 
then after the commission on their part of some unusual act of wick- 
edness, remitting them to a state of chastisement and special dis- 
grace, is as reasonable as that he may deal in like manner with 
wicked men, and frequently chastise them during their proba- 
tionary state. If revelation has taught such a doctrine as this, (and 
it seems clear to me that it has,) I know of no valid objection 
which reason can make against it. 

As to the air, the representation which assigns an abode to evil 
spirits there, (a place so consentaneous with their supposed na- 
tures,) the birthplace of storms and tempests, of thunder and light- 
ning, of vapour and clouds — an abode there, where they can have 
free access to men — certainly presents nothing strange or incred- 
ible. If locality must be spoken of as connected with them, I know 
not how the sacred writers could do better than they have done. 
Apostate spirits cannot dwell in heaven, for obvious reasons ; nor 
on earth, for they are not human nor material beings. What re- 
mains then but the air ? In this element, swifter than the winds, 
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we may suppose them to move towards any and every part of the 
earth where human beings are found. Their airy nature, (to speak 
as the ancients did,) their invisibility, their quick and easy access 
to men, are all shadowed forth in assigning them an aerial abode. 
And all this, moreover, is significant, even in the highest degree. 

We have no more reason then to find difficulty in these tropical 
or symbolical representations, than we have in those respecting 
God and heaven. All that language could do, to communicate 
new and revealed ideas, it has done by adopting these various 
modes of representation. 

If I am in the right in all this, then there is no contradiction or real 
discrepancy in the Scriptures, with respect to evil angels. It being 
once granted that they are permitted to tempt men, and that they are 
disposed to do so, it follows, that in some way they must have ac- 
cess to them. And how could this idea be better represented, than 
by assigning the air as their usual place of abode, while thus em- 
ployed ? It being also admitted, that they are occasionally arrest- 
ed in their career and chastised in a particular manner, on ac- 
count of some peculiar deed of evil, it follows, that to speak of 
them as banished to the deserts, or confined in the abyss, would be 
highly significant of the things thus admitted. 

In this simple way, as it seems to roe, may the Scriptures be re- 
conciled in regard to the topic before us, and at the same time be 
made very significant and intelligible. What should hinder us from 
applying the same principles to the interpretation of passages that 
have respect to the nature of angel-spirits, which we everywhere 
apply to those which concern the great and good and all-pervading 
Spirit? 

In casting back our view, and extending it over the whole sub- 
ject of angelology as presented in the Scriptures, is it any wonder, 
that John, in the Apocalypse, has made angelic agency one of the 
leading constituents in the form of his great Epopee ? Most clear- 
ly he is scriptural, he is Hebraistic, in so doing. If he needed an 
apology, he might find it in the books of Daniel and Zecbariah ; 
indeed, in several of the Gospels. But he needs none. The ma- 
chinery which he employs is as far superior to that of the Greek and 
Roman poets, as the object of his work is superior to theirs. 
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VL General Remarks on the preceding Views. 

The intelligent reader will easily perceive, that it has not been 
my aim to exhaust the subject of angelology , by pursuing it into all its 
details. I have purposely omitted the consideration of many 
things, which are obvious to all classes of readers. My main design 
has been to exhibit the subject in such attitudes, as would serve to 
aid the interpreter of the Scriptures, in forming clear conceptions of 
what is actually taught by the various representations of angels 
good and bad, which are contained in the Bible. 

There are two classes of men, who run into different, and in some 
respects opposite extremes, in regard to this subject. The one, 
literary and philosophic, (at least aiming so to appear,) are prone 
to distrust every thing which has not the evidence of our senses to 
support it. Some of these have become, at last, fully persuaded 
that we cannot rely even upon this evidence. These explain away 
the actual and real existence of angels, and regard all the represen- 
tations of Scripture respecting them, as language borrowed from 
the common and superstitious notions of the multitude among the 
ancient Hebrews. And even these notions most of these philoso- 
phizing interpreters regard as being borrowed from the old Persian 
mythology, during the exile of the Jews in the East. Of course, 
angels good and bad are, in their view, nothing more than rhetorical 
personifications of the causes which bring about fortunate or unfor- 
tunate events, and virtuous or vicious actions, under the general gui- 
dance of a superintending power or principle. With one class of 
these philosophers, God himself is no longer regarded as an agent, 
but merely as an impersonal reigning or controlling principle of 
causation, in the changes and events that are taking place. 

My views of the Scriptures compel roe to regard this method of 
treating our subject as a species of unbelief or infidelity. It seeing 
to originate from a practical distrust in the declarations of the 
Scriptures. It is no more an objection against the real existence 
of angels, that they are often spoken of in a tropical manner, or 
represented in a symbolical way, than it is an objection against 
the being, attributes, and actions of the Godhead, that they are 
spoken of in the like manner. Symbol, properly employed, must 

13* 
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indicate some reality ; and in the case before us, how can I doubt, 
as a philologist, that the Scriptures mean to teach the reality of 
good and evil angels 1 

On the other hand, there is another class of men, that have never 
attended sufficiently to the principles of interpretation, who un- 
derstand in a kind of literal way all that is said in the Bible re- 
specting angels. They cannot conceive how trope and symbol 
can be employed in relation to this subject, without dispensing 
with, or doing away, all reality. Much less are they able to draw 
the boundary lines, where trope, if allowed, must begin and end. 
The safest way, then, as it appears to them, is to give a literal 
meaning to all that is said. 

But what if this involves the sacred writers in contradictions, in- 
congruities, crudities, frigid and unmeaning assertions, and supersti- 
tious notions ? And all this, I cannot doubt for a moment, must 
be the result of such a scheme of literalism. Are we then to avoid 
it, or not 1 Can we rationally hesitate here, what answer we should 
give ? When Swedenborg reproaches Christians in general, be- 
cause they do not understand all the declarations of the Bible re- 
specting Ood in a literal way, and avers, that it is a plain and un- 
deniable declaration of the Scriptures that God made man in his 
own (literal) image, do we feel necessitated to go along with him, 
and like the foolish men reproved by the Psalmist, to think that 
God is altogether like ourselves ? Or do we avow at once, openly 
and sincerely, that we believe in the hermeneutical principle, which 
bids us interpret as tropical or symbolical, all which, when literally 
interpreted, would introduce contradiction, absurdity, inept and 
frigid sentiment, and inconsistency with the context and the plain- 
ly avowed opinions of the writer 1 The application of this simple 
principle is all that I ask for, in regard to the subject of angelolo- 
gy. It is as rational here as it is in respect to what is said con- 
cerning the Godhead. But such an application sweeps away, at 
once, all the gross superstitions of either the great or the little vul- 
gar, and places the whole matter in an attitude which reason does 
not and cannot gainsay, nor the enlightened spirit of Christianity 
oppose. 

While then we depart, far and wide, from the path of the skeptical 
and the so called rationalist, on the one hand, we are at an almost 
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equal distance, on the other, from the road trodden by the ignorant, 
the credulous, and the superstitious. 

Finally, I may be permitted to ask : Why should angelic interpo- 
sition be deemed in any way unworthy of or unbecoming the God- 
head ? The world of nature is, as all acknowledge, managed, and 
most wisely and skilfully managed, by secondary or instrumental 
causes. Why should it be deemed unbecoming in the Creator and 
Governor of moral and intelligent beings, that he should use instru- 
ments in carrying on his designs in the moral and spiritual world ? 
For one, I can see no good reason for such an opinion. On the 
contrary, I can conceive of no more ennobling and magnificent view 
of the Creator and Lord of all things, than that which regards him 
as delighting to multiply, even to an almost boundless extent, beings 
made in his own image, intelligent, rational, moral free-agents, 
like himself, and capable of a holiness and a happiness resembling 
his own. How different such a view, from that which represents 
him as the mighty Master, as it were, of a magnificent puppet-show, 
all of which he manages by pulling the wires with his own hands ! 
How diverse from that which makes him the only real and free 
agent in the universe, and all and every part of his works as merely 
passive recipients of his influence ! In a word ; the views which 
I advocate are those which present the Maker of heaven and earth 
as delighting in the multiplication and employment of beings, who 
reflect the image of their Creator, the brightness of their great 
Original. Even the spirits of darkness were once of this number. 
So both Scripture and reason decide. If we suppose men to have 
been originally created evil, then it would be inconceivable how 
and why they are punished. Every being perfectly obeys the laws 
of God, who fully and perfectly obeys all the laws of its na- 
ture enstamped upon it It would be as real obedience for a being 
created evil, to do evil, as it Would for the night-shade or the hem- 
lock to yield its deadly juice. Reparation, punishment, for obedi- 
ence of this kind, seems plainly to be without the pale of justice. 

Let us contemplate then, with wonder and delight, the picture 
which the Bible holds up to our view ; and especially the poetic 
and prophetic parts of it. The world around us, yea, the whole 
universe, is filled with the ministers of Jehovah, who are " swift 
to do his will" They stand before his throne of glory, and 
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minister to him there ; they preside over nations ; above all are 
they the guardians of the saints ; and even infants are committed 
to their care ; they guide the sun in his shining course ; the 
moon and stars send forth radiance at their bidding ; all nature is 
made subservient to those who encamp round about them that 
fear the Lord. Such is the universe of the Scriptures ; and such 
the instruments which he who is, and was, and is to come, employs 
in governing his boundless dominion ! 

It was in the midst of such a universe as this, seen by a pro- 
phetic eye, that Daniel, and Zechariah, and especially John of the 
Apocalypse, lived and wrote. Who can wonder at the glowing 
pages which they have produced, or at the ecstasies into which 
they so often fell ? The reader, who is not prepared to allow 
and duly appreciate all this, can have no well-grounded claim to 
be an adequate expositor of their works, or of other parts of the 
Scriptures, which, in this respect, resemble them. 

VII. Appendix on the System of Zoroaster. 

I have referred, on page 145 above, to the opinion current 
among one class of interpreters, that the angelology of the Scrip- 
tures is derived from the old Persian mythology, or the system of 
Zoroaster as developed in the Zend Avesta, and now usually 
named Parsism. The supposition of these interpreters is, that the 
Jews, during their exile in middle Asia, became acquainted with 
the opinions of the Parsees, and finally adopted them as their own. 

The evidence of this is said to lie in the fact, that none but the 
books of Scripture written during or after the exile, contain the 
doctrine of demonology ; and as to the good angels, their appearance 
and interposition is altogether more frequent in the books written 
after the beginning of the exile than in the others ; so that it is 
even probable, that what of angelology there is in the other books 
may have arisen from interpolation at a later period. 

If we undertake to reply to this, by averring that the books of the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, all speak of angelic 
interposition, and most of them very frequently ; the answer is, 
that these books, one and all, were written at a late period of the 
Jewish history, or at any rate after the deportation of the ten tribes ; 
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and thus an acquaintance of the Jews with the mythology of the 
Parsees may naturally be supposed. And should we then appeal 
to the Psalms of David, for evidence of the angelology current in 
the time of this king among the Hebrews, the reply still is, that all 
such Psalms as speak of angels were written at a later period, and 
ascribed to David by their authors, in order to give them currency. 

This sweeping criticism in respect to the antiquity of the He- 
brew Scriptures, reminds one strongly of father Hardouin's posi- 
tion, maintained with much ingenuity and erudition, viz. that all 
the Latin and Greek classics, with the exception only of Cicero's 
works, Virgil's Georgics, Pliny's Natural History, and Horace's 
Satires and Epistles, were composed by monks of the thirteenth 
century. Of course I have nothing to say, in an essay like the 
present, in the way of canvassing such positions. I no more believe 
in the later origin of all the Hebrew books, than I do in that of all 
the Greek and Roman classics ; and I think the arguments for the 
antiquity of the one are, on the whole, not less satisfactory than 
those for the antiquity of the other. But still, if we admit, (as 
later criticism strenuously urges us to do, and not without some 
show of reason,) the later composition of the book of Job, then we 
have to concede, that demonology, or the presentation of Satan 
and other evil spirits, appears only in those books of Scripture 
that bear date after the beginning of the Jewish exile. 

Did the Jews borrow their views of evil spirits, or of angels in 
general, from Parsism, that is, the religion of the old Parsees, the 
exponent of which is admitted to be the Zend Avesta ? 

There are certainly some striking points of resemblance between 
parts of the Zend system of intermediate beings between God and 
men, and portions of the Bible, especially of the New Testament. 
A superficial observer is struck with wonder, when he sees an 
Ormuzd corresponding in so many respects to John's Logos ; then 
an Ahriman tallying so well in a variety of ways with Satan ; 
then the Amshaspands, or seven good archangels, seemingly cor- 
respondent with the seven archangels of the New Testament ; and 
last of all, the Izeds, their subordinates, seeming to correspond 
with the secondary angels or subordinate spiritual agents disclosed 
in the Scriptures. Besides these correspondences of rank, there is 
seemingly a general correspondence in the nature of their respec- 
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tive employments. We need not therefore be surprised, should the 
tyro in sacred criticism be staggered with all this, and begin to 
cherish some doubts, or at least fears, that the system of religion 
in the Bible is, after all, rather derived from the traditions of sur- 
rounding nations, than revealed by the Spirit of rruth. 

Of course we must expect neology to take advantage of all this, 
and turn it to its own account in undervaluing the authority of 
the Scriptures. This has often been done by critics ; and several 
books, some of them exhibiting high evidences of talent and study, 
have been composed and published, in order to establish and pro- 
pagate these views. I have read with attention the leading pub- 
lications of this class, such as Rhode's, 1 and others ; but I have 
not been able to satisfy myself of the correctness of the assertions, 
that the scriptural writers have borrowed their angelology from 
the traditions of the Parsees. 

My limits place an ample exhibition of the subject under con- 
sideration entirely out of my present reach. I can only give a few 
glances at the Zoroastrian system of intermediate beings, which 
will serve to show how many and how striking the points of dis- 
crepancy are, as well as the points of resemblance, between this 
system and the Jewish Scriptures. 

1. According to the Zend Avesta, the original and self- existent 
God is called Zervane Jlkenene, that is, unlimited or uncreated time. 
This original being created two others, the resplendent images of 
himself, Ormuzd and Ahriman, both originally good. Ahriman, 
through envy of Ormuzd, sinned, fell, and thus became the bitter 
enemy of Ormuzd. 

2. For the purpose of exterminating evil thus begun, Ormuzd 
commenced the work of creation, by bringing into existence light 
and all good and useful creatures. In order to prepare specially 
for contest, Ormuzd created six Amshaspands or archangels, him- 
self being reckoned one of this order and king of all ; and besides 
these he created eight-and-twenty Izeds or leading subordinate 
angels, companions and helpers of the Amshaspands. Under the 
Izeds, again, were other subordinate Izeds or Hamkars, performing 
the like office for their superiors. 

1 Entitled : ' Die heilige Sage des Zendvolks.' 
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3. Ahriman, in order to prepare on his part for the contest, 
created corresponding evil beings ; that is, Defs, divided into Arch* 
defs, Defs, and Under-defs, like to and corresponding with the 
associates of Ormuzd. Besides these, Ahriman created all that is 
evil, hateful, annoying, and destructive, either in the material or 
animal world. 

4. The world-period established by the Infinite One, is to con- 
sist of 12,000 years. Of these, the first quarter was occupied with 
the creations of good and evil described above. At # the commence- 
ment of the second quarter, Ahriman showed himself as disposed 
to enter into the contest. But Ormuzd so terrified him by his me- 
naces, that he shrank back into Duzakh (hell) among his Defs, 
where he remained until the beginning of the third quarter of the 
12,000 years. Ahriman and his coadjutors then commenced a 
furious attack upon the kingdom of light, and the contest is to be 
continued, with various success, down to the end of the world (i. e. 
of the 12000 years), when Ormuzd becomes completely victorious ; 
the resurrection of the dead then takes place, and in the sequel the 
general judgment; all the Defs are annihilated, and Ahriman him- 
self repents, makes his submission, and is permitted to live. 

5. In regard to these intermediate beings which Parsism holds 
\ip to view, all but eight are reckoned to be both masculine and 
feminine ; four are always and only masculine ; and four always 
and only feminine. 1 

6. All the higher good beings, the Amsphaspands and Izeds, are 
the objects of invocation and worship. Ormuzd, however, is the 
chief or leading object. The Infinite One is principally worshipped 
in and through him ; for Ormuzd is the great all in all of the Zo- 
roastrian theosophy. 

7. In addition to these worlds of good and evil spirits, there is 
yet another class, which lie at the foundation of the Parsee theo- 
sophy. These are the Feruers, the original ideal archetypes of all 
intelligent and rational beings. They correspond, in a great variety 
of respects, with the beat, &QX ai *otQcu 3 and aQxirvnoi, of the Pla- 
tonists. Ormuzd himself has a Feruer. The original archetypical 
thought of the Infinite One, which formed the first conception of 
him, is his Feruer ; and he (Ormuzd) as creator of all other (good) 

1 Rhode, p. 325. 
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beings and things, unites a Feruer with every rational being, as 
his good genius and protector. To the Feruers invocation and 
supplication must be addressed, especially for the dead ; and a part 
of the days of each month is particularly consecrated to them. 
The ideal archetypes of Plato, and the aya&odaifuor of Socrates, 
appear to be very intimately connected with this portion of the 
Parsee theosophy. 

Let us now institute a comparison, by summing up the results of 
this oriental system. 

1. The creator of all (good) things is himself a created and de- 
rived being. 

2. There are two creators, and as it would seem, of equal power, 
for they are possessed of substantially the same natural attributes, 
each of them being quasi-omnipotent. 

3. Angels high and low, male and female, are the subjects of in- 
vocation and worship. Even so the Feruers. They are worshipped 
even in heaven, as well as on earth. Ormuzd himself is repre- 
sented, in fact, as invoking and worshipping his own Feruer. 1 

4. All the evil Arch-defs, Defs, and Under-defs, are represented 
as being annihilated at the end of the world ; and Ahriman him- 
self as becoming penitent and submissive. Hell itself (Duzakh) 
will be destroyed and purified at the same period ; so that the final 
triumph of Ormuzd will leave no relic of evil or of inimical beings 
in any part of the universe. 

About a few of these positions there is some variety of opinion 
among the commentators on the Zend books ; but die result as 
here given is regarded by the most intelligent, as the orthodoxy of 
Parsism. 

What have we now in the Scriptures ? One only living and true 
God, the Creator of all things by his Logos. There is no dualism, 
no created gods ; no equality between Satan and the Logos or 
God ; no power in Satan to create ; no worship of angels, for this 
is most absolutely forbidden ; no annihilation of evil angels at the 
end of the world ; no penitence and submission of Satan ; no dis- 
tinction of sex among the angels, and of course no generation of 
progeny. Above all, there is not a trace of the Feruers in the 
Scriptures ; no worship or homage paid to these simply ideal ex- 

1 Kleuker'e Zend A vesta, I. Th. III. p. 289. 
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istences, and most particularly no worship by the Creator of the 
world, of his own Feruer. These are points of discrepance which 
stand in high relief; so high, indeed, as fairly to overshadow all 
the few points of resemblance to which appeal has been made. 

Well may we now ask, How comes it that the Hebrews, if they 
derived all their angelology from the Parsees, should have admitted 
only so few particulars, and excluded, yea, more or less directly 
proscribed, all the rest ? If they had already no angelology of 
their own, by what means did they mete the limits beyond which 
they would not receive the angelology of Parsism ; and why did 
they make any limits ? These questions it would be difficult to 
answer. Indeed, I am not aware that any satisfactory answer has 
yet been given to them. Until such an answer shall be made, we 
may be excused for our old-fashioned belief, — the belief that the 
Hebrew system of angelology is patriarchal ; that it was confirmed, 
if not originated, by revelation ; and that the Gospel has only 
brought the twilight of sacred angelology into the full splendour 
of meridian day. 

In fact, I know not whether we might not be fairly entitled, on 
this occasion, to carry the war (so to speak) into the enemy's own 
camp. The ten tribes were carried away captive into the land of 
Assyria about 678 B. C. and the birth of Zoroaster took place, 
according to Kleuker, in the year 589 B. C. 1 Of course there can 
be no doubt, considering the region in which Zoroaster spent his 
life, that he might have become acquainted with the Jews. Is 
there not, indeed, in his system, much evidence that he did form 
an acquaintance with them and their theology ? and that this is the 
real source whence have sprang so many analogies to scriptural 
doctrines in the Zend A vesta ? To suppose that he acted as Mu- 
hammed did, who had formed an acquaintance with the Jewish, 
Christian, and heathen theology, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, and then incorporated something of all these into his Islam, 
is no improbable hypothesis. If Zoroaster obtained from the ex- 
iled Jews a knowledge of their angelology, he might incorporate 
this with his own and the Parsee system, already extant, and thus 
compound a system different from either of the others, and yet par- 

1 Leben Zor. § X. 
14 
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taking in some measure of all. Parsee angelology looks very much 
as if it were made up in this way. The Feruers must be of hea- 
then origin. Dualism, and the total destruction of the Dels and the 
annihilation of Duzakh, must be of heathen (Parsee) origin. But 
some of the attributes of Ormuzd and Ahriman, the different 
orders of angels good or bad, and the like, look very much like 
being taken from the Jewish notions in relation to this subject. 

I am aware that certainty is not attainable here ; but I leave it 
to the impartial reader to decide, whether these suggestions are 
not quite as probable as those, which are grounded on the assev- 
eration, that the Hebrew angelology is only an offset of the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster. 



III. 

THE REPUTED SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

In reply to allegations contained in the Oxford " Essay on the Ecclesiastical 

Miracles." 

I. Introduction. 

A volume has recently been published at Oxford, comprising a 
revised translation of that portion of the Abbe Fleury's Ecclesias- 
tical History, which extends from A. D. 381 to A. D. 400. The 
work is introduced by an advertisement signed J. H. N. the well 
known initials of the Rev. J. H. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, 
one of the leaders in the Oxford movement so called, and likewise 
one of the principal authors of the " Tracts for the Times," con- 
nected with that movement 

Prefixed to the same volume is a laboured essay of no less than 
two hundred and six pages, upon the character and credibility of 
the ecclesiastical miracles; that is, those miracles recorded as 
wrought in the early centuries of the church, posterior to the 
apostolic age. The writer takes the ground, that these are " not 
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to be at once rejected ;" " that some of the miracles reported were 
true miracles ;" and " that we cannot be certain how many were 
not true." He thinks that " under these circumstances, the decision 
in particular cases is left to each individual, according to his op- 
portunities of judging." 1 After treating, in separate sections, of 
" the antecedent probability" of these miracles, their " internal 
character," and " the state of the argument" respecting them ; the 
writer, "considering the painful perplexity which many feel 
when left entirely to their own judgments in important matters," 
goes a step further and " sets down the evidence for and against 
certain miracles, as we meet with them."* 

The reputed miracles which he thus selects, and of which he ' 
maintains the credibility by an array of the evidence, are the nine 
following, viz. 1. The Thundering Legion; 2. The change of 
water into oil by Narcissus of Jerusalem ; 3. Miracle wrought on 
the course of the river Lycus by Gregory Thaumaturgus ; 4. Con- 
stantine's Luminous Cross ; 5. The discovery of the Holy Cross by 
Helena ; 6. The Death of Arius ; 7. The fiery eruption on Julian's 
attempt to rebuild the Jewish Temple ; 8. Recovery of the Blind 
Man by relics at Milan ; 9. The Miracle upon the African confes- 
sors mutilated by Hunneric. — These then, at least, are the mira- 
cles, in allusion to which the writer makes the assertion, " that it 
will be found that tfo greater part of the miracles of Revelation are 
as little evidence for Revelation at this day, as the miracles of the 
Church are evidence for the Church"* This essay also is ascribed 
to the pen of the Rev. Mr. Newman; apparently without any 
ground for doubt or hesitation. 4 

The general subject of these alleged miracles does not here con- 
cern us; except to remark, what indeed the author admits, " that 
« the view here taken of the primitive [ecclesiastical] miracles, is ap- 
" plicable in defence of those of the medieval period also." 5 Ncr is 

1 Essay page xiii. " cal History of M. L'Abbe Fled- 

1 Page cv. " ry, from the Second Ecumenical 

* Page cix. " Council to the end of the Fourth 

4 In the Advertiser prefixed to " Century. Translated, with Notes, 

the Quarterly Review for Dec. " and an Essay on the Miracles of 

1842, the book is announced by the " the Period, by John Henry Nbw- 

Siblisher, J. H. Parker of Oxford, as " man, B. D. Fellow of Oriel Col- 

llows, p. 40: M Tbjb Ecclesiasti- " lege." * Page ccxiv. 
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it possible to stop here ; for the same view which sustains the 
miracles of the early and middle ages, is necessarily " applicable in 
defence of those of the present period also." So that, on the prin- 
ciples of the essayist, no one can justly withhold his belief in the 
truth and reality of the " recorded" miracles of Prince Hohenlohe 
in our own day, nor in the cases of stigmata still occurring in Italy, 
and Tyrol ; the evidence in respect to all which is certainly not 
less strong, than that which has come down to us in behalf of the 
miracles of the early centuries. 1 

With none of all these miracles, however, has my present purpose 
any thing to do, except that which relates to the reputed discovery of 
the Holy Cross by Helena in A. D. 326. In attempting to sustain 
the credibility of that event, the essayist is necessarily led to con- 
sider the authority of the present reputed site of the Holy Sepul- 
chre ; for, if this be not the true site, the objection, as he admits, 
" would altogether overthrow the history of the discovery of the 
cross." He therefore lays out his strength to show, that the spot 
selected by Helena was the true one ; and this he does, not by 
bringing forward any positive argument whatever, except the gen- 
eral consent of the church, but by endeavouring to set aside the 
contrary evidence, mainly as adduced by the writer of the present 
article in his work on Palestine. 

Those who have read this latter work, willTemember, that after 
a minute topographical description of the Holy City, and a rapid 
sketch of its history from its destruction by Titus to the present 
time, a particular and somewhat extended discussion is allotted to 
the subject of the Holy Sepulchre ; in which the evidence for and 
against the present reputed site is canvassed in its various details. 
In entering upon that discussion, it certainly was the desire and in- 

1 The account of a case of stig- in Belgium. Here is the conterapo- 
mata in Italy, attested in a letter rary authority of the dignitaries of 
from an English nobleman who had the church ; while in the case of 
visited the person, went the rounds Helena's holy cross the earliest tes- 
of the public press a year or two timony is seventy years afterwards, 
since. More recently, another in- — The Editors of the British Critic 
stance in the person of a Tyrolese (Jan. 1843, p. 282) allude to two re- 
girl is circumstantially reported in cent cases of stigmata, attested by 
the Revue de BruxeUes Tom. II. the Earl of Shrewsbury; but ex- 
No. 3, published under the authori- pressly take neutral ground, neither 
ty and as the organ of the bishops affirming nor denying the reality 
and clergy of the Romish church of the alleged miracles. 
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tent of the writer, to conduct it in a spirit of impartiality and fair- 
ness. I had no personal nor party ends to gratify ; my education 
had taken place and my life had been passed at a distance from 
the controversies between Protestantism and Romanism ; and my 
wish was, to look at the subject simply as an historical question 
connected with the topography of J erusalem. If I had a partiality of 
feeling, it certainly was in favour of finding the true site in the 
traditionary one ; for I went to Jerusalem prepossessed with the idea, 
that such, after all, might be the actual state of the case. Yet not- 
withstanding this bias, a careful personal examination of every local 
point connected with the question, forced both myself and my fellow- 
traveller to the conclusion, that the topographical view was fatal to 
the claims of the present site ; nor did we afterwards find any histori- 
cal testimony of sufficient weight to counterbalance this result, but 
rather such as tended on the whole to confirm it. 

The fortune of the work here referred to, has in one respect been 
somewhat unusual. While, on the one hand, the Council of the 
Geographical Society of London, composed certainly of capable and 
impartial judges, unanimously awarded to it one of the gold medals 
of that Society for the last year ; on the other hand, a writer in Pro- 
testant Oxford vigorously attacks the above-mentioned discussion 
and its results, in order to sustain an ecclesiastical miracle; and, at 
the same time, Catholic Austria, apparently on similar grounds, pro- 
hibits the work within its borders, or at least does not permit it to 
be advertised. 1 A singular unity of feeling between the represen- 
tative of an English University-movement, and the unenlightened 
bigotry and intolerance usually charged upon the Austrian govern- 
ment ! 

IL Remarks on the alleged Discovery of the Cross. 

The reputed discovery of the Holy Cross, as the facts appear on 
the pages of history, was an event merely subsidiary to the finding 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Eusebius the cotemporary, who dwells 
upon the latter event, and regards it as a resplendent miracle, says 

1 This is said on the authority of Prof. Olshausen of Kiel, had already 
a letter from Gesenius, dated June appeared in the Wiener Jahrbtehtr 
10th, 1842. Yet a commendatory for Jan. Feb. March, 1842, publish- 
review of the work, from the pen of ed at Vienna. 

14* 
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not one word of the cross. Its existence is first implied more than 
twenty years later from the language of Cyril; and the only hint 
or vestige by which it can in any way even then be connected 
back with the finding of the sepulchre, is the doubtful passage in 
the letter of Constantine to the bishop Macarius of Jerusalem, 
where he speaks of the recent discovery of the " sign (monument, 
yvoiQt6(ia) of the Saviour's most sacred passion, which for so long 
a time had been hidden beneath the earth." 1 This language, at 
first view, would seem naturally applicable to the cross ; and so 1 
have admitted in the discussion referred to. 9 But a closer examin- 
ation of the whole of the imperial epistle, constrains me to doubt 
whether such a reference can be sustained. The passage occurs at 
the very commencement of the epistle; and if it is to be referred 
to the cross, then the emperor in this letter makes no allusion 
whatever to the discovery of the sepulchre. Yet it was the sepul- 
chre (6 leQoe ixetvog tonog) which he gave orders in that same letter 
to decorate, and in behalf of which he caused a splendid oratory to 
be erected ; and that too in consequence of the very miracle to which 
he had before thus alluded. The inference seems to be unavoid- 
able, that the monument y*a>p«xfia) before spoken of, was there- 
fore the sepulchre and not the cross. And further, if Constantine 
himself laid such high stress upon the finding of the cross, as a 
" miracle beyond the capacity of man sufficiently to celebrate," 
how can we account for the fact, that Eusebius, his flatterer and 
himself an actor in those scenes, should pass it over in deliberate 
silence 1 

The essayist indeed, following Montfaucon, attempts to connect 
the cross existing in Cyril's day with the finding of the sepulchre, 
by another link. Although he admits that Eusebius is silent about 
the cross itself, yet according to him that father makes mention of 
miracles as attending the discovery of the sepulchre ; and these 
miracles, he assumes, can be only those related in a later age as 
connected with the finding of the cross. He states the matter thus : 
" Treating of the words, ' Dost thou show wonders among the 
" dead V he [Eusebius] says, ' If any one will give his attention to 
" the marvels which in our time have been performed at the sepul- 
" chre and martyry of our Saviour, truly he will perceive how the 

1 Euseb. Vit Const III. 3a * Bibl. Res. in Palest II. p. 13, 15. 
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" prediction has been fulfilled in the event* Yet commenting upon 
" the 108th (109th) Psalm, he mentions the honours paid to * the 
" sepulchre of Him who was delivered over to the cross and death/ 
" without saying a word of honours paid to the cross itself." 1 

A slight degree of attention only is necessary, to perceive that 
the language of Eusebius does not bear out the conclusion of the 
essayist ; and also that, of the passages cited, the one explains the 
other. The words of the Psalmist commented upon, refer in the 
Hebrew, Greek, and common English Version, to wonders done to 
the dead, not merely among them ; and these wonders Eusebius 
' obvious applies to Christy as done in honour of the Saviour around 
his sepulchre and martyry. What then were these wonders done 
to or in behalf of Christ? Over the sepulchre Constantine had 
built a splendid oratory; and over the Golgotha, an immense 
martyry (hoqtvqiot) or Basilica. 8 These were wonders done to 
Christ in the eyes of the. church ; these were " honours paid to the 
sepulchre of Him who was delivered over to the cross and death." 
That the miracles intended were not performed by the cross in 
connexion with the discovery of the sepulchre, is very apparent, 
not only from the language itself, but also from the fact that these 
wonders are said to have taken place also around the martyry, — 
a name applied strictly to the church over Golgotha, which was 
not then in existence, and was not completed until nine years 
afterwards. 9 



1 Page cxlvii. The original of 
the Scripture text and of Eusebius 
is as follows: Ps. [87] 88, 11 
ab&"nton trns^n ; Sept Mh tok 

vixQolq noirjafiq &avfiaota ; Engl. 
Vers. ' Wilt thou show wonders to 
the dead V Euseb. Coram, p. 549 
El oV t*s to* ww iTnoTTjvtu rolq naS f 
fffiaq otfufi to (ivfifia xa* to fict{frvgiov 
tou £<t>TTi\)aq inixfkfo&tlat, &avi»ar- 
olaiq, alji&wq tXottcu, on ox; ntn).r\- 
qvtcu fyyo*? T<* rt&tomofitva, i. e. 
'If any one will give his attention 
to the wonders wrought in our day 
around the sepulchre and martyry 
of our Saviour, truly he will per- 
ceive, how the things predicted have 
been fulfilled in the works.' 



* Euseb. Vit. Const III. 38-39. 
Bibl. Res. in Pal. II. p. 17. 

8 Euseb. ib. IV. 43-47. Bibl. 
Res. ib. p. 13. — The name Mar- 
tyrion was applied to the large 
church, as standing directly over the 
place of the Saviour's passion. Cy- 
ril. Hieros. Cat XIV. 6. ed. Touttee. 
Comp. Euseb. de Laud. Const, c. 9, 
sub fine. — Wesseling in combating 
the position of Montfaucon and the 
essayist, has further shown that 
the meaning they put upon this 
passage of Eusebius, is inconsistent 
with his context; ad Hieros. Itin. 
p. 593, 594.— By an oversiffht I have 
elsewhere spoken of Wesseling's 
language as referring to the Letter 
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It follows then, that there is no certain allusion whatever to the 
Holy Cross as then existing, until the time of Cyril, who became 
bishop of Jerusalem in A. D. 348, more than twenty years after its 
alleged discovery. l Cyril's testimony is sufficiently full, that the cross 
was then well known in Jerusalem ; and portions of it had already 
been distributed throughout the world. In his letter to Constan- 
tius, which may or may not be genuine, he likewise speaks of it as 
having been discovered in the Holy City under Constantine, that is, 
prior to his death in A. D. 338. Jerome also, writing in A. D.404, 
mentions it in connexion with the visit of Paula. 2 In view of these 
facts I have said, that " it would seem to be as little reasonable to 
doubt the existence of the alleged true cross at that early period, as 
it would be to give credit to the legendary circumstances [after- 
wards] related of its discovery." 3 But this follows from the evi- 
dence of Cyril alone ; and not " from the passages of Eusebius," 
as distinctly claimed by the essayist ; nor, as we have seen, from 
the letter of Constantine. Neither do Cyril and Jerome, writing 
upon the spot in Palestine, afford a hint or allusion, by which the 
cross can be brought into any connexion either with Helena or 
with the sepulchre. 

It was left for writers of a later age, and in other lands, to deck 
out the story of the cross and its discovery, with the circumstances 
which give to the transaction the air of a miracle. Ambrose in 
Alexandria and Chrysostom in Constantinople, about A. D. 395, 
both mention three crosses, not one ; and say that the true cross 
was known by the title which Pilate fixed upon it. About A. D. 
400, Paulinus in Italy and Sulpicius in Gaul speak of the three 
crosses, and affirm that the true one was distinguished from the 
other two by the fact of its restoring a corpse to life. Rufinus in 



of Constantine ; Bibl. Res. II. p. 15. of the word miracles for marvels or 

n. 2. The whole of that note should wonders, he leaves the impression 

be struck out on the mind of the unwary reader, 

1 The essayist indeed, having that Eusebius certainly meant none 

stated the case and alluded to the other than the miracles alleged to 

difficulties with apparent candour, have been wrought by the cross 

afterwards always speaks of the itself. 

above passage of Eusebius as an * See the references in Bibl. 

undoubted testimony of that father Res. [I. p. 16. 

to the existence of the cross in his 8 Bibl. Res. II. p. 16. 
day ; and by an adroit substitution 
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Italy, also about A. D. 400, says that the inscription "was detached 
from the cross, and that the person restored was not a corpse, but 
a female at the point of death. The three ecclesiastical historians, 
Theodoret, Socrates, and Sozomen, who flourished about A. D. 440, 
the former at Antioch and the two latter at Constantinople, all 
accord with the account of Rufinus. 1 

The case then stands thus. Of the authors who lived and wrote in 
Palestine in the same century, Eusebius the cotemporary and an 
actor in the same transactions, makes no allusion to the cross what- 
ever. More than twenty years later, Cyril testifies to the existence 
of the cross, in such a way as to imply that it had then been 
known for at least some years, and possibly before the death of 
Constantine. Jerome also alludes to the cross; but neither he 
nor Cyril afford any clew to connect it with the discovery of the 
sepulchre. The first hint of any such connexion occurs about 
seventy years after that event, in the works of foreigners at Alex- 
andria and Constantinople. As the story travels into Italy and 
Gaul, it gathers fresh circumstances, and a sick or dead person is 
restored to life and health. After another forty years, or one 
hundred and fourteen years after the event in question, the latter 
story has become so generally current, as to find its place in the 
ordinary annals of the church. 

It is therefore not without reason that the essayist remarks, that 
" perhaps it is right to draw a line between the above testimony 
" [that of Cyril etc.] and the evidence which follows at a later date ; 
" except so far as the later evidence happens to be confirmatory of 
" the earlier. It would seem impossible, but that the original story 
u should receive a colour or an exaggeration, when taken up as a 
u matter of popular belief, and that in countries far remote from the 
" scene to which it belongs. These additions, when we find them in 
€t subsequent writers, whether true or false, are exposed primd facie 
" to a suspicion which does not attach to the [earlier] particulars.' 9 
After this admission, thereader would naturally expect the essay- 
ist everywhere to draw such a line in his own course of argument. 
Far from it, however ; nor does he afterwards allude to any dis- 
tinction of the sort ; but wherever it is convenient for his purpose, 

1 I follow here the statements of the essayist, pp. cli, clii. 
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he adduces the testimony of those later writers as conclusive evi- 
dence upon all points relating to the finding of the cross. Thus he 
says of Helena in her search for the place of the cross and se- 
pulchre : " The empress availed herself of the assistance of the most 
learned both of Christians and Jews." But this story of the Jews 
comes only from Sozomen, one hundred and fourteen years after the 
event ; and further, the essayist] himself correctlyjrelates, that " by a 
" law of Hadrian, the Jews were forbidden to approach within some 
" miles of the Holy City, and Constantine did but permit them to 
" view it from the neighbouring hills." 1 Even in Jerome's day they 
were allowed to enter the Holy City only once a year. I do not 
therefore see, how Helena could well avail herself of any assist- 
ance from Jews. Nor do I see precisely, how the preceding 
consideration answers (as the essayist says it does) my remark, 
that " the Fathers of the church in Palestine, and their imitators 
the monks, were themselves for the most part not natives of the 
country."* 

There is another collateral fact, which tends strongly to confirm 
the conclusion legitimately to be drawn from the silence of Euse- 
bius, that the cross had no connexion with the discovery of the 
sepulchre, but was an * invention' got up some years later. It is 
this. In A. D. 333, seven years after the journey of Helena and 
two years before the dedication of the church, the Bourdeaux pil- 
grim visited the Holy City. He speaks of Golgotha where our 
Lord was crucified ; of the crypt at the distance of a stone's throw, 
where he was buried ; and of the splendid church erected by'order of 
Constantine, furnished with reservoirs of water and a bath where 
infants were baptized. But he too makes no allusion either to the 
cross or to Helena. His silence respecting the empress can be easily 
explained ; she had been dead for several years, and it was the 
emperor alone who had cared for the building of the church. But 
had the cross then been in existence, a well kuown and venerated 
object, it is certainly very difficult to account for the utter silence of 
the pilgrim respecting it ; disposed as he was to mark every sacred 
spot and to pick up every legend, even the most trivial, con- 
nected with the Holy City. To a writer who finds the crypt where 

1 Pages cxlv, clxv. 9 Bibl. Res. L p. 373. Essay p. cxlv. 
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Solomon tormented demons, and relates that the fountain of Siloam 
flows for six days and rests upon the seventh ; who sees the palm- 
tree whence they broke branches to strew before our Lord, and the 
rock whereon Judas betrayed him ; certainly the Holy Cross on which 
the Saviour expired, could not but have been an object far too sa- 
cred and imposing to be passed over without mention. The in- 
ference is at least natural and obvious, in connexion with' the 
like silence of Eusebius and the absence of all positive testimony, 
that the cross did not then exist, or was not publicly known. l 

Still further difficulties present themselves to the inquiring mind, 
on looking at the subject from other points of view. Cyril, as we 
have seen, is the only one to testify to the existence of the true 
cross in his day. Now on what evidence did Cyril believe it to be 
the very cross on which the Saviour expired ? This question we 
certainly have a right to ask ; for even the essayist would hardly 
receive the belief of a single witness as good evidence, without 
knowing the grounds of that belief. But on this point Cyril is 
silent. The earliest testimony which touches it, is that of Ambrose 
and Chrysostom nearly seventy years later, who speak of three 
crosses as found by Helena, and say that the true one was 
known by the title affixed to it by Pilate. Later writers speak 
of a miracle of healing. Here then is the evidence, the his- 
torical evidence, which satisfied these Fathers of the verity 
of the cross. It may have been that which satisfied Cyril ; 



1 Itin. Hieros. ed. Wesseling, p. 
593 sq. — On this Itinerary the essay- 
ist has the following remark in his 
additional note, p. ccxvi. " It is re- 
" roarkable that the Bourdeaux pil- 
" grim, whose silence about the cross 
" is sometimes brought in corrobora- 
" tion of Eusebius' silence above no- 
w ticed, is silent also about the place 
" of the ascension and St Helena's 
w church there ; though no one de- 
u nies this part of St Helena's histo- 
" ry. So unsafe is it to argue from a 
^negative." This remark shows, that 
it is sometimes also unsafe not to 
look before one leaps. The lan- 
guage of the Itin. Hieros. p. 595, is: 
" Inde ascendis in montem Oliveti, 



ubi Dominus ante passionem Apos- 
tolos docuit. Ibi facta est Basilica 
jus8U Constaniini." Now, in what- 
ever way the phrase ' ante passio- 
nem' is to be understood, no one can 
have the slightest doubt that the 
Church of the Ascension is here 
meant. In the same manner he 
describes Helena's church at Beth- 
lehem, "ubi natus est Dominus nos- 
ter J. C. Ibi Basilica facta est iuseu 
Constantini ;" p. 598. The pilgrim 
might easily refer these churches to 
the emperor and not to Helena; 
since the former alone had taken 
charge of the building, and the lat- 
ter had long been dead. See more 
in a note farther on. 
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but he does not say so. It must be that which satisfies the essay- 
ist and others at the present day ; for there is no other. Yet 
these are certainly " additions," and that in " later writers," which 
according to his own showing " are exposed primti facie to a 
suspicion which does not attach to the particulars" of Cyril's 
testimony. 

Further ; if on the strength of this later evidence, we believe 
the cross in question to have been the true cross; then, on which 
part of this testimony do we rest our belief? Ambrose and 
Chrysostom receive the fact, because the true cross was known 
from the others by the title. This however does not satisfy any 
of the still later writers ; because they say the title was separated 
from the cross, and therefore a miracle of healing was necessary 
to convince their minds. Even as to this they are not agreed ; 
with some a corpse is raised to life, with others a sick person is 
restored to health. Now upon which of all these statements are 
we to build our faith ? How can we know which to choose ? 
On the essayist's principle, these Fathers, all living so near the 
time, must have known what was true and right much better than 
we can know it ; yet they differ widely in their reports ; and the 
evidence which satisfied Ambrose and Chrysostom, did not satisfy 
Paulinus and the other writers. The essayist seems to prefer the 
miraculous recognition, as " the most rational and obvious hypo- 
thesis." 1 But is there not here something of that " colour and 
exaggeration," which the essayist speaks of as likely to be 
attached to a story when taken up as a matter of popular belief, 
by later writers, and in other countries ? Yet, let it be remem- 
bered, this is the only evidence we have, to show any connexion 
between the cross of the fourth century and that on which the 
Saviour died. — Let me also here remark, that the evidence which thus 
identifies the true cross, identifies likewise the crosses of the two 
malefactors as found by Helena. Indeed the three stand or fall 
together. 

But, admitting for the moment that Helena did actually find 
crosses on the spot held to be the place of crucifixion ; what evi- 
dence d priori could there be, that one of them was the true 

1 Page cliii. 
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cross ? How could it be proved, or even rendered probable, that the 
cross of Christ and those of the malefactors should have remained 
undecayed for three centuries upon this spot, unmolested by'enemies 
and unsought by friends ? This question involves three distinct 
points of inquiry, viz. How the crosses came to remain upon the 
spot at all ? How they could remain so long undecayed ? and, 
How they could have remained without molestation or previous 
discovery ? 

As if in reply to the first of these inquiries, the essayist assumes 
that the crosses were immediately buried upon the place of execu- 
tion ; and he assigns this as a reason which led Helena to the 
search : " It was the custom of the Jews to bury the instruments 
" of death with the corpses of the malefactors ; and . . . there 
u seemed no reason to doubt that .... His [Jesus'] cross, and 
u those of the two thieves, as well as their corpses, had hastily been 
" thrown into the ground on the very place of crucifixion." l By 
consulting the note, the reader will perceive the late and slender 
Rabbinical authority on which this alleged Jewish custom rests. 
But even granting it to have existed, crucifixion was not a Jewish 
but a Roman punishment Our Lord was sentenced by a Roman 
tribunal; his execution was conducted by Roman soldiers; his 
sepulchre was watched by a Roman guard. The Roman soldiers 
of course cared nothing what became of the crosses ; they would 
be very likely themselves to use them as fuel ; or even were the 
crosses slightly buried, it would be difficult to suppose that they 

1 " ' Accedit consuetudo Judeeo- that tha cross remained standing 

" rum, quibu8 solemne instrumenta until the destruction of Jerusalem ! 

K supplicionun juxta cadavera sonti- and the other, this Jewish custom in 

u urn obruere ;' Gretser de S. Cruce, question. In proof of it he cites " ex 

" Tom. I. i. 37 ; he refers to Baro- compendio Talmud quoddicitur Al- 

" nius and Velser. S. Basnage phesio, et ex Rabbi Jacob et Rabbi 

" agrees, AnnaL 326. 9." Such \b Moyse jEgyptio ;" and refers to 

ihe evidence on which the essayist Baronius and Velser. The latter 

rests the Jewish custom assumed in writer I have not at hand ; but Baro- 

the text Gretser, his chief authori- nius merely says in apparent allu- 

ty, is discussing the important sion to the same supposed custom, 

Question, whether in taking the bo- " that the cross [of Christ], which 

y of Christ down from the cross, the sepulchre could not take in, was 

the cross was left standing or was hid in some neighbouring cavern ;" 

itself lowered with the body. He Annal. A. D. 34. 131. Basnage ed- 

decides for the latter on two so (1. c.) merely makes a passing 

grounds ; one, the improbability allusion to the same account 

15 
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would not be sought for and applied to a similar use by the com- 
mon people, in a city where wood was never abundant and where 
every species of fuel was and is gathered with avidity. 

As to the second point, the essayist seems to regard the preser- 
vation of the cross in the ground for three centuries undecayed, as 
itself a miracle. He had just said of the cross, that " a miraculous 
recognition is perhaps the most natural and obvious hypothesis," 
and then subjoins : " Nay the very fact that a beam of wood should 
" be found undecayed after so long a continuance in the earth, 
" would in most cases be a miracle." 1 . No doubt it would ; and 
there is certainly no more difficulty in supposing a miracle here in 
the preservation of the cross, than in the case of its recognition* 
Admitting then that it was thus preserved, through the divine virtue 
and power communicated to it as the instrument of our Lord's pas- 
sion, — a power which was afterwards openly manifested in so many 
alleged miracles ; how are we yet to account for the like preserva- 
tion of the crosses of the malefactors ? In these we can presup- 
pose no such miraculous power; and yet the evidence of their 
identity is the same as in the case of the true cross. — And further, 
the same writers who alone afford us the evidence for the iden- 
tity of the true cross, affirm also that the nails were found at the 
same time. Ambrose, the earliest witness, is full on this point, and 
says that Helena sought for and found the nails ; one of which she 
caused to be made into a bit, and another to be set in a diadem of 
gems, and sent both these as a present to Constantine. 8 But could 
iron nails remain thus long undecayed under ground ? Here at 
least the supposition of a miracle becomes still more necessary. 

As to the third point, admitting all the particulars and that the 
crosses had been regularly buried, it is at least difficult to imagine 
that the ground in a public plactjike that of the crucifixion, should 
have remained unmoved and unmolested during all the changes 
and overthrows to which Jerusalem was afterwards subjected. 
About eight or ten years after our Lord's death the third wall was 
commenced by Agrippa and was several years in building ; and it 
must at any rate have passed not very far from the reputed place 

1 Page cliii. Theod. Basnage Annal. A. D. 326. 

* S. Ambrosii Oratio Funebris in 10. Essay p. clii. 
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of crucifixion, if the latter was without the second wall, as claimed. 
Thirty years later the Roman armies under Titus encamped around 
the city, broke up the ground without and within, and left the site 
a heap of ruins. It was afterwards built up ; and then similar 
scenes were repeated under Adrian. 

But not to dwell on matters of fact like these, how again are we 
to account for the silence and apparent indifference of the Apostles 
and primitive Christians in Jerusalem ? For nearly forty years after 
our Lord's death, and until the destruction of the city, they lived 
for the most part in the full exercise of their civil rights and religious 
observances ; they worshipped freely in the temple, and of course 
were not restricted as to visiting any other part of the city or its 
environs. The place of the crucifixion and the sepulchre of our 
Lord must have been known to them ; and they too could not but 
be acquainted with the fact, that his cross was buried on the spot. 
They were inspired men, and had themselves the power of work- 
ing miracles; they were devoted to their Lord and Master, and 
rendered him homage and worship, addressing to him their pray- 
ers. His death and resurrection were the sublime theme of all 
their preaching ; and the great Apostle of the Gentiles exclaims, 
" God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world." Now with all these feelings and this knowledge and these 
miraculous powers, and this glorying in the cross itself, it is per- 
fectly inconceivable, how the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem 
should have neglected the opportunity so entirely within their 
own power of recovering this cross ; and have left it to an aged 
female three centuries afterwards to make such an " arresting" dis- 
covery. How very much must their tone of piety and veneration 
for their Lord and Master and for his cross, have been below that 
of Helena and Macarius ! 

According to the essayist, Helena " seems to have been ani- 
mated by a hope, surely not presumptuous, that she was under a 
guidance greater than human." 1 But the Apostles and elders were 
certainly il under a guidance greater than human ;" and yet they 
ware never guided to search for the cross. It cannot with any rea- 

1 Page cxlv. 
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son be said, that its importance would not have been as great in 
that early age, as in the fourth century and later ; and the ques- 
tion is a legitimate one, Why and how we aft authorized to sup- 
pose that the Spirit of Qod should have left unmoved the minds of 
cotemporary Apostles and teachers, in order to operate three centu- 
ries later upon the heart of a female more than eighty years of age, 
who had but just before become a convert from heathenism ? It is not 
enough to say in reply, that we know not the motives of the Spirit 
in its operations, and that there may have been good reasons in this 
case not revealed to us. We must take things as they are, not as 
they might be, in making up our judgment And certainly the 
course here ascribed to the providence of God is not parallel nor like 
to any thing revealed to us in the Scriptures ; while it is precisely 
parallel and like to the usual current of feeling and events in the 
subsequent history of the church. In the very instance of Helena 
herself, who according to Eusebius amply built the two churches 
at Bethlehem and on the Mount of Olives, that empress becomes in 
the next century not only the finder of the cross, but likewise the 
founder of the Church of the Sepulchre; and as centuries roll on, 
her piety and zeal enkindle still louder songs of praise, until at the 
close of the crusades not less than thirty churches in Palestine were 
ascribed to her munificence, besides a chapel at Mount Sinai ! And 
the same species of honour and praise continue to the present day. 1 
But it is said, this " most solemn and arresting occurrence" is 
" kept in memory even to this distant generation in the Greek, Latin, 
" and English Calendars, on the 3d of May and the 14th of Sep- 
" tember ;" and it " seems hardly safe absolutely to deny what is 
" thus affirmed by the whole church ; whether however miracles ac- 
" companied the discovery, must ever remain uncertain." 9 Is this 
a mere show of candour, or does the essayist here virtually give 
up all that he has been striving to prove ? The discovery of the 
cross by Helena is one of the alleged miraculous events of ecclesias- 
tical history, and as such the essayist has been labouring with might 
and main to sustain it ; but here he turns about and admits that 
the fact of the miracles " must ever remain uncertain." So thought 
not the church ; and on the writer's own principle it is not safe thus 

1 Niceph. Callist H. E. VIII. 30. Bibl. Res. II. p. 16. * Essay p. clii. 
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to deny these miracles ; for they are " affirmed by the whole church." 
To whatever extent the belief of the church imparts credit to the 
discovery of the cross, to the same extent does it impart credit to 
the accompanying miracles ; for the church founded its faith in the 
identity of the cross on these very miracles, and on nothing else. 
And further, Ambrose zealously believed and the church believed 
with him, that not only the cross, but also the nails were found ; 
and that Helena sent these to Constantine, as above related. Is it, 
or is it not, safe for us to doubt this fact 1 — But the essayist does 
not long act upon his own admission ; for on the very next page 
be affirms, that " some mode of recognition is implied in the very 
" idea of recognition ; and a miraculous recognition is perhaps the 
" most natural and obvious hypothesis." It should be no hypothe- 
sis at all, but a fact not to be gainsayed, if the universal belief of 
the early church is to be the standard. And if the essayist regards 
it as a fact, that the true cross was thus discovered by Helena, then 
he must also admit and maintain the fact of the miracles ; for with- 
out these there is no evidence whatever, that the cross so found by 
Helena was the cross of Christ. 1 

The amount then of the historical testimony is this. About 
A. D. 350, a cross existed in the Church of the Sepulchre, which 
Cyril and others held to be the cross of our Lord ; but it is not men- 
tioned by earlier writers, nor does Cyril say how or why it was 
held to be the true one. It had already been there some years ; 
probably not so early as A. D. 333, 2 but possibly before the death 
of Constantine. In A. D. 404 Jerome in Bethlehem speaks ap- 
parently of the same cross, but throws no further light upon it. 
About the same time several writers in foreign countries are loud 
in its praises ; tbey ascribe its discovery to Helena and recount the 
miracles which accompanied that event Those writers were evi- 
dently sincere in their belief; and their narratives became the re- 
ceived tradition of the church. 

1 The essayist says, p. clxx, " I am clare, if necessary, that he does not 

'* as ft tile disposed to deny that the hold to the accompanying miracles, 

"cross was discovered, as that the then the remarks in the text have 

" relics of St Cuthbert and the coffin a particular application to this point 

"of Bishop Coverdale have been 8 The Bourdeaux Pilgrim in A. D. 

" found in our day." If by this he 333 says nothing of it 
means to leave the way clear to de- 

15* 
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Now this cross was either the true one, or not. If the former, 
then its discovery was attended with miracles ; for the only evi- 
dence of its identity are those miracles, attested by the belief of the 
whole church. Yet the essayist admits, that " whether miracles 
accompanied the discovery must ever remain uncertain." If this 
cross was not the true one, then it is very easy to account for its ex- 
istence. Cesarea was at this time the metropolitan see of Palestine ; 
and that of Jerusalem, which formerly had sunk so low, was now 
pressing its claims and striving to regain its ancient pre-eminence. 
Even so early as at the Council of Nicea in A. D. 325, its claims had 
been presented ; and they were then acknowledged and affirmed, 
saving however the dignity of the metropolitan see. 1 It is worthy 
of notice, that the discovery of the sepulchre took place tbevery next 
year. Cyril himself contended with Acacius of Cesarea for the 
supremacy ; but it was not until after long efforts and in the next 
century, that the great object was effected by the erection of Jeru- 
salem into a patriarchate* Now what would be more natural 
during the struggles of Macarius and his successors, than that they 
should employ every means to exalt the consideration and influence 
of their see ? And what means more appropriate for t his object, 
according to the views of that age, than the discovery and posses- 
sion of the sepulchre of our Lord, and the very cross on which he 
suffered? 

Which then, in view of all these premises, is the more obvious 
supposition, and most in accordance with the usual providence of 
God and the workings of human nature ? That here was a miracle ? 
or a well planned and successful ' invention' of the cross by the 
bishop of Jerusalem ? Is there any thing in the general character 
of the clergy of that period, or of the later centuries of the church, 
to exclude this latter supposition ? For myself, when I regard the 
credulous and legend-loving spirit of the age, and the object to be 
gained, I cannot hesitate, nor cease to regard the reputed Holy 
Cross as a work of pious fraud. Eusebius may have heard of this 
cross in his later days ; but he does not mention it His credulity 
might not permit him publicly to denounce it ; while his feelings 
as bishop of the rival see would not allow him to acknowledge it 

1 Concil. Nic. Can. VIL Labbe * Bibl. Res. II. p. 23> 24. 
Cone I. p. 47. 
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I have been unexpectedly led into this long discussion, as pre- 
liminary to my main object ; because, if the discovery of the cross 
be sustained, the site of Calvary must have been fixed correctly ; 
and then any and every argument against the present site of course 
falls to the ground. It seemed therefore appropriate to consider, 
whether there is any such strong evidence or presumption in favour 
of the story of the cross, as to destroy & priori the force of all argu- 
mentation against the reputed site of Calvary and the Sepulchre. 
Having, as I trust, shown that there is not, I now turn to consider 
the latter question. 

III. The Argument as to the Site of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The essayist commences his remarks in support of the reputed 
site of the Holy Sepulchre, in the following manner : 

" An objection, however, has from time to time been urged with 
" much earnestness by several writers, which, if substantiated, 
" would altogether overthrow the history of the discovery of the 
* cross, viz. that Helena chose a wrong site for the Holy Sepulchre. 
" This was Dr. Clarke's opinion, whose reasons were discussed and 
u answered by a writer, it is believed Bishop Heber, in the Quar- 
" terly Review for March 1813. It has lately been revived with 
" some additional considerations by one or two controversialists. 3 ' 1 

Before adverting to the subsequent arguments of the essayist, I 
would call the attention of the reader to his unfairness in repre- 
senting me as a controversialist in treating of this topic. I have 
already stated under what circumstances and with what motives I 
entered upon the discussion, desiring and intending to look at the 
subject simply as an interesting historical question connected with 
the topography of Jerusalem.* In doing this, it was of course ne- 
cessary to canvass the arguments brought in support of the reputed 

1 Page cliiL — It seems at first the fact, that the reviewer combats 

singular, when Dr. Clarke's rea- Dr. Clarke's reasons by giving up 

sons have been so well answered, the identity of Calvary ; of course 

that the essayist should take no rejecting the story of the cross, 

further notice of that #nswer, nor which the essayist is labouring to 

make any use of Bishop HebeHs sustain, 

authority. This is explained, how- * See above pp. 156, 157. 
ever, on turning to the Review, by 
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sepulchre ; and I selected the statement of Chateaubriand as the 
most complete and plausible. So far from feeling any of the spirit 
of controversy, I ventured to hope that I had succeeded in avoiding 
even the appearance of it. The reviewer in the Quarterly seems to 
have taken the same view ; remarking that " Dr. Robinson has been 
dispassionate, almost to tenderness, in his treatment of this poetic 
statement." 1 It was therefore perhaps adroitness on the part of 
the essayist, to represent the adverse arguments as coming from a 
writer, who is first a controversialist, and then is one of those " acute 
" and ingenious persons who now for the first and only time in their 
" lives traverse Jerusalem with their measuring tape." 8 These 
" measuring tapes," I am aware, are sometimes very inconvenient 
things when applied to the testimony of the whole ancient church, 
which according to the essayist ought to be regarded as infalli- 
ble ; and I can therefore make allowance for this sneer on the part 
of one who thus shows himself ready to believe any testimony, 
provided it be old enough, in opposition to that of his own senses. 
Yet after all, the plain old-fashioned English common sense, and 
especially that of Protestants, will probably prefer the evidence of 
the measuring tape to that of St Ambrose or even of St Helena. 
Nor is it true, as the foregoing extract from the essay would seem 
to imply, that the difficulties respecting the reputed site of the sepul- 
chre have been first urged in recent times. The great and obvious ob- 
jection, which strikes every traveller on entering the Holy City, viz. 
that the places which we know from Scripture to have been with- 
out the city, are now in the very midst of its most compact part, has 
also been felt from the earliest times. Even the language of Pope 
Gregory (ob. 604) quoted by the essayist implies the same thing ; 
and that prelate evades the objection by supposing a transmigration 
of the city.' So too other writers in the subsequent centuries. 4 And 

1 See Bibl. Researches II. p. 70 "in eo loco constructa est, ubi ex- 
sq. Quarterly Review for Dec. •'fra/jortam fuerat Dominus cruci- 
1841, p. 172. "fixus etc." Gregor. HomiL in 

2 Page clvi. Evang. 39, init 

3 Page clxix. " Hoc quoque 4 St Willibald assumes with bet- 
u quod additur, ' Non relinquant in ter reason a* transmigration of the 
" te lapidem super lapidem,' etiam sepulchre into the city : " Calvaries 
" ipsa jam ejuadem civitatis trans- " locus: et haec fuit prius extra 
u migraiio testatur ; quia dum nunc " Hierusalem j sed B. Helena 
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further, more than two centuries ago, Quaresmius, in bringing up 
the objections of some whom by way of argument he calls " non- 
nullos nebulones occidentales hsereticos," places first the one just 
mentioned, and next the difficulty of supposing that Joseph of 
Arimathea, * an honourable counsellor/ would have selected a spot 
close by a place of execution, where too the bodies of criminals 
were buried, as the chosen site of his own tomb. 1 Dr. Clarke 
then, was by no means the first writer, who has ventured to call 
the authenticity of the reputed site in question. 

I have elsewhere remarked, that a " true estimate of this long 
agitated question must depend on two circumstances. As there can 
be no doubt, that both Golgotha and the sepulchre lay outside of 
the ancient city, it must first be shown, that the present site may also 
anciently have been without the walls. Or, should this in itself 
appear impossible, then it must be shown, that there were in the 
fourth century historical or traditional grounds for fixing upon this 
site, strong enough to counterbalance such an apparent impossible 
lity." * In accordance with this view I have there examined first 
the topographical and then the historical argument. The essayist 
virtually reverses this order, seeking first in his notes to evade the 
historical difficulties, and devoting his text mainly to the topogra- 
phical objections. 

First of all, however, the essayist endeavours to create a strong 
presumption against the validity of all objections whatever, historical 
or topographical, by an appeal to mere probability. " It stands 
" to reason," he says, " which party is the more likely to be right 
" in a question of topographical fact, men who lived three hundred 
" years after it and on the spot, or those who live eighteen hundred 

" quando invenit crucem, collocavit ages I. p. 307 : " la porte o& passa J. 

" ilhim locum intus intra Hierusa- " C. allant au Calvaire ; qui devoit 

" lem ;" Hodcepor. ed. Mabiilon p. " suivant cela Gtre hors la ville ; ce 

375. (Venet. p. 340.) Other writers "qui est difficile a concevoir, car a 

refer the change to the time of Ad- "present elle est tout au milieu, 

rian; so Jacob, de Vitry Hist, "bien que la ville soil beaucoup 

Hie roe. c. 60. W. de Baldensel, " plus petite qu'elle rittoit alors." 

ed. Canis. p. 348.— But this whole l Terrae Sanct Elucidat II. p. 

matter of a transmigration or exten- 515. This Pater answers these 

sion of the later city is well and and other objections in his own way, 

truly disposed of by a remark of and very much to his own satia- 

Monconys in 1647, speaking of the faction. 

Gate of Judgment so called, Voy- a Bibl. Res. II. p. 66. 
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" and at the antipodes." " Which is more likely, that the inhabi- 
" tants of Jerusalem in the fourth century, or of New- York in the 
" nineteenth, should be able rightly to determine Calvary and the 
" Holy Sepulchre V 9 " The presumption is very great, that such 
u acute and ingenious persons . . . with their measuring tape are 
" wrong, and those who were natives of the place fifteen hundred 
" years ago are right" And he again recurs near the close, to 
" the extreme improbability, that the parties who aided St Hele- 
" na in her search, should have placed the sepulchre where we 
" find it, unless it were the true site." 1 

This, I am aware, is one of the cases, where the inconvenient 
Protestant " measuring-tape" comes in conflict with the tradition of 
the church ; but I have yet to learn that mere probability as to the 
value of individual testimony, can have any great weight in a ques- 
tion, which after all resolves itself very much into one of feet and 
yards. And further, the assumption that those who aided Helena 
in her search were natives of Jerusalem, is wholly gratuitous ; there 
is not a particle of evidence in support of it, while all analogy, and 
therefore probability, is against it That the Fathers of the church 
in Palestine, and their fellows and successors the monks, were for the 
most part not natives of the country, is a well known and uncon- 
tested fact. Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome were certainly foreigners ; 
as to Cyril it is doubtful ; and in respect to those who sought for 
the sepulchre, Helena was not a native nor even a convert of long 
standing, and of Macarius we have no further account The em- 
press indeed is said to have " availed herself of the assistance of 
the most learned both of Christians and of Jews ;"* but we have 
already seen that there could then have been no Jews in Jerusalem ; 
and the whole account comes too from historians nearly or quite a 
century later, between whom and the earlier evidence the essayist 
himself thinks " it is right to draw a line." 8 

But in order to put this " antecedent probability" in favour of 
Helena's selection to the test, let us apply the same principle to 
some other parallel cases. In the vicinity of the Convent at Mount 
Sinai, there have been pointed out to all travellers for many centu- 
ries, not only the places where Aaron cast the golden calf and Moses 

4 Pages clvi. clvii. clxviii. * Essay p. cxlv. * Page 162, above. 
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west of Jerusalem, in the great plain, quite away from the moun- 
tains. Now we know that when Saul had visited Samuel at this 



1 Onomast. art Armatha Sophim. rjj AVUa h fio q 1 1 o * q rov 2n* 

1 Sam. x. 2. o^of?. Jerome : " qui hodie mon- 

* Onomast. art. Acheldamach. stratur in ^Elia ad austraUm pla- 

Euseb. a xai dttxrvtcu tlq IV* vvv iv gam raontis Sion." 
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of our Lord's ascension on the summit of the Mount of Olives. As 
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charge in a later additional note. 1 In all this, however, he exhi- 
bits himself as the skilful controversialist, rather than as the ex- 
perienced and candid interpreter of Scripture. 

The pith of his first argument lies in the remark, that " one does 
" not see how a tradition can be said to contradict Scripture, which 
" on the face of the matter does but take one text instead of an- 
" other, and contradict a point of Jewish antiquities, viz. the length 
" of a Sabbatical journey." 8 As to the Sabbath-day's journey, the 
specifications respecting its length are too various and uncertain to 
afford any sure basis for argument ; and I have therefore never taken 
it into the account 8 But the assertion that the tradition in question 
" does but take one text instead of another," requires some conside- 



1 Essay, p. ccxvi. 

1 Page clvii, note. 

8 The essayist admits the same: 
M As to the difficulty of the Sabbati- 
" cal distance, it is not really such, 
"till critics are agreed what that 
"distance is;" p. clviii, note. In 
proof of the diversity of opinion, he 
quotes Drusius as saying: "In the 
" number two thousand most agree ; 
"but some say cubits, others paces, 
" Jerome feet, Origen elle." When 
now the essayist goes on to af- 
firm, that "some of these cal- 
culations make the Sabbatical 
"journey coincide with the actual 
" distance of the Church of the As- 
" cension from Jerusalem ;" he for- 
gets to add, what in fairness he was 
Sound to do, that others of them co- 
incide with the distance of Bethany 
from Jerusalem. The specification 
of two thousand paces, which is 
adopted also by Buxton (Lex. p. 
1197), is equal to about two Roman 
miles or sixteen furlongs ; and the 
distance of Bethany is elsewhere 
given at about fifteen furlongs; John 
xi. 18. I have as much right to in- 
sist upon this coincidence, as the 
essayist upon the other; and no 
more. Lightfoot gives several dif- 
ferent measures ; but seems to adopt 
at last seven and a half furlongs as 
the Sabbath-day's journey; Hor. 
Heb. in Luc. xxiv. 50. — Another hy*- 



pothesis brought forward by the es- 
sayist in the same note, is, to "consi- 
" der Bethany not only a village but 
" a district, which extended over a 
" portion oi Olivet" Here he must 
mean, at least, over the summit of 
Olivet, where the church is situated; 
otherwise the supposition does not 
help the difficulty. Now, when he 
quotes Lightfoot (1. c.) as one of hit 
main authorities for this mode of ex- 
planation, fairness required that he 
should also state, that Lightfoot by 
no means extends the limits of Be- 
thany so far, but only to where he 
supposes the eastern line of Beth- 
phage may have been, which he re- 
gards as the eastern limit of the 
Mount of Olives, and the place of 
the ascension. And as Lightfoot 
here makes the Sabbath-day's jour- 
ney seven and a half furlongs, and 
Josephus gives the distance of the 
summit of the mountain at five fur- 
longs, it follows that Lightfoot's 
point for the ascension of our Lord 
was two and a half furlongs below 
the summit towards Bethany. Whe- 
ther, therefore, Lightfoot be right 
or wrong, his authority at least does 
not sustain the position of the es- 
sayist And further, St Luke him- 
self rightly places Bethany at the 
Mount of Olives, n o o? to oqo$ to 
ttaXovpivop iXtu&v. Luke xix. 29. 
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ration. It takes for granted, (if it means any thing,) that the text 
in Acts which speaks of the Apostles as returning " from Mount 
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In recurring to the subject in his additional note, the essayist at- 
tempts to evade the force of this reasoning by the comparison of a 



1 Mark xvi. 14 sq. Essay, p. ccxvi. " where our Lord taught his disci- 

* It is perhaps worthy of notice, " pies the mysteries respecting the 

that Eusebius, when first speaking " end, tt#(>* rtjq nvpntXtiaq, "See 

of the Mount of Olives, makes it above p. 163. n. Afterwards, in des- 

prominent, not so much as the place cribing the founding ofthe church by 

of the ascension, (though he men- Helena, he is more specific as to the 

tions this,) but rather as the place ascension j but says the church was. 
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The preceding considerations, as it seems to me, go far to settle 



built over the cavern in which 
Christ taught his disciples the un- 
speakable mysteries. Vita Const. 
III. 41, 43. This may serve to ex- 
plain the language of the Bour- 
deaux Pilgrim, to which allusion has 
already been made, p 163 above : 
** Inde ascendis in montem Oliveti, 

16* 



ubi Dominus ante passionem Apos- 
tolos docuit Ibi facta est Basilica 
jussu Constantini ;" Itin. Hierot, 
p. 595, ed. Wesseling. 

1 See BibL Res. in Palest II. p. 
70 so. 

1 See above page 177. 

* Bibl. Res. II. p. 78 sq. 
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have neglected to ascertain and visit the sacred spot ; and also, 
bow Eusebius should have omitted to allude to the fact, when 
speaking of the two other collateral traditions. On thjs ground, 
therefore, there arises a strong presumption, that no such former 
tradition was then extant. 

Again, the language of Eusebius directly implies the non-exist- 
ence of any such tradition. He relates that after the council of 
Nicea, the emperor Constantine became desirous of" performing a 
" glorious work in Palestine, by adorning and rendering sacred 
" the place of our Lord's resurrection. This was undertaken by 
" him not without a divine admonition, but as moved thereto in 
"spirit by the Saviour himself. 1 For hitherto impious men, or 
" rather the whole race of demons through their instrumentality, 
" had made every effort to deliver over that illustrious monument 
" to darkness and oblivion." Such language, certainly, would 
hardly be appropriate in speaking of a spot definitely known and 
marked by long tradition. The emperor too, in his letter to Maca- 
rius, preserved by Eusebius and already referred to, regards the disco- 
very of" the monument of the Saviour's most sacred passion, which 
for so long a time had been hidden under ground," as " a miracle 
beyond the capacity of man sufficiently to celebrate or even' to com- 
prehend." 3 The mere removal of obstructions from a well known 
spot, could hardly have been described as a miracle so stupendous. 
Indeed, as 1 have elsewhere remarked, the whole tenor of the lan- 
guage both of Eusebius and Constantine, shows that the discovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre was held to be the result, not of a previous 
knowledge derived from tradition, but of a supernatural interposi- 
tion and revelation. 9 

But it is urged by the essayist, that " the warrant for the preserva- 
" tion or recovery [of the Holy'Sepulchre], is the pagan temple raised 
" over it upon the destruction of the city by Hadrian, which became 
" a lasting record of the spot." 4 This, as I have admitted, is cer- 

1 Ox* a&td tovx h dwotq paluv, * Page clvi, note. — It is there 

*kX vrt avrov rov JSunij^oq avaxi- also said : *' The main authority for 

vtl&ils tw nvtvfiatt. Euseb. Vit " the present site of the Holy Sepul- 

Const. lit. 25.— For the whole pas- " chre is Eusebius. . . . What 

■age, see Euseb. ib. 25, 26. " is to be urged against Eusebius I 

1 Euseb. ib. III. 30. " know not" So far as Eusebius tes- 

9 Bibl. Researches II. p. 74, 75. tifies to the fixing of the site of the 
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tainly an important circumstance, and, if true, cannot but have great 
weight in the decision of the question. But what is the evidence ? 



sepulchre, which he probably held to 
be the true site, ana to the erection 
of the oratory and church by Con- 
s tan tine, I too do not know what is 
to be urged against him. But if it 
he here implied that his authority 
establishes the verity of the reputed 
site, then this is just begging the 
question in dispute. 

1 Ntxobir tidutlur oxonov *Ay>Qo- 
dltt\$ axoldotw daf/uori ^/I'/or olxo- 
Snurjndutvot. Kuseb. Vit Const 
llf 26. 

9 The essayist indeed makes an 
effort to apply the expression u im- 
pious men" to Adrian alone, p. 
cxliv ; and this he does by merely 
citing other passages, where the 
same writer speaks of an individual 
vaguely or by circumlocution. But 
in those cases there is something to 



connect them with a definite indi- 
vidual ; here there is nothing. Be- 
sides, if this one circumstance be 
referred to Adrian, then must all 
the other circumstances and pur- 
poses ascribed by Eusebius to these 
" impious men and the whole race 
of demons," be also referred to him 
alone. 

3 Hieron. Ep. 49, ad Paulin. Opp. 
Tom. IV. ii. p. 564. ed.Mart 

4 Socr. H. E. I. 17. Sozom. II. 1. 
Theodoret is silent as to any temple 
or statue. 

5 It is very possible that Jerome 
may have been led thus to speak of 
statues, and to aecribe^them to the 
time of Adrian, in consequence of 
an analogous circumstance men- 
tioned by himself and by the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim, viz. that statues of 
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amount of all this testimony 1 Why simply that writers ex pod 
facto have mentioned such an idol or temple as standing, not over 
the sepulchre known of old as being that of Christ, but over ik* 
spot fxed upon by Constantine as that sepulchre. There is no 
reason to doubt, that a temple and idol stood upon that spot; but 
this fact has in itself no bearing to show that this spot was the true 
sepulchre. Indeed, the two parts of the argument are inconsistent 
with each other. If, on the one hand, the pagan temple had thus 
marked the place of the sepulchre as " a lasting record" from the 
days of Adrian, then this site was a definite and well known spot 
Yet according toEusebius and the later writers, and also the essayist 
himself, the sepulchre had been consigned to utter oblivion, and its 
discovery was the result of a divine warning and miraculous inter- 
position, accompanied by diligent inquiry. 

Such is the testimony derived from writers of the same centuiy 
living in Palestine. " Not a word, not a hint, by which the reader 
would be led to suppose, that the mother of the emperor (Helena) 
had any thing to do with the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
the building of a church upon the spot." But all the writers of 
the following century, themselves living out of Palestine, relate as 
with one voice, though with variations in the details, that Helena 
was from the first instigated by a strong desire to search out and 
discover the sepulchre and the sacred cross. The circumstances 
of her search, and the discovery of both the cross and the sepulchre, 
with the accompanying miracles, have already been sufficiently 
recounted. 1 In respect to this later testimony, I have formerly re- 
marked, that " leaving out of view the obviously legendary por- 
tions of this story, it would seem not improbable, that Helena was 
the prime mover in searching for and discovering the sacred sepul- 
chre, and that through her representations her son was induced to 
undertake the erection of the church ; which in this way might 
still be appropriately ascribed to her. ,,f But on a review of theevi- 

Adrian and of Jupiter stood upon be led to assume the same as to 

the site of the Jewish temple. Itin. others. 

Hieros. p. 901. Hieron. Comm. in l See above p. 157 sq. 

Es. ii. 8. Comm. in Matt xxi. 15. f Bibl. Res. II. p. 14, 15. The 

BibT. Res. I. p. 437, 438. As these essayist in a note on p. cxlix, has 

statues were held to be from the brought together the two passages 

ime of Adrian, Jerome might easily above marked by double commas,— 
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dence, I am not sure that this admission is not too broad. It is in 
fact a question as to the balance of probabilities. On the one side 



one relating to the testimony of 
Eusebius, and the other to that of 
later writers,— as an instance of in- 
consistency on my part He also 
speaks of the latter as a reluctant 
admission; p. cxlvi, note k. The 
reader can judge for himself as to 
the justice of this procedure in both 
cases. 

1 The following fact shows that 
such legends may spring up even 
in later times. Many travellers in 
Palestine in the two or three last 



centuries relate, that the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa was drowned 
in the river el-KAsimlyeh just north 
of Tyre. Yet cotemporary his- 
torical documents show, that he was 
drowned in the Calycadnus (some 
say the Cydnus) in Cilicia, on his 
march to the Holy Land, July 10th 
1 190. See Bibl. Researches III. p. 
399, 400. 

1 In the Bibl. Researches I 
have also adduced the collateral 
tradition respecting the reputed 
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to the sepulchre, as to which the Scriptures give no topographical 
hint whatever, except that it was without the city. If therefore 
the present site cannot be shown to have been without the wall, 



place of or Lord's birth near Beth- 
lehem, as another case of probable 
error. Vol. II. p. 78. 

1 Joseph. B. J. V. 4, 2. 

9 Joseph, ib. xvxlovptpor&h 
Co 7tQood{txTior xXlfia porov, avr[ti 

8 It must have been east of Hip- 
picus, because the third wall began 
at that tower ; it could not have 
been far distant, because that part 
of Z ion was then high and steep, 
and because too the farther it was 
from Hippicus the more was the 
lower city contracted. Jos. B. J. V. 
4.4. 

4 Joseph. Ant XV. 11. 4. B. J. 
I. 5. 4. V. 5. 8. See the discussion 
upon the site and extent of this 
fortress, Bibl. Res. I. p. 43 sq. — 
It is not said at what part of An- 
tonia the second wall terminated ; 
whether at the northwestern or 
northeastern corner. It has however 
been always taken for granted, that 
thejwall in question ran to the north- 
west corner of the fortress ; for on 



no other supposition, as a glance 
at the Plan of the city will show, 
could it possibly in any case have 
passed so as to leave the present 
sepulchre on the outside. This must, 
I think, be regarded as the correct 
hypothesis; for Josephus informs us, 
alter Titus had got possession of 
the outer wall and before his assault 
upon the second, that one active di- 
vision of the Jewish forces was post- 
ed in Antonia and the northern 
portico of the temple. Had the 
second wall terminated at the 
northeast corner of Antonia, that 
fortress would have been within 
it and not yet an exposed point 
Joseph. B. J. V. 7. 2, 3.— I have 
made the preceding remarks, be- 
cause on a recent Plan of Jerusa- 
lem, constructed by Kiepert of Ber- 
lin and published with the sanction 
of Hitter's name, the second wall is 
marked conjecturally as running 
from the Damascus gate to the N. 
£. corner of Antonia. 
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The main point of inquiry now before us is : Whether the second 
wall ran on a straight course, or nearly so, between the gate of 
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crucifixion was extensive and populous ; three gates led from it 
to the temple ; and ten years later Agrippa erected the third wall, 
in order to shelter the large suburbs which before were unprotected. 

Thirdly, at the Damascus gate we discovered two ancient towers, 
one on each side, built of large bevelled stones, and obviously of a 
higher antiquity than the time of Herod. These were very appa- 
rently the towers or guardhouses of an ancient gate upon this spot, 
which could only have belonged to the second wall as described by 
Josephus. 

There are some other circumstances arising out of the nature f 
the ground, which I have elsewhere brought into view, but which 
it is not necessary to discuss here. I proceed therefore to notice the 
objections brought by the essayist against the topographical argu- 
ment, as thus stated. In these objections indeed lies all his force ; 
for he has not been able to adduce a single positive fact or argu- 
ment of his own. 

How then does he deal with the language of Josephus ? First, 
he takes of it the least notice possible ; and next, in this slight 
notice, he misrepresents it. He makes Josephus merely say " that 
" the wall had a curvature in the interval between its extreme 
" points."' Is this truly to give the force of the historian's words 1 
Again, in allowing that to include the pool of Hezekiah " would 
involve a sharp bend in the second wall," he refers further to 
what Josephus says " of a northern and southern portion of the wall, 
w which implies a change of direction somewhere," and " the angle" 
he affirms, " must be made any how in order to arrive at Antonia."* 
So then, when Josephus describes this wall as " encircling the tract 
on the north," he means nothing more than that it had a " sharp 
bend" or " angle," so as to take in the pool of Hezekiah and leave 
the sepulchre outside ! This is all the notice which the writer 
bestows on the language of the Jewish historian. — Yet he does not 
himself seem entirely satisfied with this mode of disposing of the 
second wall ; for in speaking of the extent of Akra, when it was 
for his purpose to make it as large as possible, he holds the follow- 
ing rather singular language : " If we suppose the [second] wall, 
" which is in question, on starting from Gennath, first to run north, 

1 Page clx. * Pages clxiii, clxiv. 
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the southeastern end or point ot the could tnen present nothing ot the 
long swell, which forms the high gibbous form mentioned by Jose- 
ground on the northwest of Jerusa- phus ; B. J. V. 4. 1. 
lem, and sinks down gradually to- * fiibl. Researches I. p. 462. 
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early ; " and they may be the remains of some other ancient work, 
even if it did." In the same connexion he refers to the changes 
-which the surface of the ground has undergone in the course of 
ages, " great enough/' he thinks, " to hinder a modern traveller 
from " determining by its present appearance die course of the 
second wall." 1 

It is very easy for a writer seated in his arm-chair in Oriel col- 
lege, to pronounce of any monument of antiquity which a traveller 
has examined with his own eyes, that it " may be the remains of 
some other ancient work ;" especially if he withholds from hi* 
readers the facts in the case, except just so far as to mislead them. 
He might say the same of every monument in Rome ; but would 
the voice of the world sustain him ? He might thunder forth the 
same dictum in respect to every thing at Athens; but would Col. 
Leake, or Dr. Wordsworth, or Professor Ross, tremble before him ? 
So too of Jerusalem. It has been my privilege to visit and explore 
to some extent all these renowned sites ; and I venture to say, 
without the fear of contradiction from any one acquainted with the 
subject, that the physical features of the Holy City, and its cor- 
responding antiquities as described in the Scriptures and by Jose- 
phus, so far as they still exist, are at the present day in no degree less 
distinct and definite, than in the parallel cases of Athens and Rome. 

But what all this has to do in determining the character and 
purpose of these two ancient towers, it might be difficult to see. 
Instead of describing them as merely " some large hewn stones," I 
spoke of them only as two towers, built of massive bevelled stones 
on a peculiar plan, precisely alike, and each with a spiral staircase. 
Their style of architecture is obviously anterior to the days of 
Herod ; and no one on the spot would probably feel a doubt as to 
their having once flanked an ancient gateway, affording one of the 
most prominent entrances to the city. 8 All these facts the essayist 
keeps back from his readers. But it may be asked, what circum- 
stances are there, after all, to bring this gateway into connexion 
with the second wall 1 This is a fair inquiry, to which I am ready 
to reply. " , ^V ^ 

First, these towers and this gateway could not have belonged to 
the Jirst wall ; for this ran from Hippicus eastward along the 

1 Pages clx, clxi. * Bibl. Res.t p.463sq. J 
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1 Pages clzit dxiL 

* Kai x tt apt op mounMii&'ffnu 
lofor, Joseph. B. J. V. 4. 2.— In 
connexion with this topic the es- 
sayist exhibits a singular misappre- 
hension of the Jewish historian, on 
which again he builds an argument. 
He says, as if from Josephus: 
u The population covered the north 
"side of the Temple mount, and 
"then crossing the deep trench 

* which bounded it, overflowed upon 
"the opposite hill Bezel ha, where it 

* formed two large suburbs, one or 
" both of which were called the New 
"City." The language of Josephus 
expresses just what is cited in the 
text above, and no more, The 
u Temple mount" was covered by 
the temple and its courts, not by 
dwellings ; and north of it was An- 
looia with its deep fosse. There 
was here no population to extend 
itself, nor does Josephus speak oC 
any. It was the population of the 
lower city which, spreading beyond 
the former walls, occupied Bezetha, 
tad a large tract beyond; for the 

17« 



third wall, built to protect these 
very suburbs, ran over against the, 
Tomb of Helena. Josephus speaks 
6f Cestius as having fired Bezetha 
and the New City, meaning obvi- 
ously Bezetha and the rest of the 
New City ; Bezetha being the most 
conspicuous part ; B. J. II. 19. 4. He 
also describes the military wall, 
drawn around the city by Titus, as 
extending from his camp to the' 
Mower New City,' and thence to 
the Kidron and Olivet. But this 
was exterior to the third wall ; and' 
the lower New City is therefore to 
be understood as in antithesis to 
the higher ground of Bezetha. and 
as lying in the plain north oi that 
hill adjacent to the third wall.-*- 
The essayist adduces the existence 
of vast caverns in Idumea and Itu- 
rea and elsewhere beyond Jordanyto 
show that perhaps a portion of the 
population of Jerusalem " lived in 
the excavations under Zion and 
Moriah." Admitting the facts, I am. 
unable to perceive the force of the 
argument 
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On the whole, I am not ungrateful to the writer for the opportu- 
nity he has thus afforded me of examining the whole subject anew. 
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Page 77. 1. 3-8, and note 2. Mr. Wolcott writes as follows : " The allu- 
sion to ' the olive groves' around el-Lejjftn (BibL Res. III. p. 178), and 
your silence respecting the place named to me as Salim, led me to think 
that the two were confounded by your guide ; and such was probably the 
case. Your description of the appearance o[ el-Lejjun as seen from 
Zer'ln (ib. p. 167), which I afterwards observed, is so correct, as to lead 
me to believe, that from that point you saw the true site." 

Ramah of Samuel. 

Page 46 sq. Since the article was printed, I have learned the new and 
fanciful hypothesis of Gesenius as to the position of this city ; see his 
Thesaurus*, p. 1276, art. troy He places it upon the Frank Mountain ! 
and assumes that the Ramathaim-Zophim of 1 Sam. i. 1 was merely the 
native place of Elkanah, and different from the Ramah of verse 19, where 
he dwelt and where Samuel was born. — All this of course is mere conjec- 
ture ; and against it there are two insurmountable considerations. One is } 
that no man who has himself seen the Frank mountain, could for a moment 
entertain the idea that a city ever lay upon it ; and the other is, that in 
I Sam. i. 3 Elkanah goes up out of his city to worship at Shiloh, and in 
verse 19 returns again a to their house, to Ramah ;" both of which speci- 
fications can refer only to the city just before mentioned, Ramathaim- 
Zophim. On this last ground Prof. Roediger also rejects the hypothesis. 
Allgem. Lit Zeitung 1842. No. 72. 

ELEUTHEROPOLI8. 

In adducing evidence to sustain the identity of this metropolitan city with 
the ancient Betogabra, now Beit Jibrln, it may be recollected that I was 
not able to find any historical testimony on which this point could be dis- 
tinctly rested ; Bibl. Res. II. p. 408 sq. There was still wanting some 
indubitable evidence of this kind, out of a period when a knowledge of the 
identity in question could be presupposed, as a matter of common notoriety. 
Such a testimony appears to have been discovered by Prof. Roediger of 
Halle. In thereto Sanctor. Martyrum published by Assemani, it is related 
in the Syriac account, that the martyr Peter Abselama was born in Anea, 
which lies in the district of Beth-Gubrin, ^*fSo~ &*s; while the Greek 
and Latin accounts both read, in the district of ' Eleutheropolis. See Asse- 
mani Acta Sanctor. Martyr. Oriental. Tom. II. p. 209, comp. p. 207. 
Allgem. LiU Zeit 1842. No. 72. 
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I. 

THE DRUZES OF MOUNT LEBANON. 

BY THB EDITOR. 

The whole eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea is skirted by 
1 chain of mountains, which, branching off from the great ranges 
of Asia Minor, extends from north to south with slight interrup- 
tions and at various elevations, through all Syria and Palestine 
quite to the Red Sea. This chain is broken through on the west 
of Antioch by the river Orontes. Further south, it bears the name 
of Jebel en-Nttsairtyeh, as being the chief seat of that singular 
people the NOsairf yeh ; and terminates for a time in the conspicu- 
ous bluff occupied by the strong fortress el-Husn, nearly on a line 
between the inland city of Hums and the island Ruw&d, the ancient 
Arvad and Aradus. Then comes a broad plain, extending from the 
sea-coast far into the interior ; and afterwards the mountain range 
again lifts up its head into the loftier summits of Lebanon. Here 
the chain is cleft into the two parallel ridges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, with the noble valley of the Bdk&'a between. Towards 
the south these ridges converge and spurs close up the valley ; 
and then Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon sink down into lower hills 
or high table-land. But the same general feature of a double 
range continues, shutting in the great valley of the Jordan with its 
three lakes, el-Hftleh, Tiberias, and the Dead Sea, and further 
south the desert plain el-'Arabah in its whole length ; until, having 
enclosed likewise the Gulf of 'Akabah in their deep bosom, the 
eastern chain ends at the Red Sea, while the western terminates 
in the hoary and desolate peaks of the peninsula of Sinai. This 
great Jordan-valley, as is now known, is what geologists denomi- 
nate a fissure or fault ; and its bottom, as represented by the sur- 
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faith." 1 He is said to have perished in a battle with the Turk- 
manns about A. D. 1020. 



1 De Sacy p. ccclxxxiii, sq. • Probably 'Ain Shems ; as it is 

\ys jJt edrDeriz, Drozes. 
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to Mecca, under pretence of the incursions of the Arabs whose 
forces had become formidable. He ceased also to send, accQrding 
to custom, the costly stuffs as a covering for the Ka'aba. All this 
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first of the number of the faithful ; but having become proud, he 
went out from under the robe of the Imam, that is, violated the 
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1170. While at Sidon, he speaks of the Druzes 1 as a nation 
near by upon the mountains, who made war upon the Sidonians ; 
and he goes on to relate, evidently upon hearsay, that they were a 
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Since tbe disappearance of the shape called H4kim, no other 
manifestation or personification of the divinity is to be expected, 
until the time when H&kim shall again appear among men to 
cause the true religion to triumph and punish the infidels. 

The doctrine of the unity of God is held by the Druzes in its 
most absolute and abstract form — a form indeed peculiar to them- 
selves. They divide men in respect to this belief into three classes. 
One class seeks the idea of unity in God by the testimony of the 
eyes or corporeal vision ; another by language, by logic, and by 
discourse consisting in a succession of words ; and the third, reject- 
ing all these, contents itself with confessing his unity by the under- 
standing or intelligence. 

The first class are the Sunnites or orthodox Muhammedans, 
the disciples of the Tenzil or letter of the Kor&n, and of legal ob- 
servances. 

The second class are the followers of the Tatvil or allegory ; 
these are the Shiites and their numerous subdivisions, who alle- 
gorize the Kor&n. 

The third class are those who confess the Deity in their hearts; 
who, in their right minds and in their intelligence disengage him 
from all attributes and qualities whatever ; who do not conceive of 
his unity under the relations of form and of figures, nor under 
those of certain words or of a certain definition ; but confess his 
unity by one simple direct thought, and affirm the reality of his 
existence ; separating from him and rejecting all that which the two 
former classes imagine ; and removing from him at the same time 
every idea of non-existence. 

It is this peculiar form of the doctrine of the unity of God, as 
an abstraction from every attribute or quality or mode of existence, 
which constitutes the essential character of the Druze religion in 
their own eyes. They call themselves Muwahhidun, that is, those 
who confess the unity, or Unitarians. 

They hold that there have been ten manifestations of the di- 
vinity in the human form, of which H&kim was the last Or, as 
their books express it, the Lord Hakim has already appeared ten 
times in a corporeal form. 

They offer as proof of the divinity of H&kim his extraordinary 
actions, and the profound wisdom which regulated all his conduct. 
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His most ridiculous and extravagant acts are justified by allegorical 
explanations. 

H&kim, or rather the divinity within him, will reappear at the 
last day, the day of the resurrection, to make the true religion 
universal, and to distribute rewards and punishments. There will 
be various signs of his coming ; but these are borrowed, in the 
Druze books, from the Muhammedan belief respecting the signs of 
the last judgment. ' 

2. Ministers. 

In order to be an adept in the Druze religion, it is not enough 
to know and confess the dogma of the unity of God, as held by 
them, and his manifestation in the human figure known by the 
name of H&kim ; but it is necessary to know also the ministers of 
religion, and to render the respect and obedience due to the rank 
which they hold. 

There is a hierarchy of five superior ministers; the first of whom 
is called the Universal Intelligence ; the second, the Universal Soul ; 
the third, the Word ; the fourth, the Preceder ; and the fifth, the 
Succeeder. All these are spiritual beings, always existing. Be- 
low them are the inferior classes of Dais (or missionaries), and 
other orders. These, however, are not spiritual beings ; but are 
distinguished from the simple faithful by a higher degree of virtue 
and religious knowledge. 

The first of these high ministers, the Universal Intelligence, is 
no other than Hamza ; that is to say, Hamza is the name of the 
figure under which this Intelligence appeared in the time of H&kiin. 
He had thus appeared before in human form seven times since the 
creation of the world. In the age of Adam he was called Shatnil; 
in the time of Noah, Pythagoras ; in the time of Abraham, he was 
David ; in the time of Moses, Shu'eib or Jethro ; in the time of 
Jesus he was the true Messiah and bore the name of Eleazar or 
Lazarus ; in the time of Muhammed he was called Solomon the 
Persian ; and in the days of Sa'id he was known as Saleh. The 
Gospel in the hands of the Christians is true ; it contains the words 
of the true Messiah, who, in the days of Muhammed, bore the name 
of Solomon the Persian, and who is Hamza the son of 'Aly. The 
false Messiah is he who was born of Mary ; for he was the son of 
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Joseph. He who rose from the tomb, and who entered the place 
where the disciples were, the doors being shut, was the living and 
immortal Messiah, who is Hamza, the servant and slave of the 
Lord H^kim. Hamza, like his Lord, disappeared from the earth ; 
and is again to return with him in his advent. 

Such is the Druze doctrine respecting Hamza. The four other 
high ministers have also appeared in human forms, but were per- 
sonages of less note. 

3. Transmigration of Souls. 
The sacred books of the Druzes teach the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls ; but the human soul does not pass into the 
bodies of animals. 

4. The Resurrection and Judgment. 
These words, in the system of the Druzes, only mark the time 
when the doctrine of the unity of God shall be publicly manifested 
to all men ; when all other religions shall be annihilated ; and when 
the lot of all men, believers and unbelievers, shall be definitely fix- 
ed, never to be changed. H&kim is expected to return and reign 
over all the earth during ages of ages. Those who have not be- 
fore received his doctrine, are to be subdued, put in irons, and sub- 
jected to an annual tribute ; but the true believers shall reign with 
him for ages of ages. Of course, the idea of a future state in an- 
other world is discarded. 

4 5. Ethics. 
The seven great commandments of the Muhammedans are : 
Profession of faith in the unity of God and the divine mission of 
Muhammed; Prayer; Payment of tithes; Fasting; pilgrimage 
to Mecca; War against unbelievers; and lastly, Submission to the 
depositaries of the legitimate authority. All these commandments 
Hamza abolished ; and substituted for them seven others, viz. Ve- 
racity in discourse ; Mutual protection and assistance ; Renuncia- 
tion of every other religion and worship ; Entire separation from 
demons and from those who are in error ; Profession of the unity 
of God or H&kim in all ages and epochs; Contentment with all 
his works; and lastly, Submission and resignation to his will at all 
times. 
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I have already remarked, that no Frank historian of the crusades 
or of the middle ages makes the slightest allusion to the Druzes ; 
and the only hint we have of their existence from any Frank, is the 
passing notice of Benjamin of Tudela between A. D. 1 160 and 1 170. 
The Arabian writer Elmacin, in the thirteenth century, describes 
their origin and speaks of their spread in Syria ; but gives us no 
particulars of their state and character in his day. From that time 

' De Sacy, II. p. 670. 
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1 So the Italian Ms. used by Adler, Museum Cuficum I. p. 136, 137. 
Eichh. Repertor. XII. p. 154. 
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Sandys' Travels, pp. 164, 165. 
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himself from the country. He retired to Italy, to the court of the 



quest was rejected ; but the first, it is said, was granted ; though I 
find no mention nor evidence, that they ever availed themselves of 
the permission. 1 

1 Benj. de Tudela par Baratier, p. 70, note. 
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About this time, by the election of the Sheikhs of the moun- 
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a white hand ; that of the Maronites being also red, with a white 
cross. 

These former parties among the Druzes were succeeded by 
others, arising out of the rivalry of different families of Sheikhs. 
The most powerful was the family of Jembl&t, which had many 
followers. Opposed to this was the house of Yezbek and its par- 
tisans ; and also later that of Neked, with a narrower influence. 
These parties continue in name, but with less strength, even to the 
present day. 

The independence of the Druzes, nominal as it is, has depended 
much upon the character of the adjacent Pashas. The tendency of 
the national spirit has ever been in opposition to the Turks ; yet 
since the time of Fakhr ed-Din, the Emirs have ever quailed be- 
fore an energetic and powerful Pasha in Acre or in Damascus. 
At the close of the last century, Mansftr, Yitsuf, and Isma'tl, were 
but the creatures of Jezz&r j nor was the late Beshir any thing more 
in the outset of his career. Yet it was ever his secret endeavour 
to make himslf directly dependent only on the Porte. On the ap- 
proach of the French in 1799, he appears to have thrown off his 
allegiance to Jezz&r for a time ; and for two or three years after- 
wards was at open rupture with him. During this interval he re- 
tired for a time into Egypt. Through the alliance and efficient aid 
of Sir Sydney Smith, he was saved from the vengeance of Jezz&r ; 
and ever afterwards retained a grateful sense of obligation to the 
English Admiral, and towards that nation. Yet he did not come 
off without the sacrifice of large sums of money ; and at Jezz&r's 
death in 1804, bills for no less than 16,000 purses, or $400,000, 
were found in his treasury, secured upon the revenues of the 
mountain. These, however, at the intercession of Suleiman, Jez- 
z&r's successor, were reduced to 4,000 purses, or $100,000.* 

At the time of Burckhardt's visit in 1812, the Emir Beshir had 
a powerful rival in the person of the Sheikh Beshir, the head of 
the Jembl&t family, the richest and shrewdest man in the mountains. 
This led the Emir to a closer alliance with Suleira&n Pasha; con- 
trary to his usual and natural policy of making himself independent 
except of the Sultan. In 1823 he again visited Egypt, and secured 

1 Burckhardt, p. 199, 200. 
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the favour of Muhammed 'Aly. On his return, and on beginning 
to levy his taxes anew, a powerful opposition arose, with Sheikh 
Beshir at its head. A civil war ensued ; and the Sheikh, it is sup- 
posed, would probably have triumphed, had not the Emir Haidar 
of Sulima deserted him, and one of the Sheikh's highest officers 
been mortally wounded early in the battle, which decided his fate. 
This was in A. D. 1824. The Emir drove the Sheikh from the 
mountain, procured his assassination, and confiscated his estates, 
which probably constituted the greatest private fortune in Syria. 
This was about the time of the arrival of the American mis- 
sionaries. 

In speaking of the power and government of the mountains, 
it must be borne in mind that, since the days of Fakhr ed-Din, this 
includes only the ridge of Lebanon, and a portion of the valley of 
the Btlk&'a. The people of Anti-Lebanon and Wady et-Teim, 
Druzes and others, as also the Druzes and other population of 
Haur&n, are under the immediate government of the Pasha of 
Damascus. 

It is a fact worthy of remark throughout Syria and Palestine, 
that the inhabitants of the mountainous districts bear a character 
in most respects superior to those of the plains. This arises in part, 
no doubt, from the purer and more invigorating climate in which 
they live, and the hardier occupations in which they are called to 
engage ; but it springs also in part from the different tenure by 
which the soil of the mountains and the plains is held. All the 
rich plains throughout Syria and Palestine are in the hands of the 
government, and not of the inhabitants ; and whoever cultivates 
them, must yield a large portion of the produce to the government, 
as a tribute. But the hill country and the mountains are held in 
fee simple, or nearly so, by the people themselves. Hence it hap- 
pens, that in general the inhabitants of the hills and mountains 
raise a greater variety of crops, and have an abundance of all kinds 
of fruits; while those of the plains are more usually poor, and are 
compelled to cultivate only grain, in order to satisfy the rapacity of 
the government. Hence, too, while the rich and fertile plains, de- 
serted of inhabitants, or sprinkled here and there with straggling 
or half ruined villages, are left to run to waste, or are at the most 
half-tilled by the unwilling labours of a race of serfs ; the rocky 
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and apparently almost desert mountains teem with an active, thrifty, 
and comparatively independent population, and the hand of industry 
is everywhere visible. 

So it is with the inhabitants of Mount Lebanon, Christians and 
Druzes. They are hardy and industrious ; occupying themselves 
with their agriculture, with their vineyards and their orchards of 
olive and mulberry trees, the latter for the culture of silk ; and 
building up their fields with great labour with walls, in the form of 
terraces. 

The manner in which some of the water-courses for irrigation 
are constructed, does great credit to the industry and sagacity of the 
Druzes. There are streams flowing many miles along the sides of 
the hills, which have been conducted through mountains perforated 
for their passage, carried over wide valleys by admirable aqueducts, 
and which irrigate large tracts of land in their progress. 1 

The Druzes are high spirited and brave, even to rashness. Nie- 
buhr relates an instance, where a Sheikh with two or three hundred 
men made a madcap expedition to the city of Damascus, and actu- 
ally plundered the Bazar in open day and escaped in safety. The 
young Sheikhs learn to read and write ; but their external accom- 
plishments are regarded as of more importance; they must ride well, 
and also be thoroughly skilled in the use of the sabre, the lance, 
and the musket. A Sheikh would become an object of contempt, 
were tears to be once seen in his eyes ; no matter what the occasion. 

In respect to general honesty and integrity of character, the 
Druzes stand upon the same footing with their neighbours, the 
Maronites and Muslims. According to Burckhardt, " nothing is 
more sacred to a Druze than his public reputation. He will over- 
look an insult, if known only to him who has offered it ; and will 
put up with blows, where his interest is concerned, provided nobody 
is a witness ; but the slightest abuse given in public he revenges 
with the greatest fury." 9 This leads them often to appear honour- 
able in public; but they are said to be easily tempted to a contrary 
behaviour, when they have reason to think their conduct will remain 
undiscovered. But this trait, I apprehend, is hardly peculiar to the 
Druzes ; it belongs rather to the Arab, or still more to the oriental 
character. 

1 Bowling's Report p. 8. * Burckhardt p. 201. 
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out of his own household. The famous Tantur or horn worn by 
the females of the mountains, is intended only to support the veiL 
The women of all classes nreDare the bread, burn the coffee, wash 
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Christendom, yea the churches of this land, are responsible. Be- 
fore another half century shall have rolled away, in the providence 
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' C. Nibbdhh, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien, etc. Kopenh. 1774-76. 
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II. 

ON THE MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 



publication 1 These are questions, the answer to which involves 
not a little of investigation. A full and proper answer to them 
must also include many things highly interesting and important to 
be known by the studious youth of our country. 

What the writer designs to say in the sequel is connected, how- 
ever, more or less directly with the genetic history of the volume 
before us. It cannot be inapposite, therefore, to pursue this history 
to such an extent, as will serve to place the most interesting facts 
concerned with it distinctly before the reader. 



1 Novum Testamentum Graece, 
post J. A. II. Tittmannum olim 
rrof. Lips, ad Fidem optimorum 
Librorura secundis curia recognovit 
Lectionumaue Varietatem notavit 
AuoD8TU8 Hahn, in Acad. Vratisl. 



Professor. Editio Americana stereo- 
typa ; curante Edvardo Robinson, 
S. T. D. Neo-Eboraci : Sumptibus 
et typis Leavxtt et Trow. Bostoniae 
apud Crocker et Brewster. 1842. 
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of the New Testament published in any way by means of the press, 
before the Complutensian edition. To Cardinal Ximenes then 
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books of the New Testament were originally written on papyrus, 
inasmuch as this is a more frail and perishable material than parch- 
ment 

We may very naturally suppose, then, (what is also matter of 
fact,) that the Christian churches would early begin to write their 
sacred records on parchment. Constantine wrote to Eusebius a re- 
quest to send him fifty copies of the New Testament «V dup&eoaie, 
i. e. on prepared skins, probably parchment. 1 Jerome speaks too 
of a loss in the library of Pamphilius at Caesarea, as repaired in 
membranis, i. e. by books written on parchment. 9 There can 
scarcely be a doubt, that at a period considerably earlier than the 
time of Constantine, the use of parchment was common. 

In the tenth century there are distinct and frequent traces of 
cotton or silk paper, (topflvJi, which was employed instead of parch- 
ment. It was more easily put into the form of a book or codex than 
parchment, and was far less expensive. This practice, viz. the use 
of this material, became very general at that period, and continued, 
with the occasional exceptions of a few more expensive copies, 
down to the era of printing. 

All the most ancient codices of the New Testament, however, 
which have outlived the ravages of time, consist of parchment. 
Subsequent to these, and in later periods, we meet with cotton, 
silk, and even linen paper. 

2. The form of the Codices. Most anciently this was doubt- 
less that of a roll ; like the rolls of the Hebrew Scriptures, still 
universal in the Jewish synagogues. The inconvenience of this, 
however, occasioned the abandonment of it at a very early period. 
Accordingly, all the codices now extant, are in the form of our 
folio or quarto books, and contain, usually, only a few sheets 
sewed together, so that the whole New Testament consists of fnany 
fasciculi. .Those which are on paper, for an obvious reason, admit 
of larger and more comprehensive./^ ciculi, than those which are 
of parchment. The difference between a proper volume and a 
codex, is substantially the difference between a roll and a book. 
But these words are often, in later usage, employed as convertible 
terms and as equivalent to each other. 

1 Euseb. Vit Const IV. 36. ■ Ep. 141. 
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3. The writing materials. The usual pen, as at present in # 
hither Asia, was made of a small, delicate, hard reed ; of which 
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colon ; and a point placed at the middle of the last letter of a 
word, denoted a comma-clause. The addition to the text of ac- 



ZEMNOTZ 

TriAlNONTAZ TH IUSTE! 
TH ArATlH 

1 Epiph; de Ponder, et Mens. c. 2. 
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TH TnOMONH 

UPElBTTldAZ toZATTSlZ 

EN KATA2THMATI IEPOTIPEIIEIZ 

MH dlABOAOTZ 
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The defect in this however, is, that one point (colon) stands for 
all sorts of stops, whether period, colon, or comma. This defect 



now before us ought to have on the critical exposition of the New 
Testament 

Jfo division of words now existing in oar copies, no punctuation, 

• See Montfaocon, Pal. Graec pp. 276, 278, 295. De Wette EioleiL § 29. 
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no accentuation^ is of itself binding, in cases where a better division 
can be made, or a better punctuation or accentuation introduced. 
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The ratio between the ritloi and xeydlaia will be perceived at once 
from the statement of the number : 

rirXoi xeydlcua 

Matthew, 68 355 

Mark, 49 336 

Luke, 83 342 

John, 18 232 

The greater part of the older manuscripts of the Gospels exhibit 
both riilot and xecpdloua. The word tirlog inscription indicates, 
as usually employed, a brief hint or summary of contents. 

Matters remained in this state, with this composite and perplex- 
ed arrangement, down to the thirteenth century, when Hugo de St 
Caro, a Spanish cardinal, published the Latin Vulgate, in which he 
introduced a new and different division by chapters, with minute 
subdivisions by verses, in order to prepare the way for a Concord- 
ance. Subsequent to this, the like chapters were introduced into the 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, and afterwards into the 
printed editions. The division of verses introduced by Hugo, was, 
with some variations, first adopted into the Greek Testament by 
Robert Stephens, in the fourth edition of his Greek Testament, 
A. D. 1551. 

Thus it appears, that the whole division of chapters and verses, 
as now existing in our New Testament, is of quite recent origin. It 
lies upon the very face of this whole matter, moreover, that all the 
chapters, titles, and verses, of more ancient or later time?, are of no 
authority; confer no obligation on the interpreter, nor on the critic; 
and can be looked on in no other light, than merely that of conve- 
nience. What a pity it was, however, that those who 4hus made 
divisions of the Scriptures which have now become permanent, did 
not better understand how to make them everywhere with nice pro- 
priety ! Not unfrequently have they separated what God hath joined 
together, and joined together what he has separated. The common 
reader is of course sometimes misled by all this ; the critical one 
need not be. 

Only one thing more demands notice at present. After the ex- 
ample of the Jews, who, during each year, read through the Pen- 
tateuch and much of the Prophets, in the synagogue and on the 
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venly witnesses), taken from the Codex Montfortianus. In the 
fourth edition, 1527, he made many changes of his text, especially 
from comparison with the Complutensian copy. His last edition 
was in 1535. 

From the two original printed sources already named, flowed 
all the subsequent editions that hare been printed ; with occasional 
variations, however, in some of them, rusulting from a comparison 
of codices not previously employed. Only such will be here men- 
tioned as belong to our present object. 

The famous Robert Stephens printed his first edition of the 
New Testament in 1546. This is usually called the Mirifica, be- 
cause the preface begins with : " mirificam regis nostri . . libera- 
litatem !" This and the second edition ( 1549) follow closely the 
Complutensian text, admitting but very few variations. The third 
edition (1550) named Regia, in folio, is Stephens' great work, 
in which he had, as he avers, the aid of fifteen manuscripts ; and 
is founded upon the fifth edition of Erasmus, who, it will be re- 
membered, had conformed in his two last .editions very much to the 
Complutensian text. In his fourth edition ( 1551) Stephens first in- 
troduced the division of the text into verses. In 1569, his son Robert 
printed another edition without the distinction of verses. Schott 
mistakes this for an edition of the father. 1 The father died in 1559. 

We have now seen that thus far the matter of history pertain- 
ing to our present Textus receptus stands in the following position : 
Erasmus, in his fourth and fifth editions, conformed mainly to the 
Complutensian text ; probably for ecclesiastical reasons. Stephens, 
in bis principal (third) edition, conformed to Erasmus, but added 
a notation of various readings from some fifteen manuscripts. The 
Complutensian itself, the earliest edition of all, was published from 
a few manuscripts ; most, if not all, of which are now generally 
supposed not to be of an early date. 

The next link in our chain are the editions of the celebrated 
Beze, the friend and successor of Calvin, at Geneva. His was 
indeed the first serious critical attempt to amend the text of the 
New Testament His first edition, in 1565, was printed at Geneva 
by Henry Stephens, the son of Robert, who collated *the fifteen 
manuscripts that had been owned by bis father, and gave Beza the 

1 hag. p. 0*4. 
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*grtem, in respect to the manuscripts of theNew Testament We have 
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This text-critic, moreover, has already shown, that errors abound 

1 Ktthner's Qramm. I. p. 16. 
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By and by, then, we shall have the materials, out of which a 
genuine critical recension of the New Testament can be made* 
Besides the proposal of Teschendorf, Rinck, no ordinary critic in 
these matters, has encouraged us to hope, that he will speedily issue 
a critical edition of the New Testament, in which the Codices Ba- 
silienses will be a basis, and the text will be conformed to whit the 
principles of text-criticism, after all the discussion and corrections 
which they have undergone, do at the present time demand. Sac- 
cess to every such noble enterprise, embarked in with a design to 
give us God's Holy Word in the most correct form that we can 
possibly fix upon, after the lapse of so many ages! 

The day of eastern and western recensions, then, has evidently 
past its meridian, and its sun is fast going down. The time is near, 
when the great question will be, not where a codex was written, 
but, by what sort of copyist, in what age, and under what influ- 
ences 1 The context and genius of each writer will moreover come 
in for their share, in settling the question with regard to the author- 
ity of any reading ; and when all this is done, we shall arrive at 
such a probability as will approach very near to the point of cer- 
tainty. 

Until then, we cannot do better in this country, than to make 
diligent use of the excellent edition of the Greek Testament be- 
fore us. 
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interpretation which would prohibit such marriages ; so that in 
many, if not most countries, the civil law and frequent practice 
stand in contradiction to what is alleged to be the divine law. No 
wonder, therefore, that the topic should excite deep interest in 
every pious mind. 

The exposition which is understood to have justly had the most 
weight in guiding the General Assembly to their decision, was the 
argument of the Rev. Dr. Hodge, Biblical Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, reported in the New-York Observer 
of June 11th 1842, and also substantially in the Princeton Review 
for July in the same year, p. 513 sq. This argument was very 
properly foupded on the prohibitory passage Levit. 18, 6-18 ; for 
although the same topics are partially alluded to in a few other 
places in Scripture, yet these latter only serve to explain or 
confirm the general laws in this chapter of Leviticus. 

In the discussions before the Assembly, a large space was occu- 
pied with the consideration of two points which were regarded as 
preliminary, viz. Whether the prohibitions of the passage in Lev. 
c. 18, do in fact relate to marriage ; and, if so, Whether they 
are still binding upon Christendom. Now it is certainly true, that 
if the Mosaic law did prohibit a Hebrew from marrying the sister 
of his deceased wife, then the further question arises to us, Whether 
that prohibition is still in force as to the Christian world ; and it 
becomes essential for the advocates of the former position, to sus- 
tain the latter also. But it is likewise no less true, that if, on the 
contrary, the Hebrew law itself contained no such prohibition, 
then any discussion as to the present binding force of the Mosaic 
laws, is in this case wholly irrelevant, and a mere matter of super- 
erogation. In any event, therefore, this point presents itself only 
as a subordinate and subsequent question, rather than as a prelimi- 
nary topic 

So too in regard to the other question, Whether these prohibi- 
tions do in fact relate to marriage. For if, even admitting that 
they do, it can yet be shown that to the Hebrew the marriage of 
his former wife's sister was not forbidden, then the necessity for 
discussing this topic likewise no longer exists. While therefore 
my own private view coincides in general with that of Dr. Hodge, 
viz. that marriage is at least included in these prohibitions, and 
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4. The Hebrew husband might divorce his wife at any time, 
on slight grounds, by merely giving her a bill of divorcement and 
sending her away. See Deut. 24, 1 sq. But the Hebrew wife 
could never in like manner, divorce her husband, nor lawfully sepa- 
rate herself from him. 

It would hence seem, that the Hebrew wife was, in fact, com- 
paratively little more than the husband's slave, whom he might 
dismiss at pleasure. And the main pre-eminence of a wife over a 
concubine, appears to have been the circumstance, that her chil- 
dren were the husband's legal heirs ; which the children of concu- 
bines were not. 

A similar inference may be drawn from the language employed 
in regard to sexual intercourse. Wherever the expressions " to go 
in unto" any one, or " to uncover the nakedness" of any one, 
are used, they are applied only to the man. A woman is never 
said to go in unto a man, nor to uncover his nakedness. 

It follows from these considerations, that the Mosaic laws re- 
lative to marriage and the sexes, such as those in Levit. 18, 6- 
18, (however we might understand them, if now first given to us in 
the present state of society,) were addressed only to the Hebrew men. 
They could not indeed have been intelligible, as addressed to Hebrew 
women ; because the latter had no voice nor lot in carrying them into 
execution ; but were themselves merely passive in the arrangements 
between one family and another. 

It may be remarked further, that as the facility and frequency 
of divorce rendered the tenure of marriage on the part of the He- 
brew wife exceedingly uncertain and without permanency ; so the 
great number of divorced females among the Hebrews, who might 
marry again, gave far more frequent occasion for the application of 
laws respecting forbidden degrees of kin, that can possibly arise 
where marriage is a permanent relation ceasing only at death. 

The same uncertain tenure of the Hebrew marriage, likewise, 
could not but have had an important bearing upon the nature and 
permanency of the affinity arising from marriage. What then is 
affinity, as compared with consanguinity ? This latter, the bond of 
blood, begins with one's birth and ends only with death. It binds 
the man to his family and kin, by ties which he did not of himself 
assume, and which he can never cast off. Affinity, on the other hand, 
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truly connected by ties of blood ; but is likewise sometimes applied 
to the relationship of those who are merely of the same tribe ; and 
further also to the relationship in which any one man stands to any 
other man. 2 Sam. 19, 12. Is. 58, 7. It is hence inferred, that 
" a word thus comprehensive cannot be tied down to indicate ex- 
clusively the near connexion between blood-relations. To say the 
least, it may include any relationship in which one man can stand 
to another. What it does mean in any particular case must be de- 
cided by the context" 

To this last position all must assent. But in the objection 
which precedes, so far as it has any application to the point in 
question, there seems to be a fallacy. That a word is sometimes 
figuratively used in a wider and more general sense, surely does not 
imply that the same word may not have its own fixed and definite 
meaning, which is not to be departed from unless the context re- 
quires it. Thus the term brother, than which no word in any lan- 
guage is in itself more definite and limited, is yet employed in the 
Old Testament to express the relationship of any blood-kindred, and 
also one of the same tribe, a fellow-countryman, an ally, a friend, 
and even a fellow-man. See the Lexicons. Yet, probably, no one 
will contend that for this reason the word " brother," in Lev. 18, 
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Let us look now at the bearing of verse 18 upon the question. 
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torn of polygamy, which obtained among the patriarchs and before 
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unusually devout, a disposition to modify the law ofUod, in order 
to accomplish their own purposes. They will lay down the precept 
very distinctly for others; but when they apply it to themselves, 
tbey seem to have discovered a principle of conduct which allows 
them to keep it spiritually, while they pay little regard to it in 
practice. Tbey think that they have ascertained the object of the 
law, and if they suppose that they can accomplish this object, by 
doing a different thing from that which the law enacts, they may — 
if it seem good unto themselves— do what the law has positively 
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a murmur. But when that concession would have been the means of 
introducing error, he voluntarily underwent every form of persecu- 
tion, rather than to make it. 
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a person, not so well-informed as ourselves, into error, or involve 
him in guilt. If a roan choose to make a malicious use of our in- 
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V. 

THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST IN THE APOCALYPSE. 

By M. Stuart, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 

The first question to be asked is: TV which of the two beasts 
described in Rev. c. 13, does the number 666 in v. 18 refer 1 One 
beast John sees ascending from the sea, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon these horns ten diadems or crowns, and upon the 
heads names of blasphemy. To this beast Satan or the dragon 
gives his power and his throne, that is, employs him as it were his 
vicegerent. Divine honours and worship are challenged by this 
beast, and fierce and bloody persecution is carried on by him against 
Christians who refuse to pay the homage that he demands, Rev. 
13, 2 — 9. A second beast, moreover, is seen by the author of the 
Apocalypse, rising out of the land, differing from the first in many 
important respects, yet animated with the like bitter hostility 
against the church. The nature of this second beast is graphic-* 
ally described by the appellation " false prophet," which is given 
him in Rev. 16, 13. 19, 20. 20, 10. Instead of seven horns, he is fur- 
nished with only two ; and even these are said to be like the horns 
of a lamb. In other words, this symbol indicates, that the second 
beast is not possessed of the civil and military, or compulsive, power 
of empire ; but only of a subordinate influence which is exerted 
in another way than that of force. The horns of a lamb present 
rather the show, than the reality, of weapons adapted for contest 
by force. But still, there are other influences not less mischievous 
than assault by violence. The second beast is represented as 
" speaking like a dragon," Rev. 13, 11. The meaning of this 
simile is not obscure. A dragon, according to the idiom of the 
New Testament, means a huge old serpent. The sly cunning and 
deceitfulness of the serpent have been proverbial, from the time 
when Satan, under the guise of a serpent, misled our first parents 
in paradise. The second beast, then, speaks as the dragon did on 
that occasion ; that is, he speaks craftily, deceitfully, in a manner 
adapted to allure and ruin those whom he addresses. 
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his rites. When « m*?& symbol was employed, which was usually 
the ease, there was something of mystery about it, which served 
to increase religious awe, and to show, at the same time, that the 
person who bore this symbol on any part of his body, was one 
wj^> bad been initiated into the secrets of the divinity whom he 
WOTWpped. 

The second beast is ag cruel as cunning. He brings it about 
by his artifices, that none should either buy or sell, who did not 
bear the mark of the first beast. In other words, those who de- 
cline, to worship the first beast, are prohibited from all business- 
intercourse with their fellow men, and consequently from all the 
me^ns of obtaining a livelihood, and are thus exposed to the mise- 
ries :Qf starvation. 

So much for the craftiness and cruelty of superstition and idol* 
*try« But now to our main point: What is the mark or symbol, 
wiriob is borne by the worshippers of the beast ? 

U seems to be of two kinds ; two rather in appearance than in 
reality. No person could buy or sell unless he had the yaqaypa., i. e. 
tfcfe impression er stamp of the beast, either upon his forehead or his 
hand. But what is this xvQtyl"* or stamp ? According to John (v. 
17) it is either the name of the beast or the number of his name. The 
fil«t of these seems to be the name of the beast or of his idol, writ- 
ton probably in letters somewhat peculiar or curious, but still read- 
4$ft(tin the common way of reading. But the second is altogether 
' oCt pysterious and symbolic character. The number of the name 
to mean, that certain letters, which are or may be expres- 

\ of some particular number, are at the same time expressive of 
sqdft a name as would indicate the beast which is to be wor- 
shipped- Thus for, however, we are told only of the general na- 
ture of the second species of mark which the worshippers of the, 
beast bore* It is quite probable,/rom the circumstances of the case, 
fnmvtbe usual mysteqousness of the second kind of symbol, and 
fne«l the manner in which John speaks of it, that the great mass of 
idfi-waishippers received this second mark rather than the other. 
As Jbotb, however, come in the end to the same thing, both might 
be, and both seem to have been, allowed. But the number-sym- 
bol, it is easy to see, would naturally obtain a general preference, on 
account of the general myrtexioMsoesfi of its character. 
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wig. Both are inconsistent with the requisite significancy of the 
text 

What name, then, of a man symbolized by the beast, can be 
lhade out of letters which indicate 666, on the supposition that we 
employ the Greek alphabet in the computation ? 

It is evident from the nature of the case, that there is a great 
variety of combinations of numbers, indeed an almost endless vari- 
ety, which being put together, will amount to 666. It is plain, 
therefore, that letters which designate numbers, or are the representa- 
tives of them, are capable of the like endless variety of combina- 
tions, which may amount to the number, or form the name in ques- 
tion. Of course there is room here for boundless play of the 
imagination and fancy, if any choose to indulge them ; and seldom 
indeed does an opportunity of this nature present itself, which is 
not embraced by minds that are peculiarly prone to conjecture and 
fancy. 

It is no part of my design to produce and refute at length all the 
extravagancies, which have been exhibited to the world in comment- 
ing on the text before us. But the reader may naturally expect that 
some account of this matter should be laid before him, and especially 
An account of the manner in which the early Christian fathers ex- 
plained the text which is under consideration. My first object then 
will be, to give a brief historical view of what has been done; my 
secbad, to show, if it may be within my power, what our text most 
probably docs mean. 

Fortunately we have In Irenaeus, which gives us a 

somewhat graphic view oi )f feeling in his day, with res- 

pect to the matter before us, and of the opinion entertained as to 
ti*e tneaning of the number of the beast Observe the cautious 
manner in which this good Father approaches the subject. His 
language is : " It is more sure and less dangerous to maintain the 
fulfilment of [John's] prophecy, than it is to conjecture and divine 
certain names; inasmuch as there is a multitude of names which will 
amount to the aforesaid number. The question now is, Which of 
all these shall he [the beast] bear, who is to come ? We speak 
thus, not for want of names which would indicate the requisite 
number, but out of reverence to God, and zeal for the trtith." 1 

1 Contr. Hteres. V. 30. 3. 
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occur in proper names, are to be selected as numerically sig- 
nificant. 

Bossuet found 666 in Diodes aVgVstVs* that is Diocletian. 
Here, and elsewhere, as in the older books, the V is used for U. Tht 
Huguenots, in the time of the persecution by Louis XIV, found the 
number of the beast in LVDoVlCVs; as some of the republicans 
in France, at a later period, also found it in the name of the last 
LVDoVICVs. In a work so recent as A. D. 1817, by Opitius or 
Gehrken (it is not known which), the writer maintains, that inas- 
much as the beast in Her. c 13, is to resemble those in Daniel, it 
is quite probable that the names of Alexander (Dan 8, 5 — 8)» 
and Antiochus Epiphanes (Dan. 8, 9— 12), are transferred to the 
beast ; and the riiore so, because aLeXanDer and antloChVs make 
out 666. 

I will not occupy much more of the reader's time, nor of my 
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13, 18 is : 3. Gemcttria (kjtom, yimfuwqia 7) which means a corn- 
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probability of his being able to draw from Rabbinical store-bouses; 



to the usus loquendi of his time. This is true not only in respect to 
the idiom or diction which he employs, but also true in general 
.with respect to the great outlines of his style and manner of repre- 
sentation. For example, and one too which is directly in point, 
among the later prophets Ezekiel and Daniel stand pre-eminent. 
No one, however, who has read their works with attention, can 
call in question for a moment the fact, that they differ exceed- 
ingly in their manner of representation from the older prophets. 
Nor can it be doubted at all, whether the Apocalypse does not 
more nearly resemble the books of Ezekiel and Daniel, than any 
other books of the Old Testament or the New. 

If the question should be urged, Why John chose these models 1 
the obvious answer is, that he conformed to the taste of the times 
in which he lived. The numerous apocryphal works of an apo- 
calyptic nature, which were composed nearly at the same time with 
the Apocalypse, such as the Book of Enoch, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, many of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, the Fourth Book of Ezra, the Pastor of Hermas, and 
many others which are lost, all testify to the taste and feelings of 
the times, when, or near which, the Apocalypse was written. If 
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is, Avyownoe or Augustus. Of Tiberius he says : " He shall have 



1 Lib. L v. 141 sq. 
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'Evfia jQififtdt Ijfw, tetQaovlXaflog sipi, 90H p* • 
^4 ffeitf oi ff^wrat Wo YQ*fipar fgotwr exotfri?, 
7f loeir^f fl« loind, xal tiotr aqpora *a nipte. 
Tern natibg 8 i^iOfiw ixarovrddeg tioi dig oxtci, 
Kcu iQEig tQt$ dixddsg avt y into. 

"I have nine letters, and am of four syllables; consider me. 
[Q. d. reflect well what name corresponds with this.] The first 
three have each two letters ; the remaining one, the rest [of the 
letters]. Five of them are consonants. Of the whole number, 
there are twice eight hundreds, and three times three decades, with 
seven." 

The occasion of such a description, as given by the Sibylhst, is, 
that Jehovah is addressing Noah, and propounding to him a secret 
or mysterious name by which he is called. As in respect to Rev. 
13, 18 a great variety of conjectures have been made, so here: I 
shall not occupy any time with the discussion of these ; but merely 
observe, that the Greek word dtsxycovog (unspeakable) answers 
well to the description. It has nine letters and four syllables ; the 
first three syllables have each two letters, the remaining one, of 
course, the rest. Five of the letters are consonants. The numeral 
sum is 1696 ; which lacks one of the requisite number ; but by 
the aid of a unit, (the restorative and helping number, as the Py- 
thagoreans say,) it amounts to just the required number. 

Whatever word, however, may constitute the true solution of 
this, the whole passage is manifestly of the like tenor with that in 
Rev. 13, 18. It is the designation of a name, by the use of num- 
bers represented by letters. 

Once more; in the same book there is another passage stiU 
more exactly like to the one under consideration. It runs thus : ' 

TtaacLQa (pcorrjerra cptQcov, tad* depot? a & avr$ 
Aiggqvt dyytlXoov, aQi&fibr d* oXor i^ofOf^am. 
'Oxrw yaQ potddag, roaaag dexddag inl rovtoig, 
MM' ixatovrddctg oxtco, amatoxoQOig av&Qeinoig 
Owopa dqXoicei. 

1 Lib. I. v. 325 aq. 
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" Producing four vowels, and announcing doubly the consonants 
in it, I will recount the whole number. His name shall designate 
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the original language, nor with any of the attendant circumstances, 
of a scriptural composition ? Let them be ever so honest and well- 
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thusiasts on the one band, and skeptics on the other, have, although 
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VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF GESENIUS AND 
NORDHEIMER. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The year 1842 was marked, in the providence of God, by the 
removal of two distinguished ornaments of Hebrew literature. The 
one, Gesenius, though not far advanced in years, was yet the Nestor 
and leader in all that pertains to the language and literature of the 
Old Testament in the old world. The other, Nordheimer, com* 
paratively just entering upon his course of influence as a writer, 
might nevertheless be acknowledged as standing at the head of the 
scholars of the new world, in an exact and familiar acquaintance 
with the whole range of the Hebrew language and its philology. 
They died within a few days of each other. It was the privilege 
of the writer of these lines to sustain intimate relations with both 
these estimable men ; and the present seems a fitting occasion to 
bring his tribute of respect and gratitude, and lay it upon their 
tomb. 

L Gesenius. 

William Gesenius was born Feb. 3d, 1786, at Nordhausen, a 
town of Hanover south of the Harz mountains 3 and died Oct. 23d, 
1842, as Professor of Theology in the University of Halle, aged 56 
years 8 $■ months. His father was a practising physician in Nord- 
hausen, and not unknown as a medical writer. The son received 
his early education in the Gymnasium of his native city ; and then 
pursued his studies at the University of Helrostadt under Henke 
and Bredow 1 ; and afterwards at Gottingen. In 1806, at the age 
of twenty, he became Magister legens and Repetent in the latter 
university, where he continued for three years. His studies had 
early been turned to the oriental languages ; and the need which 
he soon perceived of a better mode of treating both the grammar 

'The University of Helmsl&dt the transient existence of the king- 
was disbanded in Dec. 1809, during dom of Westphalia. 
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and lexicography of the Hebrew, led him to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the elucidation of the Old Testament This determination 
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l Versnch Hber die Maltesische 
Sprache, 8 vo. Leipz. 1810. 

8 Hebr&isch-deutsches Handvrtr- 
terbuch des Alten Testaments, 2 vols. 
8 vo. Leipz. 1810-12. Translated 
and published in England by C. 
Leo, A Hebrew Lexicon etc. 2 vols. 
4to. Cambr. 1825. 

9 Hebr&ische Grammatik, 8vo. 
Halle, 1813. Translated from the 
eleventh edition (1834) and publish- 



ed in this country by Prof. Conant, 
in 1839 ; 3d edit, 1842. This Trans- 
lation was reprinted in London, 8vo. 
1840.— The thirteenth edition of the 
original, with improvements, ap- 
peared Halle, 1842. A copy was 
received by the writer from the au- 
thor. 

4 Hebr&isches Lesebueh, 8vo. 
Halle, 1814. Sixth edition, Halle, 
1834. 
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which was published in 1816, and will erer remain a model for 
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the work and shape it to an accordance with his later views. 
Those views he could bring before the public only partially, in the 
successive editions of the smaller Grammar. He nevertheless, for 
several years before his death, cherished the plan of rewriting the 
Lehrgeb&ude, after his great lexicographical work should be com- 
pleted. 

,* The next great work of Gesemus was his Commentary on the 
Bodk of the prophet Isaiah ; the first part of which, containing the 
translation, appeared in 1820, though the preface is dated in 1819 ; 
and the other parts, comprising the commentary, were published 
in 182 1. 1 In the interval between the publication of the different 
parts, the author visited Oxford and Paris ; and returned with a large 
collection of materials drawn from manuscripts relating to his depart- 
ment of study, from which he was able to enrich his commentary. 
While several of the positions taken by the author as to the origin 
and history of this book, and as to its prophetic character, cannot be 
sustained; yet no one can regard the deep philological and anti- 
quarian research and learning, brought to bear upon the elucidation 
of this difficult and sublime portion of Scripture, without profound 
respect and admiration. 

At this time the public reputation of Gesenius may be said to 
have reached its maturity. The works which he had already pub- 
lished embraced all the chief branches of Hebrew philology ; he 
had put forth his strength in the departments of grammar, lexicog- 
raphy, and interpretation ; and these efforts had been recognised 
all the world over as those of a master mind. His labours for the 
next six or seven years, were devoted mainly to the correction and 
republication of his former elementary works ; especially the man- 
ual Lexicon, of which a new edition appeared in 1823 ; and to the 
collection and arrangement of the materials for his proposed The- 
saurus* From the papers brought with him from England, he pub- 
lished in 1822 and 1824 two tracts relating to the theology and 
literature of the Samaritans. 9 These documents had laid for two 
centuries or more in the Bodleian Library, unused and unread ; 

* ' Der Prophet Jesaia; Obersctzt f De Samaritanorum Theologia 
Wtd mil einem Commentar begleiteL txfcmJLibm inaftto, Hal. 1822. 4. — 
' 4 Theile, 8vo. Leipz. 1820-21. The Chrmina Scmaritana, inlerpreUh 
first part containing the Translation Hone Lot. cum commentario illus~ 
was reprinted separately in 1829. trata, Lips. 1824. 4. 
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from a nervous cramp in the stomach, which affects the whole 
System. It leates behind it great weakness, and unfits me for 
labour. 
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inspired all who met him, with entire confidence. That he was kind, 
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VII. 

THE WORKS OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 1 

aOTICB BY TBE EDITOR. 

To undertake, at the present day and in this country, to speak in com- 
mendation of Edwards and his writings, would be to hold up a candle to 
the sun. The country pastor in his then retired valley, the Indian mission- 
ary, labouring under u a low tide of spirits," often conscious "of childish 
weakness," and spending thirteen or fourteen hours of each day in his 
humble study, sent forth nevertheless silently, from the walls of that 
study, unpretending treatises, which knocked at the door of every man's 
intellect and heart, and would be read, and would not be forgotten. That 
pastor and missionary has enstamped his mark upon bis own age and 
upon the generations that shall come after him. If Bacon and Newton 
and Locke may be regarded as having changed the current of human 
thought, and turned it into new channels ; even so Edwards. And more 
than they ; because it was his nobler theme to develope the relations in 
which man stands to his Maker ; and his high aim, ' to justify the ways of 
God to man. 1 In this consecrated field, he is the mighty master. 

Although Edwards died in A. D. 1758, and his writings were already 
spread throughout the world, yet for fifty years no collection of them was 
made in this country. At length in 1808-9 the Worcester edition, so 
called, was published in eight volumes 8vo. under the care of the Rev. 
Samuel Austin D. D. of that place. This became and has remained the 
standard edition. In 1830 another edition was published by the Rev. S. 
E. Dwight, in ten volumes 8vo. with a new biography, containing extracts 
from the diary and papers of Edwards not before printed. An edition 
appeared in England on stereotype plates in 1834. in two large volumes 
in small type. The editor of it professes to have followed mainly the 
Worcester edition, which (he says) (l is regarded in the United States as 
the only one entitled to confidence ;" but he introduced also the new ex* 
tracts given by Dwight, and likewise some small treatises before pub- 
lished, but not inserted by Dr. Austin. It needs however but a slight 
comparison of this with the Worcester edition, to perceive that liberties 
have been occasionally taken with the language ; which, although some 
may count them improvements, are nevertheless not what Edwards wrote. 

> The Workt of Pretident Ed- uabU addition and a eopiotu General 
wards, in Four Volume*. A reprint Index. New York : J. Leavitt and 
from the Worcester Edition, with vol- J F. Trow. 1843. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 



I. 

THE JEWISH WAR UNDER TRAJAN AND HADRIAN. 

By F. Muxntxr, late Bishop of Copenhagen. Translated from the German, by 
W. Widden Turner, Instructor in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

{The following treatise of the late Bishop Munter, is intended to throw 
light upon a subject, on which, so far as I know, there exists no work in 
the English language. It collects and embodies all the fragmentary 
notices relating to a dark yet interesting portion of Jewish history ; — a 
portion, too, having, as it seems to me, a very important bearing upon the 
right interpretation of those prophecies of our Lord, which are often sup- 
posed to refer solely to the destruction of Jerusalem. Had we the same 
minute and vivid picture of the extent and horrors of this last tragedy of 
the Jewish state and people, which is presented to us by Josephus in re- 
gard to the siege and downfall of the Holy City, it may be doubted, 
whether the interest and historical importance of that final overthrow 
would not be found to equal, or even to surpass, that of the antecedent 
catastrophe. The bearing of these events upon the prophetic declara- 
tions above alluded to, will be seen in another part of the present Number. 
The article has been translated, at my request and with great accuracy, 
by my friend and colleague, Mr. W. W. Turner; and will at least help to 
fill out a chasm in the literature of our Historical Theology. — Editor.] 

Introduction. 

The protracted and bloody war carried on by the Jews and Romans 
under the emperors Trajan and Hadrian, is a subject which has not 
yet been sufficiently explained. Yet it is not only of great import- 
ance to Jewish and to the earliest chureh history, but must also 
very much contribute to lower the opinion almost universally 
entertained of the prosperity enjoyed by the Roman empire 
in the period from Nerva to Commodus. For a revolt repeatedly 
suppressed and ever breaking out anew, — in which in all proba- 
bility the whole Jewish nation took part; which continued either 

31 
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modern writers that I have consulted are cited in the notes ; among 
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reproach to Domitian, that, on receiving information of the sur- 



1 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. III. 20. 5 Comp. Steph. Le Moine Varia 

From Hegeeippus. sacra p. 336, who connects him with 

* Acts v. 36. Or, perhaps more Barcochba. Fabricii Bibl. Grre- 

correctly, the one spoken of in ca, ed. Harles, Tom. II. p. 305; and 

Joseph. Antiq. XX. 5. 11, and Eu- Eichhorn De Judseorum re ecenica 

seb. H. E. II. 11. p. 10, in the Commentat Gottin- 

8 Six hundred that committed de- gens. Recent. Vol. II. 

vastations in Egypt were given up 6 Fabricii Codex Pseudepigraph. 

by the chief Jews in Alexandria. Vet. Testamenli p. 519. Grabe's 

How many may have escaped ? Preface p. 496. This apocryphal 

4 Clement Alex. Stromat. 1. 23. work is cited already by Origen, 

ed. Potter p. 414. Eueebii Praep. Homil. XV. inJosuam. It may how- 

Evang. IX. 28, 29. The value of ever have been afterwards interpo- 

this poem in an aesthetic point of lated by a Christian, 
view is very small. 
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a synagogue in Jerusalem, 1 but also from the circumstance record- 



1 Acts vi. 9 j comp. also xi. 20. 8 Josephus de Bello Jud. VII. 
xiii. 1. cap. ult. 

* Wesseling, ib. p. 109. 
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probability was a contemporary, and of whom Minucius Felix 1 and 
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for the combats with wild beasts, and as gladiators, in which the 
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to the Arabic text of Abulpharagius, Turbo sought out Lucuas in 
Palestine, and there destroyed his army. 1 H of many 

small skirmishes. This system of petty warfare was quite suited to 
the locality of Palestine ; as will also be seen in the sequel of this 
history. The same Arabic text of Abulpharagius states, moreover, 
that Lucuas was killed in Palestine. 

V. In Egypt tranquillity seems now to have been restored. The 
slaughter of the Jews, whether in . Palestine or in Egypt itself, 
terrified them all. But was it the Jews alone, and not perhaps the 
native Egyptians also, that rose against the Romans 1 That these 
latter were likewise turbulent, and bore the Roman yoke with an 
ill will, can scarce be doubted. The insulation of the Bucoli 
under Marcus Aurelius, 3 furnishes a clear praof of the fact. Were 
the dialogue of Philopatris found in Lucian's writings genuine, the 
passage at its close, where Egypt is spoken of as subdued, might 
certainly be explained as referring to Trajan's victory over the 
rebellious Jews and Egyptians. But this production belongs 
probably to a later Lucian, who lived in the time of the 
emperor Julian ; as Wieland has lately maintained from internal 
grounds. 8 

But great and extensive as the insurrection of Egypt may have 
been, still Alexandria was not comprised in it. It is true that, 
according to the Armenian version of Eusebius's Chronicon, Al- 
exandria, after having been destroyed by the Jews, was restored 
by the emperor Hadrian in the first year of his reign. 4 But, 

1 Turbo, however, is not named Here belongs the insurrection of 
by Abulpharagius. Cassius, in which Egypt was doubt- 

2 What remains to us relative less involved. 

to the history of this insurrection, 8 Wi eland's translation of Lu- 

which was suppressed by Avidius cian, VI. p. 382 sq. He understands 

Cassius, who afterwards laid claim Tryphon's words, " I also leave to 

to the purple itself, has been col- those who belong to me the happi- 

lected 6y Tillemont, Histoire des ness of seeing the limes when 

Empereurs II. p. 402 ; and by Babylon shall be destroyed, Egypt 

Zofiga, Numi Imperatorii jEgyptii conquered, the Persians subjugat- 

p. 222. We have only one Alex- ed," so far as they relate to the 

andrine imperial coin of the 11th Egyptians, of the evil-minded and 

year of Marcus Aurelius, in which rebellious bands of monks and other 

the insurrection broke out, given in Christians of this country opposed 

Mionnet's Description de Medailles to the emperor Julian ; and those 

antiques Grecques et Romainea, comprised by far the greatest num- 

Tome VI. p. 305. Of the 13lh year ber. p. 419. 

we have likewise only one (Zoega 4 Chronicon Eusebii edit Me- 

223), and of the 14th none at all. diolan. 1818, "Hadrianus Alexan- 
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1 Pococke's Description of the ed, c. 20-23. But I find nothing 

East, II. p. 216. Meureii Cyprus, concerning the destruction of the 

in the third volume of his works, city by the Saracens, 

where the notices respecting Sala- * Loc. cit cap. 32. 

mis among the ancients are collect- 8 Joseph. Antiq. XV. 2 
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1 Legatio ad Caium p. 1032, ed. Eusebius, ixxa&uQcu rfjq Inaqxta* 

Hoeschel. avrovq. Hiet. Eccl. IV. 2. 

8 Walch Historia Patriarcharum 4 Dion Cassias LXVIII. 30. p. 

Judseorum, p. 96, 103, 246. 1044. 

8 Aovx&o Kvrt<r<pnQootr*$tv, says * Euseb. Hist EccL IV. 2. 
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send thither a colony, consisting indeed mostly of veterans, and 
sufficient for the defence of the city. 

Dion Cassius cites this determination of the Emperor, and the 
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only half the city was destroyed by Titus; 1 for this is at variance 
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revolt. If Dion were to be believed, the latter devised a curious 



1 Dion Cassius LXIX. 12. p. 1161. 
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however is so remarkable, as to make it incumbent on us to collect 
all the remaining accounts concerning him, which are at all worthy 
of credit. 

XIII. This leader of the Jews is known to us by the name of 
Bar-cochba. 1 He has remained unknown to the Roman histo- 
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Bar-cochba, son of the star, under which he is known to history* 
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which is now lost, was one of the works in which he deposited his 
wisdom. No wonder therefore that they even sought for him in 
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tans, who at least are never mentioned as bis enemies, this army 
must have been very considerable, although the statements of the 
Rabbins, who give it at 200,000 men, 1 may be exaggerated ; and 
he pushed forward his arms beyond the borders of the country into 
Syria. After the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, many Jews had 
fled to the Galilean cities, Sepphoris and Tiberias ; the descendants of 
these now fell upon the pagan and Christian inhabitants, and com- 
mitted great slaughter among them. After the war was concluded, 
and these cities once more set free, they testified their gratitude to 
the Emperor in a remarkable manner : the former took a new name, 
Dioceesarea Adriana ; and the latter erected a temple, which they 
called Adrianum. 9 

Bar-cochba at first endeavoured to draw the Christians of Pales- 
tine over to his side. But unable to prevail upon them to renounce 
their faith, and to participate in the insurrection against the Romans, 
whom he treated with great barbarity, he speedily turned his rage 
against the Christians also in the most dreadful manner ; as is tes- 
tified by Justin Martyr, 3 Eusebius, 4 and Orosius. 5 



bellare voluerunt, Syriam ac Palaa- 
stinam diripere conati: missoque 
exercitu, coacti sunt' 1 

1 One of the many Jewish fables is, 
that he made trial of the bravery of 
the troops by chopping off a finger 
of each man. But the wise men 
then gave him a better piece of ad- 
vice, which was, that he should let 
it serve as proof of a man's prowess, 
if he could root up one of the cedars 
of Lebanon while on horseback. 
Echa Rabbatha, in Martini Pugio 
Fideip. 326. 

« Basnaffe XII. 147, 148. lknow 
not from what sources Basnage has 
derived these statements. 

8 Apol. I. C. 316, BaQXoxtfcts o rijs 
*Iov8a(<av anooTciot&q aflW*/* 1 ^ 
Xqwriayovq povovq tl$ ripwqCaq <*'*" 
*«K *l f*M aqvciirro % Jrjaovv top Xqujxov 
nal pXaoprjpoltVy i*dXtvtv anciyto&cu. 
Also in Euseb. IV. 6. It is not to be 
understood from the term porovs, that 
he was not cruel to the Romans and 
Greeks likewise ; but the Christians 
he specially tortured, out of religious 



33 



hate, when he could not move them 
to apostasy. See the notes of the 
St. Maurites on this passage in p. 
62 of their edition of Justin, (Pans 
1742 fol.) of which I have made use. 

4 In loc. cit and in the Chronicle : 
Tijq *Iovdal<av anoardotwq X ox t fids 
tic f\Y*iTo* ovroq Xqiariavovq noi- 
xUox; irifttaQ^aaro firj povXopfroit$ 
xard *Ptufiat*tv ovftpaxelp, see at the 
18th year of Hadrian. The same 
words are given by Jerome in his 
Chronicle taken from Eusebius, 
at Hadrian's 17th year : " Cochebas 
dux Judaic© faction is nolentes sibi 
Christianos adversum Romanum 
militem ferre subsidium omnimodis 
cruciatibus necat." Eusebius also 
calls him on this account, td /*>* 
dXla (poivtxov nal Xi\<jioixo¥ arSpa, 
H. Eccl. IV. 6. 

5 Histor. VII. 12, " Jud«oe sane 
perturbatione scelerum suorum ex- 
agitatos, et P&leestinam provinciam 
quondam suam depopulates, ultima 
nece perdomuit (Hadrianus), ultus- 
que est Christianos, quos illi, Coch- 
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No long time had elapsed, when he became master of Jerusalem. 
It is true that all writers are silent as to this circumstance ; but the 
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ing out of the war. But could the falling down of the old 
royal tomb presage any disaster to the Romans ? It is probable, 



toiaris do peregrin* uunaorum nas- 
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on coins before A. U. C. 858, A. D. 105. The second belongs in or 
after the year 856, A. D. 103, when he received the title of Da- 
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and O. G. Tychsen; 1 and there are several reasons which favour 



1 In the two treatises above cited, stood in the Hebrew text? It is 

8 The Greek version of this book also remarkable, that Josephus 

has only the words : Kal inirQiya should know nothing of this right 

aoi noirjocu xoftfi* tdiov vouiofia rfj of coinage granted to Simon. 

X»Q(f aov. But the Syriac has : " Et Tychsen Diatribe p. 25. 

tibi decreta pro lubitu faciendi po- *• Tychsen Diatribe p. 19. 

testatem concedo." Now what 4 Walch Histor. Patriarch, p. 103. 
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Judah, not of Israel ; and on one coin bearing the name of the 
Syrian king Alexander Bata, we read ^b»n •jro-im King Jonathan. 1 
These two last reasons, together with the restamped coins of Tra- 
jan, seem to pronounce decisively, that all those which have the 
name Simon must be taken out of the class of Asmonean coins and 
be assigned to Bar-cochba. 

We have then the following results : 

1. That in the first disorder of the insurrection, before the new 
Jewish government was organized, it was the practice to recoin 
money of the Roman currency. How long this may have' lasted, 
cannot be determined. 

2. That Bar-cochba, however, as soon as he was able, coined 
his own money. The rich contributions of the Jews, that flowed to 
him from all quarters, (for the Jews of Palestine were too poor to 
afford him much aid in this respect,) procured him the requisite 
metal. This enabled him to strike coins of many kinds. Tychsen 
enumerates thirteen different stamps, one of which is of gold. 8 

3. That the mint was at first, in the two first years, at Jerusa- 
lem, is at least very probable from the inscriptions sA«mi nnnb 
to the freedom of Jerusalem, and nwnp oiw» Jerusalem the holy ;' 
which alternate with the legends yns rvrnb or yw nbaeA and niaub 
ban©*, to the freedom or redemption of Zion or Israel ; though 
these latter do not appear on the coins of the third and fourth years, 
but only on those of the first and second, and on some without a 
date. 

4. That Bar-cochba either was called Simon, or that he assumed 
this name in memory of Simon Maccabeus (he deliverer of the 
Israelites from the Syrian bondage, in token that he would deliver 
his people in like manner from that of the Romans ; but that this 
name fell into oblivion, because the people preferred to call him at 
first the " Son of the Star," which according to the prophecy had 
risen over Israel ; although they afterwards gave him the nickname 
of Bar-coziba. 

It was probably one of his first concerns, when he saw himself 

1 Tychsen Diatr. p. 23. Engrav- * The testimony of the Jerusalem 
ed on copper in the Table accom- Talmud, cited above, with respect 



anying Barthelemy's Letter in to the Jerusalem money of Bar- 
'irez Bayer. cochba, hereby 

1 Diatribe p. 19. sqq. greater weight. 
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1 Sec my e6say, cited above, on Da- 
vid's family burial-place, at the be- 
ginning. These vaults are also men- 
tioned in the history of the capture 
of Jerusalem. Simon, the leader of 
the Zealots, had hid himself in them 
with many of his party, after Titus 
had taken the upper city, with the 
design of forcing an outlet into the 
open country, and thus making his 
escape ; but when this project failed 
in consequence of the impenetrable 
nature of the rock, he again came 
above ground beneath the ruins of 
the temple, and surrendered himself 
to the Romans ; Joseph, de B. Jud. 
VII. c. 2. [See Robinson's Palest. 
I. pp. 446-4o2.] The Jews proba- 
bly made use of the founaation- 
walls for the new structure : had 
they dug deeper, they would doubt- 
less have met with the 6ame disas- 
ter that befell their successors under 
the Emperor Julian. 

f Oratio III. in Judaeos, ed. Fran- 
cof. 1698. Tom. i. p. 431, Kal Jm 
ov ytvdoq to tlotjfttPO, ffot xal rtjp 
ajrb xiav noayftdrwp air at* naqd- 
nx<nuiv ftaQTVijtav tl pip yaq (itj 
ixiXttyqoap olxodoftfoai tor raor, 



(Zxov <** h'yar, ott, tXyt iftovkii&rijjup 
inixtiQtjaai, xal rtj<; olxofioprjq a\pa- 
O&ai, ndvrax; av loxvoaptv xal riri- 
aaju.tr. Nvri fa avrovq dtlxvvpi, or* 
oi*/ a.naS oi dh <ft?, dkXaxal rqlq ini- 
X*iuriaavT*<; xal ^aytrxa^ x. T . ;„ 
The second time, namely, under 
Hadrian, and the third under Ju- 
lian. 

3 Chron. Alexandr. p. 598, Kal 
xa&i).o)v (o *j46qia9oq) top vahv ratv 
'IovSalutv ir 'Itgoaolvftotq, fxnoi xa 
9im drjfiomoy xt.I. Nicephori Callisti 
Hist. Eccl. III. C. 24, araotdoai <ft 
inl rovrnv ( 'jidoiarov') xal to *Iov- 
iatmp av&iq tpaal' 7ro6$ f}ovlf\<; tf* }[v 
Ixtlvouii xal top Ip 'It{>oooh'fioi$ rtojy 
dt'iardv. Georgius Cedrenus, in 
Script. Byzani. XII. p. 249, 'Eq> ov 
araniaadrrwv twr 'IovSaiatP. nal to? 
ip 'IfQoaokvfAoiq ra'op olxodopfjadi 
povlti&t'rTvP ooyforat, xax avrwp 
o<p6Soa. It is hardly necessary to 
remind the reader, that the design 
spoken of by the two last writers 
does not exclude the idea of the 
building's having been begun. 

4 Engraved on copper in Perez 
Bayer de numis Hebraeo-Samarita- 
nis, Valent. 1781, p. 141. 
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an occurrence so remarkable, and affecting them so nearly, they can 
certainly never have forgotten. Or did they purposely exchange 
the name Jerusalem for Bether ? But then it is just as true that 
Bether likewise was captured. 

How long Bar-cochba was master of Jerusalem, cannot be 
determined. From the fact that the coins of the two first years alone 
bear the inscriptions rump oian^ and Diwrn rvnnb, we can only 
draw the conjecture that his possession of the city may have lasted 
no longer than these two first years. It is true, that the cobs of 
the third and fourth years also mention Zion and Israel ; but then 
by Zion may be meant the nation itself, which always, even after 
it had lost Jerusalem, continued to hope for the recovery of its 
freedom. 

XVII. At first, the Romans despised the insurrection. Yet they 
must soon have found that they had to do, not with single mobs, 
but with the entire Jewish people. Not only was all Palestine in 
motion, but the spirit of disturbance spread in every direction 
where Jews were to be found in the Roman empire, and broke out 
in covert or open attacks on the Romans ; and the support that 
Bar-cochba received proves of itself how deeply the nation was 
involved in his undertaking. Almost the whole world, says Dion, 
was set in motion by the revolt of the Jews. 1 Lucius Quietus was 
at a distance ; and as Hadrian supposed that all was in perfect tran- 
quillity, there were probably but few cohorts in the country. The 
insurrection accordingly proceeded so much the more quietly. The 
governor of Palestine, Tinnius Rufus, could effect nothing. The 
Romans were everywhere exposed to the attacks of the Jews ; who, 
while they avoided coming to the decision of a battle, were 
exceedingly formidable in slight skirmishes, and could easily 
retire to the mountains. Great numbers of loose rabble joined 
them out of hatred to the Romans and love of theft; and thus the 
revolt assumed a very serious character. At length the eyes of 
** Hadrian were opened. He found that none of his generals in the 
East were capable of managing the affair. Fifty places fortified 
either previously or by themselves, and nine hundred and eighty-Jive 
open towns and villages, were in the possession of the Jews. 

1 Lib. LXIX. c. 14, p. 1162. 
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8 In Fragm. ad M. Antoninum de • Dion Cass. LXIX. 13. p. 1161. 
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cellus, 1 Cedrenus, 8 Nicepborus Callistus, 8 and Suidas. 4 So that the 
silence of the Rabbins in opposition to all these testimonies, is of 



desolatis, ita ut nee lapis super lapji- 
dem secundum divinam vocem in 
iis sit relic tue, ultusque est Christi- 
anos," etc. 

1 Script Byz. IX. p. 349, Kai b 
ft qbq ai/xow; 7l6Xtfto$ nigou; *<JX**t 
aXorxov € ItQoooXvpw to fo/aro*, •? 
fifftt XC&or inl Xl&ov wpffOypcu, 

* After having spoken of the at- 
tempt to rebuild the temple : 6gy £«- 
t«* £A&Qiavbq) xax* avtAt owoSqa, 
xcu noltfiov yt90fi4vov fitxafv, erotic? 

Kau xa naXcua Xttyava rrj$ noXevq 
xal xov vaov xaxtQMtwaq xxtou, via* 
' ItgovaaXriju. Which, together with 
what precedes, seems to allude to 
the capture of the city. 



8 Histor. III. 24. This contains 
the same accounts respecting the 
design of the Jews to rebuild the 
temple, and of Hadrian's destruc- 
tion of the remains of the old city, 
almost in the same words. 

4 S. v. BdtXvypa iQtifimatvq : '0 
'Adqiavos xa&tlXt xt\w noXiv d^drjv. 

* Maimonides in Bartolocci Bibl. 
Rabbin. III. p. 697, " Impius Tura- 
nus Rufus ex regibus Idumaeie (h. e. 
Romania) aravit templi solum et per 
circuitum ejus,utadimpleretur quod 
dictum est Jerem. xxvi. 18." 

6 In Zachar. c. 8. 

7 Basnage Hist, des Juifs XI. p. 
364. He appeals to Lent de Judcfe- 
oram Pseudomessiis, p, 17. 
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Both consulates, therefore, were too earlv for us to assume that the 
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have previously thrown themselves ; since we cannot suppose that, 
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four hundred teachers, and in the smallest three hundred scholars; 
or, according to others, each teacher had to instruct four hundred 
children. 1 

At last the besieged were subdued by hunger and thirst, as well 
as by the attacks of the Romans. The city was captured with 
great bloodshed, 2 towards the end of the eighteenth year of Hadri- 
an's reign, in the year of Rome 888, A. D. 135, on the 9th of the 
month Abh, s in the same month of August in which Nebuchadnez- 
zar formerly took Jerusalem. In this designation of time we are 
obliged to acquiesce; for the other specifications cannot be recon- 
ciled with history, and are besides self-contradictory. 

The book Shalsheleth Hakkabbala gives the seventy-third year 
after the destruction of the temple; and Zemach David, on the con- 
trary, the fifty-third year after the same. 4 Accordingly, in the first 
case, as Titus destroyed the temple in the year of Rome 823, A. D. 
70, we should have to assume the year of Rome 896, A. D. 143, in 
which Antoninus Pius had already reigned five years. The second 
case would give the year of Rome 873, A. D. 123, when all was 
in profound peace, and in which Hadrian set out on his journey. 
Eusebius adds in his Chronicon one year more to the year 135 ; 
since he remarks at Hadrian's nineteenth year, that the war Was 
then brought to a close. 5 And it is very conceivable, that it may 
not have ceased immediately upon the taking of Bether ; for else 
we should be obliged to assume, that all had been before restored 
to tranquillity. But a long interval must certainly have elapsed 

1 Tract Gitthin, in Eisenmenger which they may have heard,) which 

II. 644, and Echa Rabbathi ibid, was 18 Roman miles square, to be 

Hadrian, it is said, burnt 480 syna- fenced in with them ; Tr. Gitthin 

goffues. A hymn of lamentation and Echa Rabbathi. See Wolfs 

which is sung on the 9th of Abh, Bibl. Hebr. IV. p. 318 ; also Bayle's 

contains this statement If all the Dictionary. These are some spe- 

synagogues destroyed during the cimens of Rabbinical histories ! 

war be here intended, the number is 8 Shalsheleth Hakkabbala, cited 

by no means exaggerated. in Otho's Histor. Doctor. M isnicor. 

• Jewish authors relate that the in Wolf's Bibl. Hebr. IV. p. 417. 

horses had to wade up to their 4 Shalsheleth Hakkabala, ibid, 

mouths in blood ; that the blood of Zemach David, in Eisenmenger II. 

those who fell rolled along in its p. 655, and Martini Pugio Fidei p. 

current stones of four pounds 339. 

weight; that the corpses of the slain 5 'IovdaCoi xaxwq cbn}>Ua£av, xa* b 

did not undergo putrefaction ; and nQoq avtovq noktpos niQcu; fa/tr, 

that Hadrian caused his vineyard, tv&tv ityyovrtu norr] rijq noli** 

(perhaps the villa near Tibur, of impafrtiv, n. t. X. ad ann. Hadr. 19. 
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before fifty strongholds, and nine hundred and eighty-five towns and 



1 In Danielem cap. 9, " Tree au- 
tem anni et sex menses sub Hadri- 
ano supputantur, quando Jerusalem 
omnino subversa est, el Judaeorum 

<eri8 catervatira ceesa, ita ut Judsese 
uoque finibus pelleretur." 

3 S.mhedrin, Tract Kelek, in Mar- 
tini Pug. Fid. p. 326, "Tribus annis 
et dimidio obsedit Hadrianus Bit- 
ter." According to this author, 
Bar-cochba reigned during the 
whole time in Bether. 

8 See Appendix to Sect. XX, 
at the end or this article, p. 455. 

4 Shalsheleth Hakkabbala. in 
Otho's Histor. Doctor. Mischnicor. 
in Wolf's Bibl. Heb. IV. p. 417. 



5 In Sota 515, p. 303 ; in Basnage 
XI. p. 365. 

• It is also said of another Rabbi, 
Johanan ben Zechai, that he attain- 
ed the age of 120. Walch Hist. 
Patriarch, p. 256. 

7 Fol. 29, in Walch Histor. Patri- 
archal p. 260. 

8 In the Talmud, Tract Erubhin, 
and in Berakoth, cited by Bayle in 
his Dictionary. 

• Bartolocci Bibl. Rabbin. I. 422. 

I Robinson's Bibl. Researches in 
'alesL HI. p. 272. Burckhardt'g 
Travels in Syria p. 328.] 

10 Basnage Histoire des Juifs XI. 
p. 566. 

34 
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served. It is said to exist in the stone pavement of St. Peter's at 

Rome: 1 

SEX. ATTIVS. SENECIO. 

PRAEF. ALAE. P. FL. GAETVLORVM. 

TRIB. LEG. X. GEMINA. EMIS 

SVS. A. DIVO. HADRIANO. IN. EXPE 

DITIONE. IVDAICA. AD. VEXILLA. 

Thus, then, auxiliaries were sent even from distant Mauritania to 
the Jewish war ! This S. Attius Senecio was a tribune of the tenth 
legion, and probably headed a squadron of light Getulian cavalry 
which marched to Judea as a corps of reserve, cohortes vexillares. 

Hadrian's coins in all the metals with the inscription TELLVS 
STABILITA accompanied by different types, undeniably have re- 
ference to the tranquillizing of the provinces arid the suppression of 
the insurrections ; 9 and hence also to the conclusion of the Jewish 
war, the most dangerous of all. But as nothing occurs on them 
that has special reference to Judea, we cannot consider them as 
monuments properly belonging to the history of this war. They 
have also no precise dates. On some, the Emperor's third consul- 
ate is given. This indeed was in the year 872, A. D. 119 ; but as 
he did not take another consulate, we find the COS. III. on sev- 
eral of his later coins. The Alexandrine coins from the eighteenth 
to the twentieth year of his reign seem indeed sometimes to allude 
to victories ; but in too indefinite a manner for us to draw any 
conclusion from them. 8 

XXIII. At length all was reduced to subjection. But Palestine 
had also become a desert. 4 The prisoners were sold for slaves in 
countless multitudes ; at first at the annual market by the Terebinth, 
or as Jerome says, in Abraham's tent near Hebron, 8 where the 

1 Syntagma Inscript. p. 513. 52, dXXa xal rbtlvai vuas vnb X&iov 

* Eckhel VI. p. 509. Mediobarba fiaaiU'a iTtavoaro, xcu nQoaftt ^ yij 

p. 183. vftwv f[qffito&ti, xa* ux; bnwQoyvXdxiov 



8 In Mionnet VI. E. g. of the 18th xataltUtnxou. 

year, No. 1187, 1188 with the^^ij- • In Zachariam c. ii. "Legamus 

vn Ntxriipogoq ; of the 19th year, No. veteres historias et traditionee plan- 

1245, a goddess of victory ; of gentium Judaeorum, quod in taber- 

the 20th, No. 1282, the figure of naculo Abraha, ubi nunc per annos 

Providence ; No. 1292, the Emperor singulos mercatus celeberrimus ex- 

in a triumphal car and crowned by ercetur, post ultimam eversionem, 

Victory. quam sustinuerunt ab Adriano, mul- 

4 Justin says to Tryphon, Dial. c. ta hominummillia venundata suit ; et 
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the Emperor celebrated his Vicennalia. It was the custom on such 
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brought within its circuit, is a fable of later date. 1 Hadrian's 
iElia is the Jerusalem of the crusaders and of the Turks ; and 



<v- 
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usque ad imperium Constantini, 
simulacrum Jovis." 

8 Plessing's Golgotha, p. 116. 
This conjecture rests on a coin with 
the head of this god, Vaillant 
Numism. Coloniar. I. p. 166. Also 
in Eckhel III. p. 443. 

4 So already Justinus Martyr. 
Dial. c. Tryph. cap. 78 ; and Prote- 
vang. Jacobi c. 21, in Fabric. Cod. 
Apocr. p. 116. 

* Paulini Epist. II. ad Severum : 
" Hadrianus .... in loco passionis 
simulacrum Jovis consecravit, et 
Bethlehem Adonis fano profanatus 
est." We learn from the sequel of 
this letter that the festival of Adonis 
was there celebrated : " Ubi natum 
Salvatorem .... salutaverunt pas- 
tores, ibi Veneris Amasium mixta? 



bolik und Mythologie II. p. 91, 2d 
edit. 

7 See Euseb. H. El IV. 3. The 
Alexandrine Chronicle speaks also 
of an Apology, which it appears 
Apelles and A risto presented to the 
Emperor in the eighteenth year of 
his reign; and thereupon refers to 
Eueebius, who however says not a 
word about it The Apology of 
Aristides is mentioned by Ado 
Viennensis in his Martyrologium, 
as a production still extant in his 
time in Athens, and highly thought 
of; ad d. 3 Octobr. According to 
De la Guilletiere (Athenes ancien- 
nesetnouvelles, Paris, 1676, p. 146,) 
it was still in existence in the seven- 
teenth century, in the library of the 
Medelli convent near Athens. 
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he not possessed this conviction, he would have prohibited the 
Christians as strictly as the Jews from approaching Jerusalem. 
This however was not done ; and he seems even to have observed 



1 In Hadrian's 20th year. See s De ponderibis et mensuris c. 14, 

Eusebii Chron. p. 384. In Jerome's 15. Petav. p. 170, 171. 

Latin version, Marcus is made 8 'jlxvlaq iyrvyfeio, o? yv ntvS-t- 

bicihop of Jerusalem in Hadrian's qo<; 'Jdytavov toD flaoiXtuq. Chron. 

19th year. The difference is unini- Alexandr. p. 598. 
portant. 
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1 Melanges de Peilerin L p. 239. 
Eckhel III. p. 442. 

1 As has been done by Harduin ; 
Eckhel III. p. 328. 

9 Rasche's Lexicon Tom. I ; and 
in the first supplementary volume. 

4 Sestini Descriptio numorum 
veterum p. 544. 

5 Harduin Numi antiqui illustrati 
p. 8. Eckhel HI. 442. A similar 



coin of Caesarea in the province of 
Samaritis is found in Eckhel p. 
431. 

6 Peilerin Recueil III. Tab. 135. 
no. 9. Munter's Antiq. Abhandl. 
p. 278. 

7 [See also in Robinson's Bibl. 
Researches, II. p. 9 sq. 

8 Euseb. de Martyr. Palestine 
ell 
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from the city of their fathers. Hadrian forbade them access to it 
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ruins of the temple. Men and women, often feeble and aged per- 
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pleasure with which Marcus Aurelius visited them, arose from their 
participation in the rebellion of Avidius Cassius; 1 which however 
was very pardonable, as almost the whole of the East had declared 
itself for him, and the Jews as well as the rest may have been 
deceived by the reports which Avidius spread of the Emperor's 
death. 

In the early part of the reign of Severus nothing was heard of 
them. Although Pescennius Niger seems not to have been their 
friend, as he gave them, or at least the inhabitants of Palestine, a 
harsh reply in answer to their request that he would exempt them 
from taxation ; a and was at the same time master of the country, 
as we have coins of iElia bearing his name ; 3 still the Jews appear 
not to have been involved in the war with Severus. And when 
Spartian relates that Severus deprived the inhabitants of Neapolis 
of their rights of citizenship for siding with Niger, but afterwards 
remitted to the inhabitants of Palestine the punishment they had 
deserved on Niger's account, 4 he seems to refer to the Syrians and 
Greeks dwelling in the country, and not to the Jews and Samari- 
tans. Perhaps these latter were then sufficiently occupied with 
one another. For Abulpharagius informs us that a civil war broke P ii 

out among them ; and that during it a bloody battle took place, 
which cost many menon both sides. 5 This may well have been 
the case and may be explained by the bitter national and sectarian > 

hatred which animated each of these people against the other. 

Perhaps this account is connected with the story of the high- 
wayman Claudius, who had a large body of the people under his 
command, and who carried his audacity to such a pitch, that he 
once even appeared in the Emperor's presence, in .the guise of one 
of his tribunes. 6 If his bands consisted partly of Jews, they may £ 

have made use of this opportunity to attack the Samaritans; and 4j 

thus the battle may have ensued. That the Jews were really 
involved in the affair of Claudius, — or that he himself belonged to 
this people, and conducted his operations on a pretty extensive scale, 

1 Baenage XII. p. 20. prirao oborta est contentio magna 

1 Spanianus in Pescennio c. 7. inter JudseosetSamaritanoB, et com- 

• Eckhel VII. p. 157. missum proelium, quo ex utroque 
4 In Sovero c. 9. et 14. exercitu occiderunt nmlti." 

• Pag. 79, " Anno imperii ejus 6 Dion Cass. LXXV. 2. p. 1257. 
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Note by the Editor on Bether. Sect. XX. P. 438. 

The notices of Jewish writers respecting the city Bether ("^s), 
or Beth-Tar ("in tvo), are collected by Lightfoot, and less fully by 
Reland. 1 Eu 
mysterious cit; 
archaeologists 
too few and tc 
of probability 

The name ; 
erary of Antoi 
from Caesarea 
Betthar at sixl 
from which it 
refer to the sa 
in question. 
Rabbins, that 
But on the c 
Eusebius, wh< 
Further, Beta 
station bet we 
traces of its e 
a later age. 
again recur, \ 
plain, but upo 

Cellarius a 
lies twelve R 
the steep pass 

sufficiently well with the testimony of Eusebius ; and it would 
certainly be a position of great strength. But the two names are 



1 Lightfool Opp. ed. Leusd. Tom. 
II. p. 208, coll. p. 143. Reland Pa- 
test p. 639. 

* H. K. IV. 6. 

• Itin. Anton, ed. Wesseling, p. 
150. The same name occurs again 
on p. 199, where it is mentioned as 
thirty-one miles from Caesarea in the 
same direction. 



4 Itin. Hierosol. ed. Wesseling, p. 
600. 

5 Reland Patest p. 639. 

6 H. E. IV. 6, Bt&&tj[ta oxiiQurarti, 
toiv ItQoooXvftw* ov ofddua no^qm 

7 Cellarii Notitia Orb. Tom. II. p. 
450. 
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pilgrim, who visited the Holy City in A. D. 333, writes that in 
going from Neapolis to Jerusalem, on the left hand, at the distance 
of twelve Roman miles from the latter city, there is a " villa " 
called by this name. 1 

Taking all these circumstances together, although they certainly 
do Aot amount to any positive demonstration, yet they seem to me 
to afford a much higher degree of probability in respect to the site 
of Bether, than is presented by any previous hypothesis. 



II. 

THE WHITE STONE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
Exegesis of Rev. H 17. 

By M. Btuabt, Professor of Sacred Literature In the Theological Seminary, AndoTer. 

*0 ijM9 oig y axovadno ri rb avevpa Xiyei rcug ixxXtjaicug* rqi 
yucttprf, dcoaco avr$ tov pdrva rov xexQvppe'vov, xal doiav) avry xprjyo* 
Xevxrjv, xal inl trjt \prj(poi> Svopa xaivbf yeyQapfierov, o ovtielg older el 
prj o Xapflaiw*. 

" He who hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches : To him that overcometh will I give of the hidden manna ; 
I will also give him a white stone, and on the stone a new name 
inscribed, which no one understandeth save he who receiveth." 

Some attention may be regarded as due to the grammatical con- 
struction of this passage. The phrase, rep want dcoaco avtqi 
apparently contains a pleonastic or redundant pronoun. The like 
to this may be found elsewhere in the Apocalypse ; e. g. Rev. 7, 2 
olg ido&T] avrole adixq<scu> and Rev. 20, 8 oJf 6 aqiftfibg avr&r o»? tj 

1 Itin. Hieros. ed. Wesseling, p. euntibus Hieruealem, in parte ein- 
588, " Inde [a Neapole] raillia xxvhi, iatra est villa, quce dicitur, Bethar." 
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emphatic. We may well illustrate this by our own English idiom. 
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of a part or portion of any thing, then he would put that thing 
in the Genitive case, and the person in the Dative. This belongs 
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high places," and has overcame them all. This is the conqueror — 
this the very roan — to whom is made the promise of the manna 



ark of the covenant, than of what was actually in it at the time 
when he wrote. Yet the Rabbins seem to have held, that the ark 
of the covenant was with all its contents transferred to the first 
temple, and even the tabernacle also along with it ; for they tell us 
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Lord has said, that " in the resurrection we shall be made like to 
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inscribed, which no one understandeth excepting him who re- 
ceiveth. 

This passage has long been a crux interpretum, and a great 
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which was to be bestowed upon him usually bv his native citv. 



ate 1 It is the honour, the dignity, the privileges of the saints, which 
are represented by such language figuratively employed. And 
when they are called priests, there is an intimation of something 
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more than what the word kings designates, viz. the idea of conse- 
cration to God, of devotedness to his service, as well as of personal 
holiness. Indeed the whole compass of language discloses to us no 
words of greater and more intense significance than those now in 
question. 

Our text may be regarded as indicating still more than the 
simple declaration, that the redeemed shall become priests unto 
God. It conveys the idea that they shall be high-priests ; than 
which no situation can be more elevated as to dignity and honour, 
especially as it was regarded by the mind of a Hebrew. 

Let us see how this can be made out. In Ex. 28, 36 sq. the 
mitre of the high-priest is described, and it is enjoined among other 
things, that a plate of pure gold shall be put upon the front of this 
mitre, and on this shall be engraven Holiness to the Lord. In 
Hebrew, it is hj'rrt toR *• e * holiness to Jehovah ; which means, 
that he who wears the mitre is consecrated to the service of Jehovah, 
and is to be regarded and honoured as his consecrated or holy one. 
The mitre, made of sumptuous materials, decked with blue lace, 
and having the frontlet already described, was truly a magnificent 
piece of attire, and must have been regarded by every devoted 
Jew with feelings which it would be difficult adequately to 
describe. 

What resemblance, now, is there between our text and this 
description of the most striking part of the high priest's attire? 
Both, I answer, are substantially of the same nature ; with the 
exception, however, that when the passage in Exodus was written, 
ibe future construction of the high-priest's mitre was circumstan- 
tially prescribed. But in our text, all that pertains to the mere 
fashion of the mitre is regarded as being already familiar to the 
readers. Already had John declared, in Rev. 1, 6, that Christ 
would make his devoted followers kings and priests to God. In 
the first part of the verse under examination, a promise is made 
that the same followers should have access to the most holy place, 
and partake of the manna laid up there ; which of course implies, 
that they should enjoy such a privilege of access to the holy of 
holies as belonged only to high-priests. And now, in the clause at 
present before us, the speaker adds a brief description of the splen- 
did attire in which the faithful disciples of Christ dial! enter the 
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tion. Gold is not rich or splendid enough for the frontispiece. A 
precious stone is put in its place. And on this stone, as the case 
requires, is graven a new name, significant of a new order of things 
and of new relations. 

Two particulars in respect to this engraved name deserve to be 
considered. The first is, that it is new. The name anciently graven 
on the high-priest's mitre was that of Jehovah. The great Media- 
tor between God and man had not then made his appearance. The 
temple-services and all the Jewish ritual foreshadowed him, or were 
in some way emblematic of him, or of some part of his work. 
But the fulness of time for his manifestation had not yet arrived. 
The Jews, therefore, were placed under a law-dispensation ; and 
to God as their immediate law-giver and judge they owed their 
homage and allegiance. Consequently his name was inscribed on 
the mitre of their high-priest. But when a new covenant was 
introduced, " established upon better promises than the old;" in a 
w r ord, when " all things were created anew ;" then came in person 
a Mediator between God and man, who was placed at the head of 
this new order of things. God no longer communed or treated 
with his people directly and without any medium of access, but 
chose to be henceforth approached only through and by this new 
Director and Disposer of all things. Henceforth there was a Vice- 
gerent, wielding the concerns of all creatures and worlds by the 
word of his power — a new Head over all things for the sake of the 
chinch — an Heir of his Father's throne and dominion — a newly 
constituted Lord of all. In his name, by his authority, by his pow- 
er, and at his word> all the concerns of the universe are managed 
and directed. The elders around the throne of God fall at his feet 
and reverently worship ; before him angels and archangels bow ; 
and at his presence devils tremble. 

This new and delegated dominion is to continue, so long as the 
work of redemption goes on. When it is completed, " then cometh 
the end." Then will his delegated power — delegated to the God- 
Man for the sake of completing the work of redeeming grace — be 
given up to God the Father, and God will again resume his imme- 
diate and universal dominion. So says the apostle, in 1 Cor. 15, 
24-28 ; and the nature of the case would seem to indicate that it 
must be so. 
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of the high-priest of the sanctuary — not on earth, but in heaven. 
The new name which he shall bear in his mitre, shall designate him 
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III. 

A VISIT TO ANTIPATRIS. 

By the Rev. Eli Smith, Missionary in Palestine. 

Beirut, 10th May, 1843. 

Prof. E. Robinson, D. D. 
Mr Dear Sir : 

The American steamer Bangor having touched here last month 
on her way to Yafa, I availed myself of the opportunity, and, in 
company with the Rev. S. H. Calhoun, who was here on a visit, 
made a hasty excursion to Jerusalem. On our return to the coast 
we conceived a desire to follow Paul's track to Antipatris, instead 
of taking the direct road to Y&fa. His route, we imagined, inas-> 
much as Gophna was then so important a town, must first have 
taken him thither, between w T hich place and Bireh we, in 1838, 
found so many traces of a paved Roman road ; and thence down 
the mountain by a course not yet taken by modern travellers. We 
therefore chose that direction towards Kefr Saba, which is supposed 
to be the modern representative of Antipatris. This course would 
at least lead through a region, which in our map is left nearly a 
blank, for want of previous observation ; and might conduct us m 
the very track of the Roman road from Jerusalem to Caesarea, and 
thus give us opportunity to make some new and valuable obser- 
vations. • * 

We engaged animals for the 25th of April, intending to take 
three days for the journey. But through the faithlessness of Jeru- 
salem muleteers, of which you are not ignorant, we were disap- 
pointed, and did not leave until the 26th. Thus we were obliged 
to crowd our observations into two days, in order to reach Y&fa on 
the 27th by the time the steamer was expected to leave. 

I often thought of you, as we rode hastily to Bireh, over ground 
which you and myself had repeatedly trodden together. The fields 
were better cultivated than then ; and had an aspect of more fer- 
tility. We reached Bireh in two hours and twenty minutes, and 
just beyond took the usual road to Jufna. The B&lu'a was again 
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forming an establishment to make his own wine. The Pasha at 



'o*y* 
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4 *Ia*0 not aULfi. 5 BibI - Researches. II. p. 591. 
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O. Bir Zeit - - - 159£ Deir Ghitesaneh - - 310 
Khirbet Jlbia - - 219 

A few minutes beyond the village, a branch of the road led off 
to the right, where, according to our guides, it follows the course 
of Wady Bel&t, and furnishes a more direct route to Kefr Saba. 
But just at this point the Roman road was fortunately seen following 
the path on the left ; and thus informed us very distinctly that this 
was the direction for us to take. A few minutes beyond, (unfor- 
tunately the exact time I do not find upon my notes,) we took the 
following bearings : 



'Artirah - 


- 44J Mutwy 


- 338 


Ferkha 


- 6 Kefr'lyen - 


331 


Kerawa 


342 





Of these places, the four first are north of Wady Bel&t; but 
'Arurah and Ker&wa belong to Jerusalem. 

Proceeding 16 m. further, still upon the Roman road, we noted 
the following bearings : 



Tibneh 


263J 


Kaubar 


- 143* 


Deir ed-Dam - 


- 248J 


O. Bir Zeit - 


139J 


Beit Illu 


212 


Kutrawaneh 


- 115 



From this point we soon descended into the head of a Wady, in 
which at the distance of 25 m. we found a small fountain. On the 
right side of the Wady was a small ruin, which our guides called 
W&diriya; and on an eminence at the left, perhaps half a mile 
distant, was Deir ed-Dam. The valley at its beginning was broad, 
and covered with a beautiful growth of grain. In fact we found 
much of the mountain, as we descended, under cultivation, and 
bearing marks of fertility which at a distance do not appear; owing 
to the deficiency of trees, which in the United States give a rich 
verdure even to rocky and inarable regions. Here the whole side 
of the mountain exhibits very few trees, only stinted brushwood 
occupying the uncultivated parts. Our path led us at length up 
the left side of the valley, which soon contracted into a narrow and 
deep ravine, and passed off between precipitous banks, towards 
Wady Belat. Between it and our path, 15 m. from the fountain 
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the night was a task not easily accomplished. At length, 20 m. 
from the point where we reached the bottom of the W&dy, and at 
8 o'clock in the evening, we entered the village of Mejdel Y&ba, 
having rode abbut 30 miles since the morning. 
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recently been more or less demolished. The chamber in front of 



1 See Bibl. Researches III. pp. H&dy, the name is by mistake print- 
155, 157. On p. 155, instead of ed K&dy.—ED. 

37 
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in a straight course toward the middle of the plain, we reached R&s 
el-'Ain in forty minutes. A mound rises from the level surface, 



following bearings. 

Mejdel YAba 160 Kefr Sftba 9 

KefrKteim -.--.- 105 Btr 'Adas 349 

ZAkur - - 704 Ittsel-'Ain 193 

Hableh - 48 Deir Abu Mesh'al - - - 143J 

Jtljtklieh 29 Meaha 124 

Of these, on the east are Kefir K&sim on the nearest range of 
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hills overlooking the plain, Z&k&r a little beyond, and Hableh on 
the border of the plain ; on the west is Bir 'Adas, also on the bor- 



1 Joab. iii. 33, 
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unnatural and very difficult operation ; and above all would be of 



1 B.J. I. 4. 7. »Antiq.XV1.5.2. 

* An. XVI. 5. 2. B. J. 1. 21.9. « Antiq. XIII. 15. L 
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of 8 into y. But the existence now of a place bearing the very 
name of Kefr S&ba, makes this supposition highly improbable ; and 
so much weight is due to the simple name, that I can, after all, bring 
myself to place Antipatris nowhere but at the modern Kefr S&ba. 
From the well where we stopped, we took the following bearings : 



Kilkllia - - - 


- 80 


MejdelY&ba - 


- 178 


Hableh - - - 


- 122 


Ras el-' A in 


- 192 


Zkkdr - 


- 140 


Ramleh (tower) 


- 200 


Deir Abu Meeh'al - 


- 155* 


Btr 'Adas 


- 221 


Kefr Ktoim - 


- 159 


Neby Yemln 


- 120} 


JiljAlieh - - 


- 168} 







We now dismissed our guides, and directed our course to Y&fa, 
at a rapid pace, fearing to be too late for the steamer. A ride of 
25 m. across the plain brought us to Bir 'Adas. It is a small 
Muslim village, just at the foot of the western hill. Here for some 
distance we had on our left the bed of a Wady descending toward 
the 'Aujeh, with a little standing water in it in a few places. It 
seemed to be formed by a union of the three Wadies we had crossed ; 
viz. the two on each side of Kefr S&ba, and the one just south of 
Jiljfclieh ; though of the latter I am not quite sure. On our right, 
we had the low hills repeatedly mentioned, spurs of which we 
occasionally crossed, as our course turned westward. The soil was 
rich, bearing luxuriant fields of grain, or recently ploughed for 
melons, a fruit for which Y&fa is celebrated throughout Syria, and 
which was now just coming up out of the ground. Over the whole 
were scattered numerous trees, giving to many parts the appear- 
ance of beautiful lawns. After 50 m. we took the following 
bearings : 

Yafa .... 240} Ras el-'Ain - - 122} 

MejdelYAba - 130 KefrKAsim - 105 

In 45 m. more we reached the bridge, by which the road along 
the coast northward crosses the 'Aujeh. From it Mejdel Y ba 
bore 107|, and el-Mu'ennis 282. The latter is a small village on 
a hill in the direction of the sea, upon the northern bank of the 
river. Crossing a hill, we reached in 35 m. a deep gully, through 
which a small stream was running towards the 'Aujeh. It rises, 
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passed by the way of Beth-boron. 9 

II. The existence and position of Tibneh; beyond all doubt the 
ancient Thamna of Josephus, which gave name to a toparchy lying 

1 Joseph. B. J. II. 19. 1. s Bibl. Researches HL p. 46, 60. 
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IV. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER IN THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 
Remarks on 1 Corinthians, XI. 17-34. 

By M. Stuart, Profemor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at 

Andover 

TRANSLATION. 

17 Moreover, while I give these directions, I praise you not 
that you come together not for the better but for the worse. 

18 For, first, when you come together in public assembly, I hear 

19 that schisms exist among you, and in part I believe it; for 
there must needs be even heresies among you, that they who 
are approved may be made manifest among you. 

20 Moreover, when ye come together in the same place, it is 

21 not to eat the Lord's Supper ; for each one takes beforehand 
his own supper at the time of eating, and one is hungry, bat 

22 another drinks freely. For have ye not houses to eat and to 
drink in! Or do you think lightly of the church of God, 
and put to shame those who have not % W hat shall I say to 

23 you 1 In this matter I do not praise you. For I received of 
the Lord that which I also communicated to you ; that the 

24 Lord Jesus, in the same night in which he was betrayed, took 
bread, and when he had given thanks he brake it and said : 
[Take, eat,] this is my body which is broken for you ; this do 

25 in remembrance of me. In like manner also [he took] the 
cup, after supping, and said : This cup is the New Testament 
in my blood ; this do, so often as ye shall drink it, in remem- 

26 brance of me. For so often as ye shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord's death until he 

27 come. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat the bread or drink 
the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty in respect to the 

28 body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, 

29 and so let him eat of the 1 bread and drink of the cup j for he 
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who eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh con- 
demnation to himself, making no distinction in respect to the 
body of the Lord. 

30 On account of this, many are weak and sickly among you, 

31 and some have fallen asleep. For if we would pass judgment 

32 upon ourselves, then we should not he judged ; but beinu judged 
of the Lord, we are chastened in order that we might not be 

33 condemned with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, when 

34 ye come together in order to eat, wait for each other. If any 
one is hungry, let him eat at home, so that ye may not come 
together unto condemnation. As to other matters, I will set 
them in order when I come. 

My object is not to write a minute commentary on this passage 
throughout. I have translated it anew, because I thought, in some 
instances, that the sense might be made more perspicuous, and 
somewhat more true to the original Greek, than it is in our common 
English version j and thus the necessity of a more particular com- 
mentary, for my purposes, might be superseded. Very few remarks 
are necessary in the way of vindicating and explaining my version j 
and those few I shall immediately subjoin, in order that the strain 
of remark in the sequel may not be interrupted by any thing of this 
nature. 

I have followed the text of Hahn's edition of the New Testament, 
recently reprinted in New-York. This of itself occasions some 
slight variations from the English Version. In v. 24, the words, 
take, eat, it will be perceived, are included in brackets ; and the 
reason of this is, that the authority of the text in relation to these 
two words is not clear. The probability is, that they ought to be 
omitted. The sense is not materially changed by the omission. 

In respect to v. 17, the words tovto naQayyikl<af while I gw€ 
these directions, seem to me plainly to refer to what the apostle had 
been saying in the context which precedes ; and not, as even seve- 
ral recent critics interpret it, as referring to the sequel. Schisms 
among you, v. 18, refers 1o divisions of a party nature, which 
developed themselves in the public assemblies of the Corinthian 
church ; which we can readily assent to as a fact, after reading 
what the apostle has said in chap. 1-4. The heresies mentioned in 
v. 19, seem to be something different from these, and of a more ag» 
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gravated nature ; although, as the sacred writer suggests, &r elvai, 
i. e. they must take place, on account of the corruption of the 
human heart, and in order that the truly faithful may he distin- 
guished. They seem to involve some error in doctrine or practice, 
or perhaps in both, more serious than what is designated by 
schisms. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that the word nomrov first, 
in t. 18, is nowhere followed by a devreoo* secondly, in the con- 
text In the room of this I suppose the ovv to be employed in t. 
20, which, in its original meaning, designated some kind of separa- 
tion or exclusion ; but by later usage it seems at the same time to 
denote also a connexion in some sense with what precedes. What 
belongs to one genus, but differs as to species, so to speak, may be 
connected by ow, as in the present case. The first thing which the 
apostle blames, is the schisms among the Corinthians ; the second 
is the irregularity and undue behaviour which vere exhibited on 
sacramental occasions. The first he merely glaaces at here ; the 
second is the subject of the whole remainder of tie passage which 
we have quoted above. 

We come now to consider some of the leadiig topics in this- 
latter and principal part of the passage. 

Paul first complains, that they do not come togtther to eat tht 
Lord's Supper. The meaning plainly is, that thej do not come 
together to eat it in a becoming manner, viz. as tie principal or 
leading object of assembling together. What then hinders this T 
The sequel tells us : M Each takes beforehand his cum supper, ad 
the time of eating," i. e. when supper-time arrives. But what wto 
his own supper ? Unquestionably it was a supper which was eaten 
antecedently to the proper Lord's Supper, and which was so famil- 
iarly known to all the ancient churches under the name Of aydnij f 
or more usually aydnai, love»feast. This was furnished by each 
member of the church according to his ability. The natural con* 
sequence was, that the rich furnished themselves with a sumptuous 
meal, while the poor were destitute. Of course, this naturally gave 
rise to irregularities of several kinds. First, a great inequality be* 
tween the members of the church was manifested in this way ; some 
feeding sumptuously aud drinking freely, while others were hungry 
fuid destitute. Feelings of pride and contempt on one hand, and 
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t, would be the inevitable come* 

in nnncfinnonpo nf ♦ hie uroro n1o/»Ml 
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of the original institution, a public and common ordinance ; common, 



Facts early showed the state of the case to be as now supposed 
Even in Paul's day, the most gifted, perhaps, of all the churches 
planted by his hand, bad begun to degenerate and to become prone 
to sensual indulgence, by means of such a custom. The love of 
superiority, the pride of riches, the attractions of luxury, were all 
fostered by display at the festive meal in question. Perhaps we 
might say even more. Some, it has been usually thought, were 
accustomed to intoxicate themselves on the occasion, by excessive 
use of the wine which was exhibited. Yet this is not quite certain, 
even from the literal interpretation of the words which Paul 
employs. The verb (ufaim does not necessarily and of course mean 
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in such a state, and there eat and drink, " discerning the Lord's body 
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Council Aurel. and the Council of Trulla at a later period. Mostly, 



Pad. II. c. I. 
38 
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however, these Councils merely expelled the feast from the churches. 
But of course, by such a measure, it soon lost its good reputation, 
and went into desuetude. In modern times, the Moravians, the 
Methodists, and some others, have revived the custom; yet it 
is partial only, and with strenuous caution against the ancient 
abuses. 

Another question has been agitated in respect to this excess of 
the Corinthian church. What kind of wine was employed, on the 
occasion of celebrating their sacrament ? 

At first, it seems as if no question could be made about the 
answer that must be given. All would naturally be prone to say: 
Intoxicating wine. Yet the words of themselves will hardly render 
this quite certain. It is clear that fie &v means wine of all sorts ; 
for it embraces every kind of liquor, at least every kind in a drink- 
able state, which is made from grapes. Its predominant sense is 
that of strong wine. If, however, a liquor had been made from 
grapes but a short time ; if it had been made from dried grapes ; 
in a word, if it were in this state or that, of this quality or that, in 
case it had any intoxicating quality, it might be called by the 
generic appellation of pi&v. In fact, even mead, or any other 
intoxicating liquor, might be called fii&v. The verbwhich Paul 
employs, and which has already been the subject of remark, merely 
shows that the persons concerned drank freely of fti&v. On the 
strength of this, and on the state or condition of respective 
individuals, depended of course the greater or less degree of excite- 
ment that was consequent. 

Still, the impression from the whole account of Paul is, that the 
Corinthians rendered themselves unfit to approach the table of the 
Lord by their indulgence in fii&v; and the conclusion from all 
this must of course be, that it was more or less an intoxicating 
liquor. 

It is not absolutely certain, indeed, that the same kind of wine 
which was drunk at the Agapae or fore-meal, was also drunk 
at the proper Lord's Supper. Yet I think no one can well doubt 
this. Had there been any distinction made by the Corinthians in 
this respect between the two suppers, one can hardly see how some 
kind of reference to it could be avoided. Certainly, if any thing 
important depended on a particular sort of wine at the communion 
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posed to believe that the original precept of Moses had reference 
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excluded by the nature of the case. But the diction assumes its 
particular hue, .because it is borrowed from literal usages. The 
whole become^ wheq thus understood and interpreted, fraught with 
significant and beautiful sentiment. Construed in the usual way, it 
either violates the common principles of philology, or else has but 
an imperfect and one-sided meaning, which is incapable of any 
satisfactory explanation. 1 

So much for the new wine, most probably drunk at the first 
Lord's Supper. Is U obligatory on Christians to employ it 
now? 

I think not. I am fully persuaded, that the use of it at first was 
merely accidental, that is, merely because on that occasion no other 
was at hand. Any other would have been equally significant, and 
is so now. Enough, that an element which may fairly and appro- 
priately symbolize the blood of Christ, is used. This is the essence 
of the celebration by this element. Where the essence is well 
provided for and fairly exhibited, the Lord's Supper is duly 
celebrated, so far as its material symbols are concerned. The 
ordinance of the supper is designed to show, that what the bread and 
wine are to the body for refection and the imparting of strength, 
the like is the body and blood of Christ to the soul for its spiritual 
nourishment and growth. This is the sum. It is a great truth 
which is to instruct, to edify, to exhort, to rebuke, to comfort. It is 
this, applied by the Holy Spirit, and blessed by him, which makes 
the sacrament profitable, in a spiritual way, to the worthy 
partakers. 

If any one is still scrupulous about the kind of wine, and thinks 
that we must copy exactly the original model, because the Saviour 
has said, "This do in remembrance of me;" then why does he not 
reason in the same way with respect to the bread 1 It is clear 
that unleavened bread only was used in the first celebration. No 
other could be had. And why does he not extend this to the kind 

1 Perhaps, after all. the curious the text, and cannot he understood 

inquirer might ask, Whether the in some such way as that which De 

future new wine here spoken of, may Wette above suggests (p. 500), bow 

not rather imply distinction and an- are we then to understand the new 

tithesis in respect to that which was song of Rev. 14, 3 ? or the new name 

then present ? Or, he might ask, If of Rev. 2, 17 ? See above on p. 475. 

the epithet new is to be urged as in — Ed. 
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the broken bread perceives the word of God, it becomes the Eu- 



VpjJ. p. 19A WJ. 
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Callistus, Lombard us, Thomas Aquinas,* and innumerable others. 
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as to the obligation, Protestant churches believe, or ought to be- 
lieve, that the Scriptures are the sufficient and only rule of faith and 
practice. 

Enough of this topic. What is not matter of command in the 
Bible, certainly of express advice, is matter of discretion with the 
church. She is free to do as circumstances may demand. 

It is to be hoped that such matters as these may soon cease to 
agitate our churches. There is, or ought to be, too much light 
abroad among us to render it tolerable, that churches and minis- 
ters of the Gospel should be disputing about matters such as these. 
When men shall have done with making commands by their own 
authority for the churches, these disputes will of course be termi- 
nated. And why should not every church be left to follow its own 
judgment as to expediency in such things ? If the significancy of 
the symbol is preserved, then the ordinance is safe and sound. 
The ancient fathers said, that because blood and water issued from 
the wounded side of Christ, therefore wine (the representative of 
blood) and water ought to be used at the sacramental table. 
We may pay reverence to the feeling which prompted this senti- 
ment ; but we are not bound to assent to its logic. Above all, we 
are not bound to cleave to brandied wines, and these undiluted, as 
the only fit representative or symbol of a Saviour's dying blood. 
Yet so little is needed even of these, for the due celebration of the 
sacrament, that it would seem to be little less than a kind of super- 
stition to declaim whemently against them. If particular commu- 
nicants are injured by them, or old and sinful appetites are 
revived in strength by the mere taste of them, then, in the name of 
all that is edifying, a d charitable, and generous, let persons who 
suffer in this way have the ancient mixed cup — mixed to such a de- 
gree as shall guard against the danger! It must be something 
worse than even superstition, which would seriously object to this. 

Th substanc « f he ordinance, as to its externals, is significant 
symbolization of the broken body and blood that was shed of Christ. 
Let it be remembered, then, that the action of breaking the bread 
is one of the significances ; and this will exclude wafers, already 
made to hand. The pouring out is a. part of the symbolic signi- 
ficancy of the blood poured out ; and so the fruit of the vine 
must be in the liquid shape, in order that it may be poured out. I 
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do not say that either of these is so necessary as to render null the 
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This leads us to another consideration ; which is, that the body 
and blood of Christ, as merely human, as proper flesh and blood, 
no longer exist anywhere. The apostle has told us in so many 
perfectly plain words, that "Jlesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ;" and we know from the sdme authority, that 
the saints' bodies, after their resurrection, are to be u made like to 
Christ's glorious body." Now if flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, then Christ is no longer flesh and blood. 
How then can we eat and drink that which does not exist any- 
where 1 It is not what Christ once was, that we are to partake of, 
according to the views in question, but what he now is. It is the 
now living bread, not that which lived eighteen hundred years 
ago. But this living and proper flesh and blood is not — is no- 
where to be found. In heaven it cannot be, if Paul is in the right ; 
on earth it has not been for these eighteen centuries. How then 
are we to feed on what does not exist anywhere, neither in heaven 
nor on earth ? 

I may be told, however, that ' it is Christ's glorified body which 
we are to feed upon.' But what does this mean 1 A glorified body, 
which the apostle says, in 1 Cor. c. 15, is a spiritual body — how is 
this to be eaten and drunk in a literal sense ? What possible 
meaning or reason is there in such a suggestion ? A spiritual 
substance literally eaten and drunk ! The only thing to be said, 
is the same thing which a more reasonable enthusiast than the 
Romanists said long ago, in reference to another matter : Credo, 
quia impossibile est. Even this, however, will not save the case. 
It is really neither more nor less than a downright absurdity. 

Besides all that has been suggested, I may add, that the form of 
the text lying at present before us, offers an inexplicable difficulty 
to the advocates of transubstantiation or of consubstantiation. What 
says it ? This cup is the New Testament in my blood. We are 
told that faith believes, and must believe, the exact words of Scrip* 
true just as they present themselves to us respecting the sacrament 
of the Supper ; the exact words, that is, taken in their literal sense. 
Let us put to the test this principle so often and so highly lauded 
by some. How stands the present matter ? This cup — not the 
wine, but the cup— is what? Is the New Testament in my blood. 
A cup, then, is a JVeto Testament ; yea, a New Testament m the 
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them ; are they to be persuaded to do this by good sound reason, or 
without it ? 

Who does not see, now, that it is the very essence of absurdity, 
to pretend to decry and thrust out reason in matters of religion ? 
It is all a farce. What mystics mean, then, is neither more nor 
less, than that their word is reason, their decisions law, their inter- 
pretations orthodoxy, and that all church power is therefore to be 
intrusted to their hands, and the faith of the world to be moulded 
by their views of reason. This is the simple state and ultimatum 
of the matter, when it is examined to the bottom. 

But what binds all Christians to such a submission ? What 
binds me to follow an interpretation of the Bible which 1 see to be 
absurd ? I am bound to interpret the Bible for myself, so far as I 
can ; and so is every other Christian, as well as I. Who has been 
made an authoritative interpreter, by Christ, or by his apostles ? 
Where is he designated 1 

A man must show me, then, some good reason for believing that 
I eat and drink the body and blood of Christ in the literal sense, be- 
fore I can possibly believe that such is the meaning of the sacra- 
mental language of Scripture. My faith is in the true meaning of 
the Bible ; not in the mere form of its words. No meaning that is 
absurd, contradictory, degrading, inept, frigid, can be true. And all 
these in combination, belong to the interpretation of the mystics 
put upon the Saviour's words at the first institution of the sacra- 
ment. 

And why such demands upon us, in this matter of eating and 
drinking Christ's body and blood 1 In what way can it ever be 
shown, or rendered at all probable, that such material participation of 
him is either essential to our salvation or advances our sanctification ? 
" The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost" Verily it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing. The words that the Sav- 
iour speaks, " they are spirit, and they are life," John 6, 63. In 
other phraseology : It is divine truth which quickens, which con- 
verts, which sanctifies the soul; not indeed without the influence of 
the Spirit of God, but it is the chosen instrument by which that 
Spirit operates. " The Gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion." " It is the truth whereby Christ makes his followers free." 
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From the words before us, then, in 1 Cor. 11, 24, we may 
gather that the bread and the cup are symbols, bringing to 
mind the death of Christ, and setting it forth in a lively and 
impressive manner. In a word, they are memorials of his dying 
love. 

So says the apostle himself. " This is my body, broken for you. 
This do "— for what purpose ? to what end 1 " This $o in remem- 
brance of me." So with the cup. " This do in remembrance of 
me." The original Greek is more plain and certain than our 
English mode of expression. " This do $ig tip iptp afdfivtjatt, for 
the sake of, for the purpose of calling me to mind." This shows 
the object or end in view, by sacramental eating and drinking. 
The apostle claims no mystical design in this case ; no inexplicable 
operations or end of the rite. It is simple, intelligible, altogether 
obvious to every reflecting mind. 

If we are asked, now, whether the sacrament is not * sanctifying 
ordinance, our answer would be, that so far as it brings truth to 
mind and impresses it upon us, it is so. It has a common 
influence with other ministrations of the truth. Its peculiar 
solemnity entitles it to a high place among the means of 
impressing divine truth upon us — that truth which is of high and 
holy import 

One other circumstance should be noted here. The apostle has 
told us what is achieved by the sacramental rite ; and of course he 
has told us what its leading object is. Let us hear him : " For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's 
death till he come." He does not say, that so often as this is 
done, all are made actual partakers of the flesh and blood of 
Christ ; but that his death is showed forth, declared, symbolized, by 
the due performance of this rite. Plainly this would be accom- 
plished ; and it is equally plain, that this must be the direct object 
in view when the rite is performed. 

The Romanists, who deny the cup to the laity, will find it 
difficult to dispose, in a satisfactory way, of the text just cited. 
The eating of the bread and the drinking of the cup are joined 
together by the apostle, and made severally and jointly necessary 
to showing forth the Lord's death. On what authority, then, can 
one of these be omitted ? Or how do they show forth the Lord's 
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death in a becoming maimer, who reject the symbol of bis blood 
that was shed ? 

I have only a few remarks to make on the close of the passage 
which I have undertaken to examine. What is the eating and 
drinking unworthily ? And what is eating and drinking x^ifut, 
condemnation, to one's self 7 

In the passage before us, the avatymg, unworthily, beyond all 
doubt, refers to the party spirit and the pampered state in which 
the Corinthians approached the table of the Lord. Mrj diaxqitwr 
rb o&pa toy xvqiov, says Paul, that is, not being able to distinguish 
the proper showing forth of the Lord's death, by the elements of 
the Supper. They were in any state rather than in a devout and 
humble one, when they came to the table in such circumstances. 
Hence the duty was not performed in an appropriate manner. 
And hence the xgifxa, condemnation, of their demeanour. Hence 
some of them had been chastised by infirmities and sickness; yea, 
some had even been chastised unto death ; xal xoifimvtcu ixatoi If 
they would avoid these consequences, Paul admonishes them that 
they must avoid the sins which occasioned them. He tells them to 
come to the Lord's Supper with self-examination, with becoming 
trial of their state. They should pass judgment on themselves, and 
then it would be unnecessary that they should be brought under 
condemnation by the divine tribunal. 

That it was a sin to approach the Lord's table in such a state of 
mind as the Corinthians indulged, is quite clear. That it was an 
unpardonable sin, can be made out on no proper ground. The fact 
that some were chastened even unto natural death, does not prove 
that their sin might not be forgiven, nor that they were absolutely 
impenitent to the last. It might be a very proper arrangeknent toy 
a wise and holy Providence, that gross offenders should mtfrtwfth 
condign chastisement, in order to deter others from the commission 
of the like sin. Still, pardon might be extended to all true believ- 
ers, notwithstanding their error. Doubtless )ie who loved his own, 
loved them to the end ; although it might at the same time be true, 
that he rebuked and chastened them. ■'•-.■■■ ,«*»w i 

All light or irreverent behaviour, then, or any state of mind 
which gives rise to it, at the Lord's table, is a sin, and exposes us 
to the divine displeasure and to God's righteous rebuke. Nothing 
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can ever be drawn from the passage before us, to show that a light 
and ordinary state of mind at the Lord's Supper does not deserve, 
and may not be followed by, severe chastisement from the great 
Head of the Church. I doubt not, that in the primitive age of 
Christianity there were some special developments of this nature, 
and for important purposes; but the same God and Saviour still 
reigns, and he does not love holiness, nor hate sin, less now than 
he did then. A profanation of the sacramental ordinance, in any 
respect whatever, now and evermore, must be peculiarly offensive 
in his sight 



V. 

THE COMING OF CHRIST : 

A8 ANNOUNCED IN MATT. XXIV. 29-31. 

By thb Editor. 

Our Lord had taken his final leave of the temple and its courts ; 
and in departing had uttered over it the dread prediction, soon to 
be so fearfully accomplished : " Verily, I say unto you, there shall 
not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down." 1 Retiring with his disciples to the Mount of Olives, he 
seated himself upon the heights over against the temple, where its 
courts and edifices, as well as the whole city, were spread out as on 
a map before him. Here, four of the disciples, Peter and James, 
and John and Andrew, 9 propose to him privately the following in* 
quiry: 



Matt 24, 2. Mark 13, 2. Luke 21, Q» *Mark 13, 3. 
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24. 



Luke. 

And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 



Matt. 
29. Immediately after 
the tribulation of those 
days shall the sun be 
darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken. (30) 
And then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of 
man in heaven ; and 
then 6hall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn; and 
they shall see the Son 
of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory. 
(31) And he shall send 
his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet, and 
they shall gather toge- 
ther his elect from the 
four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the 
other. 



Mark. 
24. But in those days, 
after that tribulation, 
the sun shall be dark- 
ened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, 



Gen tiles, until the times 
of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled. (25) And there 
shall be signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, 
and in the stars ; and 



(25) and the stars of upon the earth distress 
heaven shall fall, and of nations, with per- 



the powers that are in 
heaven shall be shaken. 



26. And then 
shall they see the Son 
of man coming in the 
clouds with great pow- 
er and glory. (27) And 
then shall he send his 
angels, 



plexity; the sea and 
the waves roaring ; 
(26) men's hearts fail- 
ing them for fear and 
for looking after those 
things which are com- 
ing on the earth ; for 
the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken. (27) 
And then shall they see 
the Son of man coming 
in a cloud with power 
and great glory. (28) 
And when these things 
begin to come to pass, 
then look up, and HA 
up your heads, for your 
redemption draweth 
nigh. 



and shall gather toge- 
ther his elect from the 
four winds, from the 
uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost 
part of heaven. 

After these passages our Lord goes on, as reported by all three 
of the Evangelists, to introduce the similitude of the fig-tree put- 
ting forth Us buds and leaves as the harbinger of summer. In 
like manner the disciples, when they shall see all these things 
taking place, may " know that it (the coming ?) is near, even at 
the door ;" or, as Luke more definitely expresses it, they may 
" know that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand." Then follows 
immediately a most important designation of time, in which the 
three Evangelists accord verbatim in the original : " Verily I say 
unto you, This generation shall not pass away, till all these 



THINGS BE FULFILLED, 



m 



1 Matt. 24, 32-34. Mark 13, 88-30. Lake 21, 29-33. 
40 
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In which of these senses is the above expression of our Lord to 
be understood ? If in the former, then certainly the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which is usually held to have occurred in A. D. 70, took 
place within the time thus generally specified ; that is, within an 
interval of less than forty years after our Lord's passion. But of 
the events which were to follow that catastrophe, we know of none 
that can be referred to the same interval. The destruction of the 
city ifaelf occurred at the very latest point of time that can be 
reckoned to that generation thus understood ; and no events of im- 
portance in Jewish history took place for quite a number of years 
afterwards. 

But our Lord was speaking in a popular manner, and would 
naturally employ expressions in their most popular sense. He did 
not mean to point out definitely the exact time when this or that 
event was to take place. He says himself, immediately afterwards: 
" Of that day and hour knoweth no one, no, not the angels of hea- 
ven, but my Father only." 1 It seems necessary, therefore, to under- 
stand the word " generation," as thus used by our Lord, in its largest 
sense, and in accordance with popular Hebrew usage, as implying 
a hundred years. But this again must not be construed too defi- 
nitely. It is rather a general expression, designating time by a refer- 
ence to the duration of human life ; and is apparently neither more 
nor less than equivalent to our mode of expression, when we say : 
1 There are those now born, who will live to see all these things 
fulfilled.' Our Lord himself, in another passage, relating to the 
same subject, presents the same idea in this very form : " Verily 
I say unto you, There be some standing here, which shall not taste 
of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom. "* 

IV. The question now arises, Whether, under these limitations 
of time, a reference of our Lord's language to the day of judgment 
and the end of the world, in our sense of these terms, is possible ? 
Those who maintain this view attempt to dispose of the difficulties 
arising from these limitations in different ways. Some assign to 
ev&im; the meaning suddenly, as it is employed by the Seventy in 
Job 5,3, for the Heb. okne 8 But even in this passage, the pur- 

1 Matt 24, 36. Mark 13, 32. * See Wolfe Curse in loc. Schott 

* Matt. 16, 28; conip. Mark 9, 1. Comment, in Chr. Sermones qui de 

Luke 9, 27. ejus reditu agunt, Jena 1820. p. 
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damental doctrine, no argument can here'be necessary, nor in place, 
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In Is. c. 13, woes and judgments are denounced against Babylon. 
In v. 9 it is said, " the day of the Lord cometh ... to lay the land 
desolate ;" and in v. 10 the following signs and accompaniments are 
pointed out : " For the stars of heaven and the constellations 
thereof shall not give their light ; the sun shall be darkened 
in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to 
shine." 

In Is. c. 34 similar woes and judgments are proclaimed against 
Idumea ; see vv. 5. 6. The prophet in v. 2 describes " the indig- 
nation of the Lord upon all nations, ... he hath utterly destroyed 
them ;" and in v. 4 he continues : "And all the host of heaven 
(Sept. dwdueig imv ovQavwv) shall be dissolved ; and the heavens 
shall be rolled together as a scroll ; and all their host shall fall 
down, as the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as the withered leaf 
from the fig-tree." 

, In Ez. c. 32 the prophet takes up a lamentation for Pharaoh, 
v. 2; in the succeeding verses his destruction is foretold ; and then 
the prophet proceeds in v. 7, as follows : "And when I shall put 
thee out, I will cover the heaven, and make the stars thereof dark; 
I will cover the sun with a cloud, and the moon shall not give her 
light. All the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, 
and set darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord God." 

In Joel 2, 30. 31 [3, 3. 4, Heb.] the very same phenomena are 
described as appearing " before the great and the terrible day of 
the Lord come." In Acts 2, 19. 20, this passage is quoted by the 
Apostle Peter, and applied directly to the great events which were 
to accompany the introduction of the new dispensation, — including 
obviously the signs and wonders attendant upon the death and 
resurrection of our Lord ; the outpouring of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost and upon the churches afterwards ; the spread and 
establishment of Christianity; and the filial termination of the 
Mosaic dispensation in the subversion of the temple-worship and 
the irretrievable ruin of the Jewish nation. 

These examples are enough to show, that the language of the 
verse under consideration may well be in like manner understood as 
symbolic of the commotions and revolutions of states and king- 
doms. In respect to the other two Evangelists, the words of Mark 
are entirely parallel to those of Matthew ; while Luke interweaves 
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than is contained in vv. 7-15 of that Psalm. The application of 
it to David follows immediately in v. 16 : " He sent from above, he 
took me, he drew me out of many waters," etc. The whole pas- 
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lera by Titus, although terrible, was nevertheless not total. The 
city slowly revived. The Jews in Palestine, though reduced com- 
pletely to the condition of a Roman province, were not driven out 
from their own land. The chief men, indeed, were allured to Rome, 
or found employment elsewhere; but the merchant in his shop, 
and the husbandman at his plough, were not interrupted in their 
labours. Yet we cannot suppose that the national hatred towards 
the Roman yoke was laid aside. Under the reign of Trajan insur- 
rections broke out among the Jews of Cyrenaica and Egypt, which 
soon were quelled. Fifty years after the ruin of Jerusalem, Adrian 
began to rebuild the city, in order to convert it into a heathen cap- 
ital, and probably also with a view to render it a stronghold for 
keeping in check the national spirit of the Jewish people. This 
new attempt served as a spark to kindle the long smothered embers 
of hatred and discontent ; and caused them to burst forth into a 
flame, which overran and consumed both the land and the people 
with terrible desolation. The leader was the celebrated Bar- 
cochba, " Son of a Star." His success at first was great; he soon 
obtained possession of Jerusalem, and of no less than fifty fortified 
places and one hundred and eighty-five important villages. Adrian 
at length awoke from his lethargy, and troops poured in upon 
Judea from the remotest quarters of the empire. The Jews were 
harassed and worn out by degrees ; and the bloody tragedy was 
at length brought to a close at the unknown city of Bether, in the 
eighteenth year of Adrian, A. D. 135. Thousands and thousands 
of the captives were sold as slaves at the Terebinth near Hebron, 
at Gaza, and in Egypt. By a decree of Adrian the Jews were 
forbidden thenceforth even to approach the Holy City ; and guards 
were stationed to prevent them from making the attempt. This 
severe deeree probably included, or at least effected, the removal 
of the Jewish inhabitants from Judea. Two centuries later, we 
find Tertullian sptaking of them as still deprived even of a stran- 
ger's right to set loot upon their paternal soil. 1 It was not until the 
days of Constantine, in the lourth century, that they were first 
allowed again to approach the Holy City ; and at length, to enter 

9 Tertull. c. Juriopoft. c. 15. Apol. rum jure terram patrinm saltern veV- 
c. 21, *• quibus [JudaeiH ) nee advena- tigio sulutare conceditur." 
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it once a year, and buy the privilege of wailing over the ruins of 
their former sanctuary. 1 . % X 

Such is an outline of the great final catastrophe of the Jewish 
people, as it can be collected from the few scattered notices found 
in ancient foreign writers. These few fragments have been col- s 
lected and arranged by Munter, in a treatise translated and pub- 
lished in the present volume. To this the reader is referred. 8 Had 
there been a Josephus to give us a history of this war with equal 
completeness and graphic power, — who can say that the catas- 
trophe, in its magnitude and its horrors, would seem to us in any 
degree to come short of that of Jerusalem ? 

After these illustrations I may sum up here in a few words the 
views suggested to my own mind in respect to the discourse of our 
Lord under consideration. In reply to the question of the four dis- 
ciples : " When shall these things be V Jesus first points out 
what was to happen after his departure, — the trials and dangers 
to which his followers would be exposed. Then comes the "abomi- 
nation of desolation ;" Jerusalem is " compassed by armies," and 
is u trodden down by the Gentiles ;" — all this referring to its desola- 
tion by Titus in A. D. 70. Immediately afterwards the Lord would 
come and establish more fully his spiritual kingdom, by crushing in 
terrible destruction the last remnants of the power and name of 
Judaism ; and this within the general limit of a generation of a 
hundred years from the time when he was speaking. There might, 
therefore, literally have been some then " standing there, who did 
not taste of death till they saw the Son of man [thus] coming m 
bis kingdom." Then it was, when this first great foe of the Gos* 
pel dispensation should have been thus trampled down, that Chris- 
tians were to look up. " Then look up, and lift up your heads; 
for your redemption draweth nigh !" The chains of religious des- 
potism and the terrors of Jewish persecution would then be at an 
end forever ; and the disciples of Christ, thus far disenthralled and 
triumphant, might rejoice in the prevalence of the Gospel of peace 
2nd love, — the coming of Christ's spiritual kingdom upon earth ! 



1 See Bibl. Researches in Palest. 2 See above, p. 493 so. Also 
II. P. 11. Bibl Res. in Pale*. 1L p. 1-11. 
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I add here a few remarks upon the remaining part of our Lord's 
discourse in the 24th and 25th chapters of Matthew. It is well 
known that commentators differ in respect to what portions of this 
discourse are to be referred to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
what to the judgment-day ; and also as to where the one topic 
ends and the other begins. Thus. Doddridge finds the transition 
from the former to the latter event in Matt. 24, 36 ;' Flatt and 
Kuinoel place it at v. 43 ;* Eichhorn, in c 25, 14 ; and others, as 
Wetstein, not until c. 25, 31. 

All interpreters, of any name, I believe, are agreed that the 
vivid representation in Matt 25, 31-46, has reference only to a the 
day of final judgment. Perhaps an exception may be found among 
some in this country, who deny the doctrine of future punishment. 
But it cannot well be otherwise than evident to every candid mind, 
that if the doctrine of a future judgment-day be found at all in the 
New Testament, it is prominently and expressly asserted in this 
passage, — a day when all flesh shall rise from the dead and be 
gathered before the omniscient Judge ; when the righteous shall be 
separated from the wicked ; and every one be rewarded or punished, 
according as his works shall be. The same general view is 
taught also by our Lord in his exposition of the parable of the 
tares, and in his teaching as recorded by John. 8 It is found also in 
Daniel, 4 and is more fully developed in the writings of Paul and in 
the Apocalypse. Paul often dwells upon the mighty theme : " For 
we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad. " 5 In the sublime visions 
of the Apocalypse, the writer " saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were opened ; . . . and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were written in those books, 
according to their works." 6 

With all these representations the language before us in c. 25, 31- 
46 is perfectly accordant ; nor is there any thing either in the cir- 

1 Family Expos, in loc. 4 Dan. 12, 2. 

1 Flatt de fiaatUla x»p ovq. in Vel- 8 2 Cor. 5, 10. See also R#m. 2, 

thusen Coram. II. p. 471. Kui- 5-8. 14, 10. 1 Cor. 15, 51 sq. 1 

no el Comm. in loc. Thess. 4, 13 sq. etc. 

• Matt 13, 40-43. John 5, 28. 29. • Rev. 20, 12sq.Comp.22, 12. etc 

41 
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cumstances or in the context, to lead us on any philological or his- 
torical grounds to a different interpretation of the passage. The 
46th verse of itself decides this point : " And these [the wicked] 
shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous into 
life eternal." 1 There is no possible way of evading the force of 
this antithetic declaration, which on the face of it relates to the 
eternal destiny of mortals as fixed by the judgment-day, except by 
denying the idea of endless duration ascribed to the word tuomo?, 
in respect both to future punishment and to future life. This is said 
to be done by some, who, denying the doctrine of a state of retribu- 
tion in another world, refer this whole passage to the destruction 
of Jerusalem; and are thus ready to barter away the hope of a 
future life of glory, in order to get rid of the terrors of a future 
state of punishment. According to them, in this verse, both the 
condemnation and the promise have respect only to this life ; and 
then it follows, that the life of man, or threescore years and ten, 
is life eternal ! I am unable to see why this is not, in the strict- 
est sense of the term, both philologically and theologically, a re- 
ductio ad absurdum. 

This whole passage, then, I hold without doubt to refer to the 
general judgment. 

Let us now go back to the preceding parable, that of the talents, 
in Matt. 25, 14-30. Here the awful scenes of the dread tribunal 
are not indeed depicted; yet the subject is the same as before, the 
great doctrine of final retribution. Here it is the Master who returns 
after a long absence ; calls his servants to an account ; invites those 
whom he finds worthy to the splendid banquet of rejoicing prepared 
to celebrate his return ; while he casts out the unfaithful servant 
into outer darkness and woe. The whole description is entirely 
consonant to that of the judgment day which follows ; and is not 
analogous to any representation of the New Testament having 
reference merely to matters of this life. 

If we go back now still further to the parable of the ten virgins, 
Matt. 25, 1-13, we shall find, I think, that it is the great object of 
the parable to inculcate the same important truth, the acceptance 
or non-acceptance of those professing to be the followers of Christ, 

1 Km* aniUvoorco* obxoi giq koXquhw almriov, ot dk dtneuoi tl$ ttrtf? 
aitmor. 
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according to their several characters and deserts, — their admission 
or non-admission to the state of future bliss in the kingdom of God, 
here depicted under the imagery of a marriage-festival. The same 
idea of future bliss to the righteous, is expressed by the same imagery 
in the Apocalypse: "Blessed are they which are called unto the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb." * Along with this great idea, 
there J,is also strongly inculcated in this parable the necessity of a 
state of constant preparation, with reference to the future judg- 
ment and its dread account; since no man knoweth when the 
Lord will call him to enter upon this state of retribution. 
^ Thus far, then, there seems to be no reason why the three differ- 
ent representations contained in c. 25 should be separated, or not 
all referred alike to the transactions of the last great day. 

If now we look at the latter portion of the preceding chapter, c. 
24, 43-51, we find it intimately connected with the parable of the 
ten virgins ; so closely, indeed, that the idea of separating the two 
has apparently never occurred to any interpreter. We have here 
the same great lesson inculcated, — the necessity of continual watch- 
fulness in the performance of duty, under the imagery of servants 
waiting for their master's return ; who then will reward the faith- 
ful, and punish the slothful and wicked. The punishment, it may 
here be noted, is expressed in terms similar to those employed in 
respect to him who hid his lord's talent, in c. 25, 30. All this 
seems to furnish a sufficient ground, why we should regard this 
passage also as having been spoken with reference to the future 
judgment. 

There now remains to be considered only the passage in Matt. 
24, 36-42. Our Lord, after declaring that his coming to destroy 
the Jewish nation would take place before that generation should 
pass away, goes on here to say, that " of that day and hour know- 
eth no one, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only." 
This he illustrates by the example of the deluge ; which, although 
long predicted by Noah, yet came suddenly and unexpectedly upon 
the men of that generation. Hence he urges upon his disciples 
the necessity of constant watchfulness, in order that, as Luke 
expresses it, " ye may be accounted worthy to escape all those 

1 Rev. 19, 7-9. 
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things that shall come to pass, and to stand (i. e. be approved, not 
destroyed) before the Son of man." 1 

On this passage two remarks present themselves, which go to 
show that it is to be connected with what precedes, rather than 
with what follows ; and is therefore to be taken as referring to the 
overthrow of Jerusalem and the Jews. 

First, both the grammatical and logical connexion of the lan- 
guage itself require it to be so referred. The very expression, 
" that (extiVi?) day and hour," can mean nothing but the day and 
hour of which our Lord had been speaking, viz. that ' coming' of his 
which should take place before that generation should pass away. 
It is that coming which would be so sudden ; for as yet he had 
here described no other, and therefore his words could apply to no 
other. 

Secondly, it is somewhat remarkable, that throughout this whole 
discourse of our Lord thus far (to v. 42), from his departure out of 
the temple and through his whole prediction relative to his then 
immediate coming, the Evangelists Mark and Luke both give 
parallel reports, serving alike to confirm and to illustrate the lan- 
guage of Matthew ; while at this very point (v. 42) their reports 
cease. All that follows in this and the next chapter is here given 
by Matthew alone. Mark nowhere has any thing corresponding. 
Luke indeed gives the subsequent charge to watch (vv. 43-51) in 
a different place and connexion ; and also elsewhere the parable 
of the talents. 2 But the parable of the ten virgins and the descrip- 
tion of the last day, are found only in Matthew. All this goes to 
show, that Mark and Luke intended to report the language now 
under consideration as connected with what precedes ; inasmuch as 
they give nothing further. It goes also to show, that they regarded 
the discourse of our Lord, up to this point, as a whole, having 
reference to his coming for the overthrow of Judaism ; and also 
that the subject, which thus far was one, was here completed. 

It follows, then, that our Lord, as further reported by Matthew, 
here takes up (with v. 43) a new topic ; which thus apparently 
begins, as it evidently ends, with the enforcement of the duty 

1 Luke 21. 36. Parallel with f Luke 12, 39 sq. The parable 
Matt 24, 36-42, are Mark 13, 32-37, of the talents is found in Luke 19, 
and Luke 21, 34^36. 12 sq. 
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of watchfulness upon all, in reference to the terms of their 
acceptance with God, and of their admission to the Messiah's 
kingdom, when he shall come to judge the world and reign in bliss 
and glory. 

If these pages shall serve to afford light to any mind upon this 
difficult portion of the sacred volume, and thus aid in the exhibition 
and enforcement of divine truth, the aim and prayer of the writer 
will have been answered. 



VI. 

ANCIENT TEMPLE ON MOUNT LEBANON. 

Described by the Rev. Eli Smith. 

[The following communication was eent by the Rev. Mr. Smith, under 
date of Dec 6th, 1842. In hie accompanying letter he writes thus: "I 
have taken a little pains this summer to renew my acquaintance with the 
ruins of the ancient temple of Deir el-Kul'ah, mentioned in the Biblical 
Researches, Vol. III. p. 441. The result of my investigations I have embo- 
died in a paper, of which I enclose you a copy. The conjecture there 
hazarded has interested me a good deal ; and were I sure that any form 

from the root (J«fii\ is to be found in any existing relics of the Phenician 
language, I should feel much confidence in the theory. Unfortunately, I 
have not access to the work of Gesenius ; and cannot examine this point" 
— On examination, it appears that no such form is extant in connexion with 
the Phenician or Hebrew language. 

About the same time, a description of the same ruins and a copy of the 
inscriptions were forwarded to Berlin by Mr. Wildenbruch, Prussian Con- 
sul General in Beirut, who made this and several other excursions in 
company with Mr. Smith. His description was communicated to the 
Geographical Society of Berlin; and afterwards printed in their Monthly 
Report for Jan. 1843, p. 144 eq. Slight variations are perceived in the 
inscriptions as there given ; arising apparently from a want of distinct- 
ness in the manuscript. It is understood that they will be inserted and 
explained in one of the next numbers of Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptionum. 
— Ed.1 
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Ancient Temple, etc. 

Deir el-Kul'ah, or Convent of the Fortress, is so named from its 
being built upon ancient ruins, which are supposed by the natives 
to be foundations of a fortress. If we may believe Hananiya, the 
historian of Lebanon, it was once the citadel of Beirftt, which was 
formerly a city so large as to extend that distance ! A single 
glance, however, is sufficient to convince an intelligent observer, 
that the ruins found there are the foundations of a temple. 

The situation is inviting in the extreme, standing on the southern 
extremity of a short mountain ridge, which shuts in the Metn from 
the coast.; it looks down upon the whole plain of Beir&t on the 
west, and commands a view of the Mediterranean for nearly half of 
the horizon. On the south it overlooks the whole of the Upper 
and Lower Ghttrb. On the east, across a ravine, in which the two 
branches of the river of Beir&t unite in a chasm so wild that leo- 
pards haunt it to the present day, lies the woody basin of the Metn, 
with the noble summits Stinnin and Kuneiseh beyond it, whose 
sides for several months in the year are whitened with the snows 
of winter. 

The temple which occupied this charming spot, was of the most 
solid structure. Only its foundations now remain. But these are 
undisturbed in their original position, and completely exposed, ex- 
cept the part upon which the church of the convent now stands. 
Its length was 106 feet, and its breadth 54 feet The stones now 
in place, are of rose-coloured limestone, quarried from the spot, and 
of a size that reminds one of the ruins of Ba'albek. Two of the 
largest are 12 f. 2 in. and 13 f. 8 in. in length, by 5 f. 5 in. in 
height and 4 feet in breadth. Its length extends from southeast to 
northwest ; and at the northwestend are the ruins of a portico, 29 
feet in depth, which consisted of two rows of columns. The low- 
est stones of four of them are standing, and the pedestal of a fifth 
is in place. They measure at the bottom 17 f. 1 in. in circumfe- 
rence, and are of different heights. One, not the highest, is 18 f. 
3 in. in length. No capitals corresponding to them anywhere 
appear. 
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Plan of the Temple. 
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Many smaller columns, and some Ionic capitals, are scattered 
about ; and heaps of hewn stones, with here and there foundations 
undisturbed, mark the site of an ancient village. The ruins of an 
aqueduct also appear on the ridge between Beit Miry and BrQm- 
m&na, which the natives say may be traced to the celebrated foun- 
tain of ' Ar'&r, near M&r M&sa, distant some five or six miles. The 
water was conveyed in perforated cylindrical stones, fitted into each 
other. Some of these stones, it is said, are found on the hill of 
Deir el-KOl'ah, showing it to have been the object of the aqueduct 
to conduct water to that spot, which now is supplied only with 
rain-water. On the western side of the hill, at some distance below 
the convent, are also several large sarcophagi, furnishing additional 
evidence of the ancient celebrity of the place. 

What, now, was the origin and history of these ruins, once of so 
much importance 1 Our only clew to the answer of this question, 
is found in a few inscriptions, scattered about the premises of the 
convent Those which I have seen are four, three in Latin, and 
one in Greek. The stones on which three are inscribed are square, 
and that of the other cylindrical, and all are of different sizes. They 
evidently record the dedication of votive offerings. The first is as 
follows : 

P-POSTVMIVS 

P-L-AVCTVS 

IOVI-BALMARCODI 

V— L-M— S 

i 

The meaning of the initials in the second line is to me doubtful 
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[On a subsequent visit to the same ruins, Mr. Smith copied ano- 
ther Greek inscription, as follows: 

qQNANEOHhAI 

aoqeneknhcoio 
qOJottexnaChA 

TIOQINONAAIAI a co 
9 NOEKcPAOTXAAKE 

ONANTlTTnON 
i nPOXcONTABPO 
T0ICIEP04P0M0N 
TASIP 

The small letters are those marked doubtful in the manuscript 

In his visit to Jerusalem in April, 1843, Mr. Smith found and 
copied the following inscription of the Roman age of the Holy 
City. It is upon an inverted stone in the outside southern wall 
of the Haram, just by the east end of the lintel of the ancient 
subterranean gateway under the mosk el-Aksa. 

TITO All HADRIANO 

ANTONINO AVG PIO 

P P PONTIF AVGVR 

D D P P 



Note by the Editor. 

In regard to the solution of the name BAAMAPKSl£> above pro- 
posed by Mr. Smith, it has already been remarked in the prelimi- 
nary note, that no root, nor any derived form, corresponding to the 
Arabic root {jaJs is now found either in the remains of the Pheni- 
cian, nor in the Hebrew. It may be remarked, further, that accord- 
ing to the principles which regulate the flexion of Greek nouns, the 
final letter of the root is to be sought, not in the nominative or voca- 
tive BAAMAPKS12, but in the dative BALMARCODI; since in 
the former case the root is commonly changed, and in the latter not ; 
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betical list of eighty-seven places under which additions or corrections 
are made, the new matter is derived, in not less than eighty of the cases, 
either wholly or in part from that work, which is everywhere cited. Yet 
with all this frequent citation, the writer of the pamphlet omits no occa- 
sion of exception or polemic remark ; while, on the contrary, there is 
nowhere the slightest word of acknowledgment in behalf of the Researches 
or its authors, except a single phrase in connexion with Eleutheropolis. 
This in itself is a matter of no conceivable importance ; but it serves to 
show the spirit in which the pamphlet is written. 

I take this opportunity to subjoin a few notes on some points, which 
are now susceptible of further illustration. 

Exodus of the Israelites. 

The Israelites broke up from Rameses, Ex. 12, 37. The view given 
in the Biblical Researches was, that Rameses was situated in the land of 
Goshen, on the valley through which passed the ancient canal between 
the Nile and Red Sea, near the middle part ; and on the map it is marked 
at the spot called Abu Keisheid, where are ruins. Thence the Israelites 
were supposed to have marched directly to the Red Sea near Suez, a 
distance of some thirty or thirty-five miles, by a level and open route; 
which they could easily accomplish in three days, the time specified in 
Scripture, allowing from twelve to fifteen miles as a day's journey, as is 
done in the case of a well appointed army. 1 — The same view was taken 
by Hengstenberg in his little work on Egypt published in 1841 f in 
which he also goes far to remove all doubt as to the identity of Rameses 
with the ancient Heroopolis. 

Raumer, in a former work, 8 following the Jesuit Sicard, had adopted 
the theory, that the Israelites passed from the neighbourhood of Cairo 
down the Besatin route to the Red Sea, through the valley now called 
et-Tih. In his present pamphlet he admits the location of Rameses as 
above assumed ; and makes it the head-quarters, at least, from which 
Moses and Aaron, and the people immediately with them, broke up. But 
he still insists, that they proceeded first to the region of Cairo and then 
down the Besatin road, as before. 

Now a glance at the map shows, that the distance from Rameses to 
Besatin is greater than from Rameses to Suez. From Besatin or from 
Cairo to the Red Sea by the shortest route is not less than seventy miles, 
or five days' journey for the Israelites. It follows then, from the position 
of Raumer, that Israel fleeing in haste, pressed by fear of the Egyptians, 
and wishing to reach the Red Sea in the least possible time, avoided the 
direct route of three days, which accords with Scripture, and chose to 

1 Bibl. Res. I. p. 79 tq. Robbing, Egypt and the Books of Mont, 

2 DieBucher Mosis und jEgypten, Berl. Andover, 1843. p. 50 sq. 

1841, p. 48 sq. Translated by R. D. C. 3 Zug der hratliten, Letpz. 1837. 
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march first three days in a contrary direction, and then five days more to 
reach the sea, — in all eight days, instead of three ! The mere statement 
demonstrates the absurdity of such an hypothesis. 

Further, the Israelites at the end of the second day came to Etham 
"in the edge of the desert," before they came to the Red Sea. If then 
they went by the Besatin route, Etham must have lain in the valley at 
some distance west of the sea ; and so Raumer, following Sicard, assumes 
it at eight leagues from the shore. 1 But the Israelites, after passing 
through the sea, go three days' journey into the desert of Etham. The 
desert of Etham, then, was on the eastern side of the sea, which is here 
fifteen English miles broad ; while Etham itself was on the western side, 
at a distance from the coast, and not in sight of it Yet it lay " in the 
edge of the desert," and gave its name to the desert Here is a difficulty 
which the advocates of this theory seem to have overlooked. — According 
to the view of Hengstenberg and the Researches, Etham lay not far from 
the north end of the sea, and might therefore well give its name to the 
adjacent desert stretching along the eastern shore. 

With this idea of an approach t^he sea by the Besatin route, there 
likewise falls away of itself the notion of the passage through the sea at 
that point ; to say nothing of the insurmountable difficulties of various 
other kinds connected with this hypothesis. 

Arimathea or Ramah. 

Monastic tradition has connected this place with Ramleh, from a fan- 
cied identity of the names, and because there is ancient mention of a 
Ramah or Ramathem somewhere in the vicinity of Lydda. On the other 
hand, it was shown in the Biblical Researches, that the two names have 
nothing in common ; that according to Arabian writers and the histo- 
rians of the crusades, Ramleh is a modern place, the origin of which is 
known ; and further, that the Ramah anciently mentioned was in the 
Tamnitic region, and therefore must have lain eastward of Lydda. 

Raumer in his Pal&stina took up the former opinion, and tliie he now 
still endeavours to sustain; striving to make me say that Ramleh lies 
upon a hill, instead of a low sandy swell, one of the slightest undulations 
of an immense plain ; and affirming, that as we do not know the bounds of 
the Tamnitic region, so we do not know but that it might have included 
Ramleh. 

But, thanks to Mr. Smith, we now know more about Thamna; 9 and can 
therefore form abetter conjecture as to the general limits of its toparchy. 
Josephus mentions in the north of Judea four toparchies, viz. Acrabatene, 
Gophna, Thamna, and Lydda; which, as the nature of the country shows, 
probably formed long parallelograms, lying parallel to each other, ex- 

1 Zug der Isrueliteo, p. 12 2 See p. 484, above. 
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Depression of the Dead Sea, etc. 

On p. 17 of this volume, the results of Lieut Symonds 1 trigonometrical 
survey are given, as furnished by himself to the Rev. E. Smith, before 
leaving Syria. The depression of the Dead Sea ib there stated at 1337 
feet, and that of the Lake of Tiberias at 84 feet, below the level of the 
Mediterranean. — In the annual address of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, in May last, the measurements are 
given as follows : Depression of the Dead Sea, 1312.2 feet ; and that ol 
the Lake of Tiberias, 328.1 feet This of course is the official statement; 
but I am not able to account for the discrepancy, especially for that in 
respect to the Lake of Tiberias. 

Some further remarks, in confirmation of the identity of Eleutheropolis 
and Betogabra. and on Megiddo, must be deferred till another oppor- 
tunity. 

1 Joteph. Ant, XIV. 11. 2. B. J. III. 3 5. 2 Acts 9 38. 
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ma, 176 ; as to the place of the 
Ascension, 177 ; as to the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre, 181 sq. His 
silence as to the Holy Cross, 
158, 161. His testimony as to the 
vengeance of Bar-cochba, 225; 
as to the position of Bether, 439, 
457 sq. His account of the Jew- 
ish war, 394 ; of Haarian's sub- 
jugation of the Jews, 410 ; of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Ti- 
tus, 216, 217. 

Excursions to Mar Saba and Jeri- 
cho, 38 sq. To Hebron, Carmel, 
and Sebbeh, 41 sq. From Jeru- 
salem to Beirut, 70 sq. To the 
Cedars and Ba'albek, 84. ToAn- 
tipatris, 478 sq. 

Exodus of the Israelites, by what 
route. 564. 

Expediency, Doctrine of, 301 sq. 
Power and character of public 
opinion, 301 sq. Abuse of it by 
public agitators, 304 sq. Duties 
and temptations of Christians in 
respect to expediency, 305 sq. 
Paul's teaching and example, 311 
sq. Scriptural principles on the 
subject, 320 sq. Application to 
various classes, 223 sq. 



Faith defined, 525. 

Fakhr ed-Din, chief of the Druzes, 

hift character and fortunes, 230 sq. 
Fountain near the Grand Mosk in 

Jerusalem, explored by Mr. Wol- 

cott, 24 sq. 
Frank Mountain, 69. 



Gate of Damascus, ancient towers 
near it, 189 sq. Of Ephraim, 
191 sq. 

Gateway, ancient, under the mosk 
el-Aksa, 17 sq. 

Geriziin, Mount, 73. 

Gesenius, biographical notices of, 
361 sq. His youth, 361 sq. His 
earlier works, 363 sq. Improve- 
ment and progress, 366 sq. Later 
works, 369 sq. — Gesenius as a 
lecturer, 371. As a man, 372 sq. 
Religious views, 374. His hab- 
its, 375. His death, 376. Influ- 



ence of his writings, 3T7. New 
edition of the translation of his 
Lexicon in press, 378. 

Griesbach, his editions of the New 
Testament, 270. Recension-sys- 
tem, 270 sq. Results of his edi- 
tions given by Hahn, 275. 

Gophna revisited, present state, 479. 

H. 

Hadrian*, Jewish war in his reign, 
393 sq. His treatment of the Jews, 
412 6q. His conversation with R. 
Joshua, 412. Project lor restor- 
ing Jerusalem, 415, sq. Outbreak 
of the insurrection, 432 sq. Ce- 
lebration of his Vicennalia, 445. 
See Jewish War. 

Halm, his edition of the New Tes- 
tament, 254, 274. Character of 
this work, 274, 275. Peculiar 
merits, 276, 277. American re- 
print, 278. Accuracy and cheap- 
ness of this edition, 279. 

Hdkim, the third of the Fatimite 
Khalifs in Egypt; his fanaticism 
and ferocity, 218, 219. Perse- 
cutes the Christians, 219. Is pro- 
claimed as god by Derazy and 
Hamza, 219. Assassinated, 223. 

Hamza, Prophet of the Druzes, 221 
sq. Author of their sacred books, 
225. 

Haurdn, a seat of the Druzes, 221 ; 
its population under the govern- 
ment of the Pasha of Damascus, 
235 ; war against the Druzes of 
Hauran, 243. 

Hebron, Excursion to, 41. Ramble 
in the N. E. 55. Remarkable 
well, 55, 56. Tell on the N. has 
no ruins, 59 sq. Jewish inhabitants, 
60. 

Helena, her reputed discovery of the 
Holy Cross, 156 sq. 

Hermon, see Jebel eshrSheikh. 

Hezekiah, Pool of, see PooL 

Hodge, Dr. his argument in re- 
ference to the marriage of a wife's 
sister, 284, 285. 

Holy Cross, its reputed discovery by 
Helena, 157 sq. No certain al- 
lusion to it until the time of Cyril, 
160. First hints of its connexion 
with the discovery of the Holy 
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Sepulchre, 161. On the alleged 
evidence for its being the true 
cross, 163 sq. Amount of the his- 
torical testimony, 169. 

Holy Sepulchre, its reputed site, 
154 sq. Remarks of Mr. N. in 
support of it, 171. Early doubts 
about this subject, 173. Exami- 
nation of the historical arguments 
in favour of the alleged site, 174 
sq. Point of inquiry to be inves- 
tigated in this case, 181. Topo- 
graphical argument, 186sq. Tes- 
timony of Josephus, 187. Ancient 
towers and gate of second wall, 
189 sq. Distinctness of the phy- 
sical features of the Holy City, 
190. Pool of Hezekiah, 194 sq. 
Amount of Mr. N. 5 s topographi- 
cal argument, 201. 

el-HUleh, form of the lake, 12 ; comp. 
205. 



Idiom, see Apocalypse. 

Ignatius of Antioch, his martyrdom, 
409. 

Inscriptions, relative to the Jewish 
war, 443. On an ancient temple 
in Lebanon, 560 sq. 

Interpretations, e. g. by Prof. Stu- 
art: 1 Cor. 11, 17-34, p. 499 sq. 
Rev. 2, 17, p. 499 sq. Rev. 13, 
18, p. 332 sq.— By Pres. Way- 
land: Rom. c. 14, p. 311 sq. 1 
Cor. c. 8. 9. 10, p. 313 sq.— By the 
Editor : Lev. 18, 6 sq. p. 287 sq. 
Verse 18th, p. 293 sq. Matt 24, 
29-31, p. 531. Verse 34, p. 540. 
Verses 36-42, p. 555. Verses 43- 
51, p. 555. Matt 25, 1-13, p. 554. 
Verses 14-30, p. 554. Verses 31- 
46, p. 553. 

Irenceus, his testimony as to the 
Number of the Beast, 389. 

IsmaHliyeh, a sect of the Shtites, 
215 ; descendants of the Assas- 
sins, 217 ; known to the Crusaders, 
223. 

J. 

Jebel en-Niisairiyeh, 205. 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, 13. General cha- 
racter, 206, 207. 



Jebel Sunmn, one of the two loftiest 
summits of Lebanon, 208, 558. 

Jericho, excursion thither, 38. De- 
stroyed by Ibrahim Pasha, 40. 

Jerome, 174. His description of the 
site of Ramah, 175. His state- 
ment in respect to the sale of 
slaves, 443, 444. Mentions the 
statues of Jupiter, 446 ; and Ve- 
nus, 447. Speaks of a Jewish 
war, 454. 

Jerusalem and its environs, 17 sq. 
Ancient subterranean gateway, 
17 sq. South wall of the Haram, 
23. Fountain near the Grand 
Mosk explored, 24 sq. Ancient 
second wall, 29. Former tower 
in N. W. corner of the city, 30. 
Ruins of an ancient Khan, 30. 
Aqueduct from Solomon's Pools, 
its termination, 31. Vaults in 
Bethesda, so called, 33. Pool of 
Bathsheba not ancient, 33. Ex- 
cavations on Zion, 33 sq. 203. 
Tomb of Absalom, 34 ; of Hele- 
na, 35, 36 ; of the Judges, 35 ; 
of the prophets described, 36. 
Ruins on the ridge E. of Scopus, 
37. — Hadrian's project to restore 
the city, 415. Effect on the Jews, 
418. Was in Bar-cochba's hands, 
426 sq. Capture by the Romans, 
434 sq. Called jElia Capito- 
lina 1 445. Meaning of the sculp- 
tured swine, 446. Pagan tem- 
ples erected, 446, 447. Chris- 
tians re-established in the Holy 
City, 448. Coins, 449. Name of 
Jerusalem forgotten, 449. Call- 
ed iElia long afterwards, 449. 
Jews partially excluded until the 
time of the Saracens, 449 sq. 

Jewish War under Hadrian, histo- 
ry of, 393 sq. Object of the wri- 
ter, 394. Condition of the Jews 
after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, 395. Their hope of a 
Messiah, 397. Jews in Egypt 
and Cyrene, 398. First rising 
under Trajan, 400 sq. Lucuas or 
Andreas greeted as king of Israel, 

402. Success in the beginning, 

403. Tranquillity restored in 
Egypt, 404. Insurrection in Cy- 
prus and Mesopotamia, 406 sq. 
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.*af«i*'* juiih>*,i jj.uoau.ii. in Jerusalem, 

30, 31. 
el-Khatib of the Ta'amireh, 42 sq. 

His name in the book, 42. 
Knapp, his edition of the New 

Testament, 272. 
Kufin, its identity with Abu Fid, 

44. 
KuriyM, anc. CorecB ? 73, 
KurmuL see CarmeL 

L. 

Lachmann, his editions of the New 
Testament, 273. 

Lebanon, Mount, antiquities, 86. 
Cedars, -86. Druzes of Mount 
Lebanon, 205. Description of 



Lucuas, see Bar-cochba. 
M. 

Manna, (he hidden, see Apocalypse. 

Map of the Dead Sea in Bibl. Re- 
searches, its correctness, 66. 

Mdr Saba, Convent of, 38 sq. 

Marcus Aurelius favourably dis- 
posed to the Jews, 452. Probable 
cause of his later displeasure, 
453. 

Marriage of a wife's sister, 283 6q. 
Occasion of the discussion, 283. 
Preliminary questions, 284. Po- 
sition of the Hebrew wife, 285 
Tenure of Hebrew marriage, 286 
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R. 

Rabbinic schools, modern, their 

discipline, etc. 382 sq. 
Rafedhis, adherents of 'Aly, 215. 
Ramah, see Arimathea and er-Ra- 



mefi. 

Rds el-Ain, its form and character, 
490,491. 

Raumer, K. von, 563. 

Reason, use of in matters of religion, 
526 sq. 

Resurrection and Judgment in the 
Creed of the Druzes, 228. 

Rinck, a critical edition of the New 
Testament proposed, 280. 

Romulus, grandson of Bar-cochba, 
successor of Rufus, 437. Rare- 
ness of the name among the Ro- 
mans, 438. His death, 441. 

Ritter, Prof, his testimony, 497 sq. 

Roediger, Prof, finds historical evi- 
dence for the identity of Eleu- 
theropolis and Betogabra, 204. 
His testimony to the Bibl. Re- 
searches, 498. 

Rpman Road, ancient, from Jerusa- 
lem to Cceearea, 480, 481, 496. 

er-Rubhdiyeh, 80. 

Rufus. 432, 435. Son and successor 
of Bar-cochba, 437. His death, 
441. 



Sandys, his report of Fakhr ed-Din, 
231. 

Sacy, Baron de, his work on the 
origin and religion of the Druzes, 
214. 

Satan, signification of this name, 
118, 119. 

Scholz, his edition of the New 
Testament, 272. 

Schott, his edition of the New Tes- 
tament, 273. 



Sebbeh, excursion to, 41. De- 
scription of the place, 62 sq. Iden- 
tity with Masada, 63. Accura- 
cy of the account of Josephus, 
64. 

Seraphim, 1 15. 

Severus; the Jews not mentioned 
in the early part of his reign, 453. 
Persecutes at first Jews and 
Christians, 454. Becomes more 
favourably disposed to the Jews, 
454. Gratitude of the latter, 
454. 

Sharon, plain of, its fertility, 491, 
493. 

Shiites, a Muhammedan sect, adhe- 
" " ly, 215 sq. They al- 
e Koran, 226. 
corrected position of 
14. 

Sidon, Druze Sheikhs as prisoners, 
83. 

Smith, Rev. Eli, his farther inves- 
tigations, 9, 19. Remarks on the 
state of Palestine, 11. Visit to 
Antipatris, 478 sq. Description of 
an ancient temple on Lebanon, 
557 sq. 

Solomon, Pools of, 42. Aqueduct 
from them to Jerusalem, 31. 

Stephens, R. his edition of the New 
Testament, 266. 

Sunnites, the orthodox Muhammed- 
an 8,215,226 . 

Supper, see Lord's Supper. 

Syoilline Oracles, 353 sq. 



Tarphon, Rabbi, 424. 

Temple, ancient, on mount Leba- 
non, 557 sq. Inscriptions, 559 sq. 
Dedicated to a Baal, 561. 

Testament, New, first complete edi- 
tion in Greek printed, 255. What 
manuscripts were employed, 256. 
Materials on which they were 
written, 256, 257. Form of the 
Codices, 257 ; writing materials, 
258 ; letters and modes of writing, 
258 sq. Editions of Erasmus, 
265; of R. Stephens, 266; of 
Beza, 266 ; of the Elzevirs, 267, 
268. Value of critical readings, 
268. Later editors, 270 sq. Hahn, 
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